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HILL BILL TO BE CHANGED 


Will Not Be Reported in Present 
Form—Perhaps Anti-Dumping Law 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 27 (Special).— 
rom latest advices it is safe to say 
iat the dyestuff bill, H. R. 702, will 
ver be favorably reported by the 
\ays and Means Committee in its pres- 
nt form. Chairman Kitchin said yes- 
rday that, as an extreme measure of 
ution, they might pass a bill with a 
rovision for an anti-dumping clause, 
nd even for this he does not seem to 
ink there is any real necessity, as he 
hinks the industries in Europe at the 
close of the war will be so seriously 
crippled by reason of the depleted ranks 
and the condition of their workers that 
they will not be able to compete with 
’ Us 
In connection with the logwood situ- 
ition, an interview which your corre- 
spondent had with W. W. Skiddy, presi- 
lent of the Stamford Manufacturing 

Co., Stamford, Conn., who attended the 

hearings on the Hill bill, may be of in- 
When asked what he thought 
concerning various consular reports 
vhich have been sent out by the De- 
partment of Commerce to the effect that 
there are satisfactory substitutes to be 
found in South America for dyewood, 
Mr. Skiddy said he did not believe the 
reports. He stated that he had spent 
thousands of dollars experimenting 
various samples which had been 
sent to him from various of the Latin 
\merican countries, and out of the en- 
tire lot he had found only one that, with 
working up, might be at all good for 
commercial purposes. 

\ir. Skiddy, who is one of the largest 
logwood manufacturers in the United 
States, thinks the Hill bill will “ fill the 
ill” in the way of protecting and fos- 
termg the dyestuff industry in the 
United States. 

Among the textile manufacturers who 

came to Washington to support the Hill 
bill was F. W. Kip of the Salt’s Textile 
| Manufacturing Co. of Bridgeport, 
Conn. In talking to your correspondent, 
Mr. Kip said that he honestly believes 
textile manufacturers in the United 
States are anxious to have the dyestuff 
jindustry established in this country, so 
that, in the future, should a_ similar 
emergency to that now confronting the 
industry arise, our own manufacturers 
‘would be able to cope with the situation. 
He further said that the textile manu- 
facturers of this country are perfectly 
willing to pay any increased duty asked 
in the Hill bill. 
' Mr. Kip said that he had been in- 
formed on good authority that Ameri- 
can capital amounting to at least 
$20,00,000 could be obtained for invest- 
ment in the organization of new dye- 
stuff plants in the United States if capi- 
talists are given sufficient protection 
against German competition, which 
vould be resumed at the end of the war. 
Mr. Kip thought that the Hill bill 
vould give the needed protection. 
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Continues Wolfenden Business 
George Butterworth, who has been 
Associated with the late Crawshaw 
Volienden, dealer in cotton, woolen and 
Worsted yarns, Philadelphia, whose 
beathh was recently announced in the 
OURNAL, has announced that he has 
iken over this business, and assumed 
ll obligations of the previous firm. 





U. S. FINISHING SALE 


Passaic Property Bought by Andrew 
McLean Co. 

The sale of the properties of the U. S. 
Finishing Co. at Passaic, N. J. con- 
ducted last Thursday by J. E. Conant 
& Co., the Lowell, Mass., auctioneers, 
was in every sense a success. The sale 
was attended by over 150 persons more 
or less interested in the offerings. 

The Canal Street property was sold 
for $700 to Campbell, Morrill & Co. for 
lot three and Charles S. Barker for lots 
one and two. The Passaic Street prop- 
erty was purchased by Andrew McLean, 
of the Andrew McLean Co. for $52,500. 
The equipment, machinery, etc., realized 
about $21,000. The auction was excep- 
tionally active, the entire sale lasting 
from 11 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. 

Among the largest buyers were the 
Lowell Bleachery and the Lowell Tex- 
tile Company, of Lowell, Mass.; the 
New Bedford and Agawam Finishing 
Company, of New Bedford, Mass.; the 
Imperial Printing and Finishing Com- 
pany, of Providence; the Cot-a-Lap 
Company, of Somerville, N. J.; National 
Silk Dyeing Company, of Paterson; 
Charles A. Feldstein, of Philadelphia, 
and also the Andrew McLean Company, 
Hohokus Bleachery, Worthen & Aldrich 
Company, Jacques Wolf Company, Tex- 
tigrave Company, Highland Engraving 
Company, Richardson Scale Company, 
Anderson Lumber Company and G. 
Katterman, the last nine purchasers be- 
ing all of Passaic. 


Harmony Increases Capital 

The directors of the Harmony Mills, 
cotton goods, Cohoes, N. Y., at a meet- 
ing in Boston last Saturday, voted to 
issue $750,000 proferred stock, thereby 
reducing the company’s debt to a nomi- 
nal sum and opening the way for the 
restoration of dividend payments. The 
new issue has been underwritten and 
will be offered to stockholders at par. 
The directors feel that on completion 
of this plan they will be justified in 
paying off the accrued dividends, which 
on Feb. 1, will amount to $15.75 per 
share. 


Ex-Pres. Taft at Textile Club 


Former-President Taft is to be the 
speaker at the combined January and 
February meeting of the Southern New 
England Textile Club to be held next 
Saturday, Feb. 5, at the Narragansett 
Hotel, Providence, and an unusually 
large attendance is expected. In view 
of the crowded condition of the banquet 
hall at the last meeting, and the diffi- 
culty in obtaining seats experienced by 
those who had neglected to obtain ad- 
vance reservations, it behooves those 
who expect to attend next week’s dinner 
to send in their names promptly. 
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Spinning Machinery Report May Be 
Issued in Near Future 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 26 (Special).—Ex- 
aminations were held Jan. 19 by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, in 
various parts of the country, for a spe- 
cial commercial attache to look into the 
textile industry in South America. It 
is understood that about twenty appli- 
cants were examined. The position is 
to pay $3,600. The Bureau has already 
held three examinations for the purpose 
of obtaining the right man for the job. 
They have been in touch, so far, with 
only one man who they thought could 
“fill the bill’ and he is already re- 
ceiving $5,000 and, naturally, would not 

give up a more lucrative position. 

It is understood that the Textile Ma- 
chinery Report, the name of which has 
been changed to the “ Cotton Spinning 
Machinery Report,” has been sent to the 
public printer. It is uncertain at this 
time of the year when Congress is in 
just how long it will be be- 
fore this report will be printed, but it 1s 
assumed that it will be out within the 
next two months. The field work for 
this report took about eighteen months 
to complete 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has announced that they will 
discontinue the weekly statements of im- 
ports and exports which they began is- 
suing shortly after the European War 
broke out. Officials of the Bureau feel 
that owing to the shortage of clerks, 
they had better put all their time on 
monthly and try and bring 
these up to date 

While nothing definite can be learned, 
it is understood that Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield, Secretary of State Lan- 
sing, and Solicitor Polk of the State 
Department, had a conference here re- 
cently on the dyestuff situation. Just 
what will come from this no one seemed 
to know. 


session 


statistics 


E. H. Rooney Goes With Paramount 

Ellwin H. Rooney, who for many 
years has been connected with the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., has severed his connection with 
that firm and accepted a position with 
the Paramount Knitting Company, 
Kankakee, Ill., as superintendent of 
their spinning department, acting as 
assistant to General Superintendent J. 
B. Prosser. Mr. Rooney is probably 
best known to cotton manufacturers as 
the inventor of the Rooney type of 
comber made by the Whitin works. 
Recently he had been giving most of his 
time to the waste machinery depart- 
ment of the company. Prior to his 
connection with this firm he had had 
long experience in cotton manufactur- 
ing. 


Latest Cable News 


Bradford, Eng., Jan. 28 (Special Cable to the Journal).—Active buy- 


ing continues; prices hardly so extreme. 


quotable at lower. figures. 


Second-class wools not 


America silent. No licenses can be ex- 


pected. West Victorian greasy merinos touched 27%4d. Think limit 


about reached. Bradford tops against the buyer. 
Manchester, Eng., Jan. 28 (Special Cable to the Journal).—Demand 
for yarns quiet; coarse counts occasionally easier, medium and fine 


firm. Cloths generally inactive; grey shirtings irregular. 


Stocks in- 


creasing. Print cloths steady. Blackburn reports 2000 looms idle, lack- 


ing weavers. 
poor, 


India cables market tending downwards. 
Other overseas markets inactive. 


Demand here 
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NEED FOR DYE 
Co-operation Between Government, 
Consumer and Manufacturer 
There is no doubt that at present 
Germany has some dyes available for 
distribution, and the British Order in 
Council permits their shipment to this 
country. We must, therefore, draw our 
own inferences whether Germany does 
not want us to have these dyes unless 
we give cotton in exchange or whether 
she wishes to restrict our activity in 

foreign trade. 
The result has 
what we all desire 


INDUSTRY* 


disastrous to 
namely: an increase 
in our foreign trade in textiles. Many 
textile mills have been obliged to curtail 
their output at a time when, if we had 
ben independent of other countries, with 
a dye industry well established, these 
same mills could have been running 
night and day manufacturing goods for 
export. 

When that the value 
of the coal-tar products annually im- 
ported is normally only $10,000,000, of 
which not more than 75 per cent. or 
$7,500,000 is used for textiles, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. in the duty if the 
whole amount had been paid by the tex- 


been 


you consider 


tile manufacturer would have been 
$750,000, or less than 4™% cents 
($750,000--$1,684,636,000=.00044 ) 


for each one hundred dollars’ worth of 
textiles produced, a sum so insignificant 
that it could have had no appreciable in- 
fluence on the ability of the textile in- 
terests to meet foreign competition, and 
would have been money well expended, 
not only as an insurance against the con- 
dition which now exists, but would in 
many cases have resulted in the ultimate 
lowering of the price of goods in which 
there is no competition at present. 

The Tariff Act of July 1, 1883, made 
a heavy reduction in the duty. No new 
factories were started, and within one 
year after the tariff took effect, 
five of those already established were 


new 


forced to succumb and go out of busi- 
ness, leaving only 
work 


four to continue the 
These have since stayed in the 
business, but have not been able to de- 
velop to any extent. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS READY 
light past history I 
wish to be understood as bear- 


In bringing to 
do not 
ing grievance against the textile manu- 
facturers for any mistaken policy which 
they may have heretofore adopted. No 
one recognizes the error of this policy 
more keenly than these manufacturers 
themselves, and I am credibly informed 
that they now stand ready to co-operate 
in any way possible in order to establish 
a permanent coal-tar industry within the 
United States 

Compare the present condition of 
textiles in this country with that of iron 
and steel. 

The latter industry, thanks to the 
consistent protection which for years 
extended to every branch of the 
business, is now absolutely independent 
of the rest of the world. 

NON-PARTISAN TARIFF COMMISSION 

It seems to me that first and fore- 
most the situation points to the necessity 
of a permanent non-partisan tariff com- 
mission of experts that will sift the 
facts, analyze the situation and recom- 

(Continued on page 13) 


was 


*From an address by Henry Howard, 
vice-president Merrimac Chemical Co., Bos- 
ton, at National Foreign Trade Convention, 
New Orleans, Jan. 27-29. 
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MERCHANDIZING RELATIONS 


often remarked by business men 
the textile field that it is incom- 


prehensible to 


It is 
utside 
them how business can 
he done by merchants in this industry 
the uncommercial basis that charac- 


many of the dealings between 


terizes S¢ 


There is, perhaps, no 
where less re 


buyer and seller 
justry in the country 


spect is paid t the terms of a contract, 


where a contract means as little or 
vhere buyers are allowed the same lati- 
tude as in the dry goods field. This 


general statement is capable of such in- 
disputable proof that it must stand as 
‘ . 2 c 1 
indictment against sellers of all 


lasses of textile piece goods 


Fortunately, however, there are ex- 


ceptions to the above general statements 

and the exceptions, few in number 
though they may be, offer encourage- 
ment to those who are endeavoring to 


break away from the bondage to custom 


nd usage and are taking a firm stand 
against the abuses which have been al- 
lowed to 


spread until they have become 
the habit against which the majority 
ve failed to combat successfully 
statement that there are ex- 
I fighting to 
market may 
as a generality, the recital 
where efforts in 


issued in a satisfac- 


those who are 


> 


elevate the m rale Ol the 


a specihc instance 
his direction have 
ry way may do more to inspire fur- 
1 than 


For 


her effort to accomplish results 


lumes of advice or argument. 


reason only we are prompted to 


some inside history concerning one 


firm of selling agents whose experience, 





we firmly lieve, can serve as an ob- 


ject lesson to many who have feared to 


take a positive stand against the en 
roachments of the buyer lest perchance 
heir relations with the latter might be 
impaired and their business suffer as a 


nsequence. This recital is meant to 
be in no sense laudatory, but simply the 
an evolution in business prac- 
benefit of the dry 


distributing trade. 


story of 
tice given for the 
goods 

The firm in question is that of Grin- 
nell Willis & Co., 


cotton goods 


agents for a number 


mills, whose standing 


in the market is recognized not only by 


sellers, but also and particularly by the 


er, who has learned to respect their 


1 


le of procedure as it has been devel- 


ped, especially during the last ten 


years. During the panic year of 1907 
the partners of this house awoke to a 
realizing sense of the fact that they did 


1 +t} 
t control their 


business, as far as the 
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buyer was concerned \t that time it 
was common practice with many buyers, 
among whom were numbered some of 
the largest in the country, to disregard 
contracts into which they had entered, 
to refuse to accept deliveries upon one 
pretext or another, and in general to 
avoid responsibility where such action 
was to their financial benefit. The buyer 
had the warrant for attempting such tac- 
tics in the willingness upon the part of 
many sellers to accede to his demands. 
When it was resolved by this house to 
fight the unjust cancellations, claims 
and other abuses which grew enormous- 
ly at this time of financial stress they 
had comparatively little assistance from 
the general dry goods trade. Neverthe- 
less, they determined to see whether it 
were possible to make the buyer respect 
a contract and inaugurated 2 most de- 
cisive campaign against existing abuses. 
and 30 
that 


another, 


Between 20 suits were in- 


time for 
ranging 


stituted at 


and 


one cause 


from small 
amounts to very considerable figures 
for various High 
legal talent was employed in the prep- 
aration of these suits and no pains were 


and reasons grade 


spared to push the actions as expedi- 
What has been the 
We have it upon the authority 
had personal 
charge of these matters that only three 


tiously as possible. 
result? 
of the 


partner who has 


of these cases have ever come to trial, 
that in no instance has there been a 
compromise, and in the three cases in 
question damages for the full amount 
Sub- 


cases for 


with interest have been awarded 
sequently some half dozen 
tried with 


instances 


offenses have been 
results. In 


similar 
identical certain 
the case has seemed too trifling upon 
first thought to bother with. It was the 
advice of business friends that certain 
of them be dropped as the expense in- 
volved would be more than could pos- 
sibly be law. 
But it was not the amount involved that 
caused action in the first place nor that 
impelled the prosecution of the individ- 
ual to the of the 
matter. It a fight for a 
broad principle and an endeavor to bene- 
fit the business procedure in the trade 


obtained by process of 


conclusion 
rather 


ultimate 


Was 


that has led to a _ consistent course 
against the recognized evils of dry goods 
merchandizing 

Much more space than is at our com- 
mand could be filled with human inter- 
est stories as to the results of various 
failures 


bankruptcy 


actions; how fraudulent were 


unearthed, discharges in 
fought successfully and settlements in 
accordance with the ability of the debtor 
forced 

But the conclusion of the whole mat 
as this 
firm's dealing with the trade is con- 
cerned, has 


ter is that a revolution, as far 


From a 
purely pecuniary standpoint the fight 
has been a success, for it is claimed that 
cancellations and 
practically nil. 


been wrought. 


and unjust 
Notwith- 
standing the fact that what many in the 


illegal 
claims are 
trade have regarded as an arbitrary 
stand in many cases has been taken, not- 
that 
have been closed over night with a re- 
fusal to 


withstanding important accounts 


do another dollar’s worth of 


business with the particular house in 
question, buyers have come to appre- 
an attitude means and 
The at- 
titude of the latter is well illustrated by 


ciate what such 


have given their co-operation. 


a prominent operator who stated he was 
willing to pay this house % cent more 
on certain goods than they could be 
bought for elsewhere, because he real- 
ized that their strict enforcement of a 
contract meant an equal adherence to 
their part of the bargain. 

This is a point which seems highly 
important and may be too often lost 
sight of in a consideration of policy to- 
ward the buyer. Insistence upon the 
seller’s rights implies equal adherence to 
the rights of the buyer. But the lesson 
which seems so plain from this story 
of actual facts is that it is possible to 
conduct business, even in the dry goods 
trade, on a business basis and that re- 
so-called “ old-fashioned” 
methods will inure to the benefit, not 
only of the seller himself, but also of 
the mills which he represents, whose in- 
terests should have equal consideration 
with those of the commission merchant 
who is intrusted with the sale of the 
This bit of personal mer- 
chandizing is well worth the attention 


version to 


product. 


of the dry goods market, which may be 
counted fortunate in possessing pioneers 
of this type whose work is not merely 
selfish, but for the general good of the 


community. 


DYES AND COTTON EXPORTS 


During the effort to secure dyestuffs 
from Germany, which to-day seems 
further from realization than ever, and 
if the “blockade” is declared by Great 
to be outside the 
realm of possibility until after the war 


Britain would seem 
the ex- 
amount 


was made of 
change of raw cotton to an 


is over, much 
equal to the dyes to be sent this coun- 
try. As a matter of reference and as 
of considerable interest in a retrospec- 
tive way, after these and other matters 
are settled, the comparative exports of 
cotton from this country to Germany 
and certain other European countries 
for the first ten months of the last 


three years are given. 


1915. 1914 1913 

Bales Bales Bales 
Germany ‘ 194,533 1,112,966 1,718,131 
Spain 346,244 182,642 204,622 
Italy 1,034,353 319,796 386,752 


1,119,758 128,120 
Germany were compre- 
hended in the first three months of the 
vear, the monthly figures being: For 
January, 99,913 bales; 88,- 
508 bales, and March, 6,112 bales, or a 
total of 194,533 bales. 

For the calendar years 1914 and 1913 
the exports of cotton to the same coun- 


Other Europe 53,598 


Exports to 


February, 


tries were as follows: 





1914 1913 

Bales Bales 
Germany 1,161,042 2,561,922 
Spain 282,710 280.179 
Italy 535.367 
Other Europe 77,678 


According to the foregoing Govern- 
ment statistics, Germany received dur- 
ing the year 1914, 1,161,042 bales and 
from January 1 to April 1, 1915, 194,- 
533 bales, or a total of 1,355,575 bales. 
To neutral countries for the year 1914 
exports of cotton amounted to 1,311,278 
bales. Subtracting from this the tak- 
ings of these countries for 1913, or a 
supposedly normal year, and we have a 
of 418,054 bales. In similar 
manner subtracting from the total ex- 
ports to neutral countries (including 
Italy) for the ten months of 1915, or 
3,500,355 bales, the takings of the same 
countries during the same ten months 
of 1913—644,972 bales, a further surplus 
of 2,855,383 bales is obtained, or a grand 


surplus 


total of 3,273,437 bales more during the 
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22 months ending October 31, 1915, to 


neutral countries than under a period of 
normal consumption. 

Of course, it cannot be proven that 
the takings of these countries over and 
above their usual purchases all went to 
Germany. As a matter of fact, it is 
highly probable that the entire amount 
did not. But allowing for a wide mar- 
gin of error, it would seem capable of 
proof that sufficient cotton had found 
its way to Germany more than to equal 
normal takings and to make invalid the 
argument that would not be 
shipped to this country Ger- 
many had not secured from us a com- 
pensating supply of raw material. There 
may have been many other reasons why 
Germany would not allow dyestuffs t 
come to this country, but it would ap 


dyes 


because 


pear rather difficult to urge lack of re- 
ciprocal trade. It is true, as customs 
figures show, that no direct shipments 
of American cotton have been received 
April 1, 1915, but 
available before the war 
started, that which was sent direct up 
to April, and that undoubtedly secured 
from other countries that 
combine to make a supply which would 
meet even abnormal war requirements 

It must be remembered that at prac- 
tically no time since the war began has 


in Germany since 
the amount 


since tim: 


it been impossible to secure free pas 
sage of dyes from Germany, Great Brit- 
ain allowing them to be exported with- 
out interruption. This may have been 
a shrewd diplomatic move on the part 
of the latter, but whatever have 
been the reason for giving this permis- 
sion, the burden of responsibility for the 
non-shipment has rested upon Germany, 
and her reasons for refusing to allow 
such material to come here lack that 


plausibility 


may 


places them above 


suspicion, to say the least. 


which 


In view of the phenomenal strength 


and the re- 
which large im- 


wool markets 


manner in 


of foreign 
markable 

wool are going 
into consumption in this country, it is 


portations of foreign 
surprising that so little interest is mani- 
fested by manufacturers in domestic 
wools, or by dealers in contracting for 
the new clip. In seaboard markets do- 
mestic wools are 5 to 10 per cent. below 
the basis in the same markets for sim 
ilar foreign wools, and the disparity be- 
tween these prices and the replacement 
foreign wools is enormously 

Under 


cost of 


greater. such circumstances, 


and with domestic consumption the 
largest in the history of the country, it 
interest 


expected in do- 


would though 


reasonably be 


seem as more 
might 
mestic growths; but it must be remem- 
bered that a very large proportion of 
the foreign wools now coming forward 
was sold to arrive at prices far below 


current figures, and much below the 
present cost of domestic wools. Manu 
facturers have used foreign wools 


largely in their samples, and they wil 
have to use such wools to fill duplicate 
orders. Therefore, except for dealer 
who care to take a long, speculativ4 
chance, there is nothing very attractiv4 
in contracting for domestic wools at th 
high prices now demanded in the West 
A little contracting has been done 1 
California and southern Utah, but ad 
vanced prices have checked the mové 
ment and have prevented its: initiatiot 
in other parts of the West. 
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NON-PARTISAN PROTECTION 

The “tenet of our creed” that stands 
at the head of these editorial columns 
is aS non-partisan in its scope as the 
object of any organization or individual 
advocating a “ non-partisan” tariff com- 
mission. 

Let us quote: ‘We believe in the 
conservation of and protection to do- 
mestic industries.” 

Despite our claim of non-partisanship, 
we have frequently been accused of ex- 
pressing sentiments that are politically 
classed as Republican, and this despite 
the fact that large numbers of our Dem- 
ocratic friends subscribe to our creed. 

But now that the Democratic party, 
at President Wilson’s behest, and in an- 
United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Tariff Com- 
mission League and other non-partisan 
bodies, is to enact a law creating a 
tariff commission, we 


swer to pleas of the 


* non-partisan ” 
may harbor the hope that the “tenet of 
our creed’ may have the stigma of par- 
tisanship erased from its escutcheon. 

In all seriousness, we advance again 
the theory that a vast majority of busi- 
ness men, who have passed through the 
throes of a presidential 
campaigns and their aftermaths, ardently 
hope for emancipation from tariffs po- 
litically controlled and made. 

But we also hold that a majority of 
still 
“tenet of our creed,” and believe first, 
last and all the time in “ protection to 
industries,” and not be 
satisfied with a “non-partisan” or parti- 
san tariff commission that cannot be de- 


half-dozen 


business men subscribe to the 


domestic will 


pended upon to recommend adequati 
protection. 

Now that a tariff commission of some 
kind seems likely again to be authorized, 
what are the prospects of its members 
being non-partisan in opinion and ac- 
tion? 

It is noteworthy that the most ardent 
advocates of a so-called non-partisan 
body admit frankly or inferentially that 
no one having sufficient knowledge of 
business and tariffs to be of commission 
caliber can fail to have strong convic- 
free 


against protection, 


trade or tariff-for-revenue-only. 


tions for or 


Some will go further, and admit that 
a Republican president must necessarily 
appoint a commission, the 
members of which protection, 
while a Democratic president cannot 
be true to his party and fail to appoint 
a majority favoring a low tariff. 

But, admitting the truth of this, and 
that no tariff commission can be non 
partisan when appointed, it is claimed 


majority 
favor 


that by some hocus-pocus it is emascu- 
lated of political prejudice as soon as it 
commences its work. 
This is the way the Chamber of Com- 
United States puts it: 
no partisanship about 


merce of the 


“There can be 


facts. Appointees to a commission 
which deals only with facts will have 
no occasion to recall their political be- 
liefs while performing duties which are 
wholly non-political.” " 
This is fallacious in conception and in 
expression. Political prejudices are al- 
most as hereditary and intuitive as re- 
ligious prejudices; they cannot be shed 
like a coat; they are sub-conscious in 
their action, and must necessarily affect 
the study of facts and deductions there 
from. 
The Taft 


Tariff Board” collated an 
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enormous volume of “ facts,” and they 
were interpreted by Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike in support of their tariff 
policies. The ‘“ Tariff Board” could not 
obtain ail the “facts” nor can any 
iariff commission. Therefore, all such 
reports are bound to be 
And they will be collated and inter- 
preted to suit party policy just as long 
as the tariff is a political question. 

But the super-fallacy of the quoted 
statement of faith is the assertion that 
the duties to be performed by the tariff 
“are wholly non-political.” 

Of what importance is it whether or 
not the 
non-political if political use continues to 
It is not the 
tariff 


inconclusive. 


commission 


tariff commission’s duties are 


be made of its reports? 
creation of a “non-partisan”’ 
that the country is 
cerned about, but the taking of the tariff 
out of politics. And now that the fight 
for the former is practically won, we 
find that we are just about where we 
started. 


commission con- 


The tariff remains a political 
issue, and will so remain as long as busi- 
ness men are divided in tariff opinion 
and make themselves the tools of party 
politics. 

This country-wide movement for a 
tariff commission is not particularly im- 
portant in itself, but is of vast import 
in so far as it represents the growing 
resentment of manufacturers and busi- 
men at periodical upheavals of 
business caused by tariff agitation and 
This 


reached the stage where it is becoming 


ness 


change. resentment has almost 
determined opposition to frequent and 
unnecessary tariff change, and in this 
important stage we find a surprisingly 
Re- 
publicans who have practically no tariff 
When a majority of both 
political faiths stand shoulder to shoul- 
“the 


and protection to domestic industries,” 


large number of Democrats and 


differences. 


der in favor of conservation of 
they will have removed the tariff from 
politics and have given us not only a 
tariff 
non-partisan protection 


non-partisan commission, but 


Comins Humidifiers for China 

Frank H. Comins, vice-president and 
treasurer of the American Moistening 
Co., Boston, Mass., announces that he 
has received this week from Shanghai, 
China, contracts for the equipment of 
the new 25,000 spindle plants of the 
Yu Yuen Textile Co. and the Wah Sing 
lextile Ce. with Comins sectional hu- 
midifiers. These are the mills whose 
machinery equipment, as recently an- 
nounced in these columns, is to be fur- 
nished by the Saco-Lowell Shops, one 
being located in Tien Tsin and the other 
in Shanghai. 30th mills are largely 
subsidized by the Chinese government, 
one being controlled by the Minister of 
Commerce and the other by the Minis- 
ter of Finance. The order was placed 
with the American Moistening Co. only 
after comparative merits of European 


products had been investigated. The 
delivery will begin in May. 
To Export Cotton Yarns 
Robert T. Maxwell, who has been 


connected with the office of T. Maxwell 
Meryweather, yarns, Philadel- 
phia, has resigned in order to accept a 
position with Neuss, Hesslein & Co., 43 
White Street, New York, exporters of 
commission goods. This 
tablish a cotton yarn department in con- 
nection with its export trade, and Mr. 


cotton 


firm will es- 


Maxwell will have charge of this de- 
partment, which will be opened Feb. 1. 
He will visit various foreign markets. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN AFFAIRS 
Dividend Predicted on the 
Common Stock 
A special meeting of the American 
Woolen Company will be held February 
15 for the purpose of completing the 
formal transfer of the New Jersey com- 
pany to the Massachusetts corporation. 
Over 95 per cent. of the preferred stock 
has been deposited under the re-incor- 
poration plan and about the same 
amount of common stock. The Massa- 
chusetts corporation will issue to an 
underwriting syndicate enough of its 
stock to cover the undeposited New 
Jersey shares, and the underwriters will 

make both a stock and a cash offer. 

The annual meeting of the American 
will be held March 7 and it is quite 
generally predicted that an initial divi- 
dend will be declared on the common 
stock at an annual rate of four or five 
per cent. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the company both its woolen and 
worsted mills are booked to capacity, 
which is said to mean annual sales ap- 
proximating $65,000,000. Net earnings 
at present are said to be at the rate of 
more than $20 per share on the common 
stock. It is reported to be the present 
policy of the company to accept addi- 
tional war orders only when an equal 
amount of similar orders has been filled. 
The report is current that a million-yard 
order has just been received from 
Canada. 


Initial 


Engineering Conference 

The fifth annual conference of of- 
ficers and representatives of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., mill architects and engi- 
neers, Boston, Mass., took place on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week. It is an annual get-together 
meeting of the whole organization. The 
program included an illustrated lecture 
on Tuesday by T. Howard Barnes, a 
consulting engineer of New York whose 
Subject was engineering in Central and 
South America. There was a bowling 
match in the evening participated in 
by 18 teams of five members each. Wed- 
nesday was devoted to a visit to the 
new plant of the Naumkeag Steam Cot 
ton Co., Salem, Mass., as the guests of 
\gent W. P. MacMullan. The con- 
ference closed on Thursday with a re 
ception and Exchange 
Club. 


dinner at the 


Dinner to Premier Worsted Overseers 

Rowland Gaunt, superintendent of the 
Premier Worsted Mills, 
entertained his 
the Narragansett Hotel, 
R. I., last Saturday [he dinner was 
followed by a theater party at the 
Providence Opera House and the party 
returned to Pascoag after the play. Mr 
Gaunt’s guests were Walter Green, over- 
seer of weaving; George Brown, of fin- 
ishing; James Standeven, of winding; 
William H. Parr, of dyeing; Henry A. 
Parr, chief engineer, and Wilfred 
paymaster 


Pascoag, nL, 
dinner at 
Providence, 


overseers at 


Rubin, 


Dividend Paid Creditors 


\t a meeting of the creditors of Jos 
D. Swoyer & Co., manufacturers of 
woolen Philadelphia, the first 
to 35 per cent. of 
It is stated at 
in all will be received 
by the creditors eventually 


yarns, 
dividend amounting 
the claims was declared. 


least 70 per cent 


Leases Warehouse 
Bernard G. Weil & Co., dealers in 
waste, 833 Drexel Building, have leased 
the building at 112 N. Front St. for a 
warehouse. This is a four-story build- 
ing with basement, and will afford them 
larger quarters; they will eventually re 


move their offices to this address 
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NEED FOR DYE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 11) 


mend rates consistent with the tariff 
policy of the party in power, and thus 
enable Congress to accomplish what it 
wants to do. 

Such a commission should be created 
at the earliest possible moment by Con- 
gress, and if our textile industry is to 
take any active part in foreign trade 
during the war the first business the 
Tariff Commission should tackle is the 
study of the chemical schedule with the 
object of enabling Congress to amend 
the tariff so as to develop a permanent 
coal-tar dye industry on a large scale 
in this country. At present, in spite of 
high prices, manufacturers 
have been afraid to invest any large 
sums in permanent equipment, realizing 
as they do that as soon as the war is 
over the industry would quickly disap- 
pear under the present inadequate tariff. 

DESTRUCTIVE SELLING POLICY 

Unfair competition is another means 

by which the 


chemical 


foreign syndicates have 
kept the coal-tar industry from getting 
a foothold here. For instance, aniline 
oil, one of the primary products, was 
selling at a high price a number of years 
ago, and an American company built a 
plant and started to market its product. 
Then the price was immediately cut on 
the imported article to a point about 10 
per cent. below the cost of production 
in this country, and kept there until the 
American gave up the 
When this result was accomplished, the 
price was advanced to about the original 


firm business. 


level. 

\gain, in 1913, a duty of 10 per cent. 
was placed on aniline oil, and the manu- 
facture was again started, with the re 
sult that the foreign producers not only 
absorbed the whole of the duty but ac 
tually lowered the price again to a point 
where the business showed a loss to the 
\merican manufacturer—and this 
dition was until the 


con 
maintained wal 
intervened 

Now manifestly 
unfair. It is not what might be called 
legitimate dumping to dispose of sur 
plus product in some foreign country, 
but is a well-considered policy designed 
to destroy a 


such competition is 


new American industry 
Such a practice ought not to be pet 
mitted, and I think | am right in saying 
that the present administration has under 
consideration legislation to prevent it. 

DYESTUFF PLANTS 


There is 


AS MUNITION FACTORIE 


one other reason—one of 
why a coal-tar dye indus 
important to the future of this 

\t present every one is think 


talkine of 


public policy 
try 18 

country 
ing and 


preparedness, and 


one of its most essential items is our 


ability to produce enormous quantities 
of high when they are 
able to do this 
over night in the plants used for coal- 
tar dyes in peace. England, 
France, and Russia, substantially with- 
out this industry, were almost helpless 
in this respect, and it may be said justly 
that the existence of the highly devel 
oped dye industry in Germany, coupled 


explosives 


needed. Germany was 


times of 


with its non-existence in Russia, France, 
and determining 
factor in their relative ability to obtain 
high explosives, and in the remarkable 


successes Germany has maintained. 


England, has been a 


Our dependence upon foreign coun 
tries for chemicals, whether they be in 
the nature of raw materials, intermedi- 
ate products, or finished articles, is a 
matter of and I[ sin- 
cerely hope Government, the 
chemical 


national concern, 
that the 
consumer and the manu fac- 
turer may unite in friendly co-operation 
in working toward a common end, viz 
the establishment of a coal-tar dye and 
chemical industry in this country free 


and independent of all the world 
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OBITUARY 

John A. Hill 

Hy president of the Hill 
Cx tf New York, died sud- 


failure in his auto- 


from his home to his 


( rom heart 


ie on the way 
fice the morning of Jan. 24. His death 
mourned by his brother publishers 
thousands of readers and advertisers 
i the five great engineering and mechan- 
ical papers published by the Hill organi- 
atior lo many, perhaps most of them, 
he w known only by name, but his 
strong personality made _ itself felt 
through the tone and character of his 
papers, The American Machinist, Engin- 
eering News, Engineering and Mining 


Journal, Power and The Coal Age. 
Born in Vermont, as a young man he 

drifted to the West and became a loco- 

motive engineer, and, always eager for 


knowledge, he read everything in the 


way of technical literature and trade 
publications that came to his hands. 
Soon he began to contribute to these 


papers and before long he became as- 
sistant editor and finally editor of an 
engineering publication. Soon after he 
bought the American Machinist and ac- 
quired the other papers subsequently, 
developing them along the line of his 
high ideals. 

He had the courage and perseverance 
to demonstrate that these ideals could be 
successfully and profitably carried out 
in actual practice and by his example 
precept did as much as any one 
bring the great business and 
journals to their present im- 
places in branch of in- 
He believed and practised thor- 


and 
man to 
technical 
portant every 
dustry 
giving service 


ughly the principle of 


in the highest possible degree to both 
subscriber and advertiser. He believed 
that the trade paper should be a leader 
in its barnacle of 
the trade. 

He was one of the early members ot 
the New York Trade Press 


had served as president. He 


industry and not a 


\ssociation 
was 
the first president of the Federation of 
frade Press Associations of the United 
States and always stood for the highest 
standards of practice. His words and 
his example were always a help and in- 
jHration to his and 
medium of his widely cir 


and 


fellow-members 
through the 
culated publications he exerted a great 
influence throughout the important 
which these pub- 


man who 


branches of industry 
lications serve He 
would have risen to the top of any line 


Was a 


of business or profession with which he 
was identified and the publishing fra- 


ternity is fortunate that his lot was 
cast with them and mourns a great 
leader who has passed away 


George E. Walls 

George E. Walls died last Saturday 
at his residence in Everett, Mass. Mr 
Walls was formerly well known in the 
textile field, both by machinery builders 
and by manufacturers through his trade 
He was originally 
a member of the advertising force of 
Dockham’s Textile Directory, leaving 
that concern upon the establishment of 
Textile Manufacturers Journal in 1894 
by the late J. H. Bragdon to represent 
this journal in a similar capacity. Even- 
tually he became the Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of the paper, but subsequently 
rejoined the Dockham organization. He 
had been in failing health for some time. 
Tuberculosis of the throat was the 


journal connections 





immediate cause of his death. His 
widow survives him. 
Edward P. McCabe 
Edward P. McCabe, president and 


manager of the Hygienic Fleeced Under- 
wear Co., Philadelphia, died on Monday, 
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McCabe was born in 
Philadelphia; he learned the knitting 
business with the late Thomas Dolan, 
continued in that line ever 
He has been identified with the 
Fleeced Underwear Co. ever 
incorporation about nineteen 
’ He is survived by a widow 
and three children. He was a member 
of the Manufacturers Club and the 
Philadelphia Athletic Club. 


January 24. Mr. 


and has 
since 
Hygienic 
since its 


years ago 


Job Smith 


Job Smith, for thirty-three years 
superintendent of the plant of George 
C. Hetzel Co., Chester, Pa., manufac- 
turers of worsted and woolen goods, 
died Monday, Jan. 24 at the Jefferson 
Hospital, Philadelphia following an 
operation. Mr. Smith was fifty-seven 
years of age. Born in Yorkshire, Eng., 
he came to America when he was 22 
and lived at Worcester, Mass. until he 
came to Pennsylvania. He was presi- 


dent of the Ridley Park (Pa.) School 
Board. His widow and two children 
survive him. He was formerly with 


the old firm of Greer & Hetzel in Phila- 
delphia up to the time of their disso- 
lution about 25 years ago. 


Marine Corps Supply Awards 

The following awards have been made 
by the Quartermaster U. S. Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C., for furnish- 
ing miscellaneous clothing supplies, 
under bids opened Dec. 28: Frank T. 
Dunlap, 100,000 yards drilling, bleached, 
10.14c. ; 50,000 yards drilling, unbleached, 
30 inch, 9.35c.; 10,000 woolen blankets 
$3.22 each. West Branch Knitting Co., 
100,000 cotton undershirts, 18.8c. each. 


Removes Headquarters 
Schwab & 

aid wool waste, lo- 
Bourse Building, Phila- 
delphia, has been reorganized and will 
be known as Nathan Schwab & Sons 
Chey have leased a four-story and bas« 
ment building, 1524-28 N. Hancock St.. 
which will be occupied as office and 
warehouse This was made 
their growing business 


The tirm) of Borden, 


dealers in cotton 


cated in the 


change 
necessary by 
Buys Machinery 

The machinery and equipment of the 
Persian Mills, operated by Bunting & 
Heritage, 1202-14 So. 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturing cotton worsted 
and woolen goods, has been purchased 
by John J. McCloskey He has 
bought the equipment of the Sterling 


Mills Co., at Bridgeport, Pa., manufac- 
turing cassimeres. 


also 


Wool Association Annual 

The annual business meeting of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers will be held Wednesday, Feb. 
9, at Young’s Hotel, Mass. 
Nothing but routine business will be 
considered and the gathering will be 
purely informal with no speechmaking. 


3oston, 


COTTON GOODS TRADE NOTES 

The bleached account of the 
Grosvenor-Dale Co., North Grosvenor- 
dale, Conn., including the Masonville 
and Crow Indian brands, is being trans- 
ferred to Grinnell Willis & Co., as of 
Feb. 1. 

The Putnam-Hooker Co., Cincinnati, 
has been appointed exclusive selling 
agents for the Enterprise (Ala.) Cotton 
Mills, manufacturers of single filling 
duck and osnaburgs; the Globe Cotton 
Mills, Augusta, Ga., manufacturers of 
duck and osnaburgs; the Sutherland 
Manufacturing Co., Augusta, Ga., man- 
ufacturers of sheetings, drills, osna- 
burgs, ete., and the Corsicana (Texas) 
Cotton Mills, manufacturers of duck. 


goods 
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Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining 


textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 


be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions shou! 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvement 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the view 


expressed. 
evidence of good faith. 


Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as 


3 If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge cov: 
ing the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR 





COST FINDING IN FINISHING 
WORKS 
Technical Editor: 

It was recently reported in one of the 
trade papers that a revival of interest 
in cost accounting was very noticeable 
in textile plants, not necessarily in large 
establishments, but all appeared inter- 
ested in this vital question. 

While the majority of cotton and 
woolen mills have for years depended 
on cost figures in doing their merchan- 
dizing, finishing establishments whether 
connected with weaving mills or as job 
finishing works, have been satisfied with 
the semi-annual figures to determine 
whether they had made or lost money. 

In normal times, when the cost of 
drugs and labor remain about the same, 
such figures obtained from the six 
month’s run were thought ample to meet 
the requirements of a financial state- 
ment, yet every practical manager knew 
that he was deceiving himself, that 
money was made on some lines, while 
prices on others were either too close or 
the lines were actually money losers. 
So long as this semi-annual accounting 
is continued, no correct cost of any one 
individual line can be determined. 

Some finishers, keenly alive to the 
situation, have installed some kind of 
cost accounting, while others are hesi- 
tating on account, not only of the in- 
stalling expense, but its future mainte- 
nance. We will agree that to spend one 
dollar to prevent another from going to 
waste is not very alluring, yet I venture 
to say that the most thoroughly equipped 
office in any finishing establishment will 
save the expense many times over in the 
course of a year by adopting a unit cost 
system; moveover, the knowledge of a 
true cost of any one line, will prevent 
the finishers from naming haphazard 
prices, a practise bringing about ruin- 
ous competition in that branch of in- 
dustry. 

Just now, unfortunately, the times are 
far from normal, the few aniline colors 
offered for sale have reached prohibitive 
prices, dyewood extracts are scarce and 
have nearly doubled in cost, while chem- 
icals of all kinds are jumping skywards 
from day to day. To add further to the 
finishers burden, the mechanical cost 
of dyeing with extracts is many times 
greater than aniline dyeing, on account 
of the number of runs which decreases 
the production and the time wasted in 
trying to match. All this extra expense 
adds very materially to the total cost, 
so unless the finisher can keep track of 
the cost of each lot he stands a good 
chance of running behind. The remedy 
is simple. Abandon the six months’ ac- 
countancy except for checking purposes 
and install a cost system based on the 
unit or lot. 

JoHN D. Street. 


Boston, Mass 


BLEACHING COTTON AND LIN- 
TERS FOR NITRATION 
Technical Editor: 

In your issue of Dec. 25, page 13, we have 
noted in the “ Mill Man's Column” that 
waste and raw cotton after boiling have 
been washed and drawn (reduced in length) 
in what paper makers term a “ Hollander 
machine.” Please inform us who makes 
these machines. Manufacturer (2590). 

The Hollander machine referred to in 
the “ Mill Man’s Column” is a machine 
used by the paper manufacturers. There 
are several of these machines built, 
being made, we understand, by the Nobel 





& Wood Machine Co., Hoosac Falls 
also Horn Bros., of Lawrence, Mass 
With this method of handling the stock 
either cotton, linters or waste, the mate 
rial after a sufficient boiling out in th: 
kiers, is placed into a Hollander machin: 
and kept in circulating motion by th: 
revolving of the paddle. The exposur: 
is probably at least a couple of hour 
before the water is drawn off and the 
materia! taken out by hand. This opera 
tion gives a thorough rinsing and tend 
to shorten the fibers. 

A continuous automatic rinser and ex 
tractor for rinsing and extracting th: 
cotton after the bleaching operation i 
built by C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mass. At the present tim: 
they are shipping three of these ma 
chines abroad for a foreign government 
The first two are to be placed tanden 
to be used for rinsing out the causti: 
after boiling, while the third machine i: 
placed after the bleaching tank, to rins« 
out the chloride of lime. The complet: 
outfit supplied by C. G. Sargent’s Son 
Corporation for preparing cotton and 
linters consists of automatic feed, con 
tinuous rinser and extractor, wet picker 
and dryers, all set tandem so that th 
material delivered to their chain of ma- 
chinery by the bleaching equipment 
comes out ready for the baling press 
The normal capacity of this automatic 
continuous apparatus for picking, rins- 
ing, extracting and drying previously 
bleached cotton or linters, runs at from 
800 to 900 pounds (dry weight) per 
hour. As high as 1,000 pounds has been 
obtained but the normal capacity is he 
tween 800 and 900 pounds per hour. 


FINISHING COTTON GOODS 
Technical Editor: 

Please inform me how I can get a finish 
such as is shown on the inclosed piece of 
cotton goods, illustrated at Fig. 1. 

Hoosac (2576). 

There are many different ways of 
securing the finish as shown on the 
sample of cotton goods submitted. If | 





knew the 


kind of 
“Hoosac” has I would be in a better 
position to give a formula for finishing 
these goods. 

These goods should be dried before 


finishing plant 


starching. They should then be run 
twice, through the following solution: 
For 50 gallons. 
20 ‘Ibs. Corn starch 


20 “Sago 

10 “Gelatin gum 

1% “ Cocoanut oil 

? a Ul arine 1 ] > 
2 ozs. tramarine blue 


Boil for one minute. 

If more weight is wanted talc, China 
clay or barytes can be added to the 
above mixture, in which case a little 
softening should also be added. 

Hector. 

To produce a finish similar to the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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New Machinery and Process 


This department is designed to present a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes being brought 


out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. 


It is not a list of patents but of 


improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic weekly record of new machinery, 


e‘c., Of interest to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described 


in this department. 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information 


obtained from those who control the machines and processes. 
We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department.--EDITOR. 





Vew Wool Washing Machine. G. 
Malard, 34 Rue du Tilleul, Tourcoing, 
France. An arrangement for dealing 
with wool in scouring, which avoids 
bringing the impurities which soil the 
wool into the first washing bath. 

fultiple Webbing Loom. Wilson & 
Longbottom, Ltd., Barnsley, England. 
A webbing loom for weaving carpet 
bindings, heavy tapes, belting, strong 
body belts, ete. The loom embodies sev- 
eral novel features and certain improve- 
ments in construction from the original 
form in which it was first put on the 
market, among the most important being 
the shuttle, which is similar to that used 


AMERICAN-BUILT WASTE 
PULLER 

\ new waste puller is being built in 
Philadelphia by Smith & Furbush Ma- 
chine Co. which combines the good fea- 
tures of foreign machines with several 
mprovements to give a waste puller of 
large productive capacity, requiring less 
power to operate, simple to handle and 
vith all dangerous parts carefully 
guarded to prevent accident. The 
standard width for this machine is 48 
nches and the main cylinder should run 
at about 250 revolutions per minute. 
Ihe power required to drive the ma- 
chine varies from 10 to 18 horse power, 
according to the amount of production 
and the class of stock, on average stock 
requiring from 12 to 15 horse power. 
The capacity varies from 6 to 10 tons 
per day of 10 hours, according to the 
tock and the diligence of the operators. 
The main cylinder runs in brass 
ushed ring oiling bearings, or S.K.F. 









earings if specified. All the other 
lers run in bearings 
are self-aligning, adjusting them- 
s automatically to any setting of 
loor. Poppets for the workers and 
pers are provided with heavy caps 
heavy springs to retain the sleeve- 
tng in place. In case, however, of 
Nusually large mass going into the 
they will allow the rolls to raise 
‘ttle and avoid breaking the poppets. 
‘eli-locking belt shifter is used on the 
in drive pulleys and also on the tight 
‘loose pulleys drawing the delivery 
and doffer. The feed roll stop 
selflockiry. 
{OW WASTE PULLER 1S OPERATED 
Waste puller is employed to man- 
wiping waste such as is used 


ball-sleeve 


1 


is also 


tur 


Se paren een 


in fly-shuttle looms, so that it is of ample 
filling-carrying capacity. 

Device for Producing Wide Tapes. 
E. Bourdin, 71 Rue Ney, Lyons, France, 
is putting on the market a machine for 


making tapes, without filling, much 
wider than have hitherto been man- 
ufactured. The manner of guiding the 


ends to the machine and the method 
of applying the adhesive present sev- 
eral unusual features. Two warps are 
used, each containing half the total num- 
ber of threads in the finished tape, the 
ends from each warp being arranged 
alternately in the horizontally disposed 
reed. 


by engineers, mechanics and automo- 
bilists. The raw stock from which wip- 
ing waste is made usually consists of all 
sorts of cop waste, tangled warps, or 
any kind of cotton mill thread waste. 
Lace curtains, netting and similar fab- 


rics also are used. For the cheaper 
grades of wiping waste, sweeps and 
shredded stock are utilized. 


The various classes of raw stock are 
laid on the floor in layers and are fed 
to the machine by taking armfuls from 
top to bottom of the pile to secure the 
right proportion of each class of stock. 
This makes the finished product of uni- 
form grade. As the stock is spread on 
the feed table of the machine, it is car- 
ried forward automatically to the feed 
rolls, which hold it in check and deliver 
it evenly and gradually to the main cyl- 
inder. The cylinder carries it past seven 
workers and_ strippers, opening and 
straightening out the stock. <A doffer 
removes the stock from the cylinder and 


then it is stripped off by a pair of de- 
livery rolls. These rolls pass the sheet 
of waste on to the lap drums where it is 
lapped around a mandrel and made into 
rolls. An iron catch roll is placed be- 
tween the main cylinder and doffer to 
assist in putting the stock on the doffer 
and to act as a windbreak. Undercovers 
are provided for the cylinder to catch 
the lint which is thrown out and this 
refuse can be removed by opening a 
door and letting it drop out. 
GOOD ALL-AROUND CONSTRUCTION 

The new waste puller is strongly and 
substantially built to handle a large 
amount of work. The cylinders are of 
cast iron of ample thickness, with heavy 
cast iron heads and steel shafts. They 
are turned true and smooth outside and 


accurately balanced. The feed rolls are 
made up of heavy cast disks strung on 
a heavy steel shaft. The cylinders are 
clothed with the best steel clothing. The 
main cylinder is covered with kiln-dried, 
selected maple lags, with sharp steel pins 
driven through. These teeth cannot back 
out, as the lags are bolted securely to 
the iron shell of the cylinder. The work- 
ers and strippers are clothed with steel 
cockspur teeth in steel lags. These are 
fastened to the body of the workers. 
The doffer has sharp staple teeth in steel 
lags, attached to an iron cylinder. The 
catch roll is also made with a cast-iron 
body. The lap drums are wood, tagged 
and grooved to wind up the roll of stock 
as it is delivered. To reinforce these 
drums and prevent splintering, the ends 
are protected by iron bands. The girts, 
arches and main bearings, in addition to 
being bolted securely, are doweled. It 
is impossible to move them out of place. 
\ll bearings are of ample length and 
provided with means for oiling. The 
gears, sprockets and pulleys are nicely 
finished and all parts are tastefully 
painted. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF STANDARD MACHINE 


The standard width of this machine is 
48 inches, but machines can be built nar- 
rower or wider to suit conditions. The 
width of a 48-inch machine is 8 feet 2 
inches; the length is 14 feet. Height re- 
quired to raise top feet 6 
inches. The feed table and lap drums 
are at a convenient height. The 
table is long with high sides; one pair 
5'4-inch feed rolls, cast-toothed disks, 
keyed on steel shaft; one 45'%-inch main 
cylinder, iron, sharp pins in maple lags; 
three 5 13-16-inch workers, iron, staple 
cockspur teeth in steel lags; four 5 13-16 
strippers, iron, staple cockspur teeth in 
steel lags; one 11-inch catch roll, iron, 
smooth; one 25 13-16 doffer, iron, sharp 
staple teeth in steel lags; one 51% inch 
lower delivery roll, iron, smooth; one 
5'% inch upper delivery roll, iron fluted ; 


covers, 0 


feed 


one pair 8-inch winding drums, wood, 
with the ends iron-banded. 

The main-drive pulleys are 24 inches 
hy 6 inches on right-hand side, facing 


feed table, equipped with self-locking 
belt shifter. The doffer drive pulleys, 
on left-hand side, are provided with a 
self-locking belt shifter, operated from 
the delivery end. The feed rolls are 
driven by chain and provided with a 
stop motion. The main cylinders are 
equipped with brass bushed, ring-oiling 
bearings, and all other cylinders are 
equipped with self-aligning sleeve bear- 
ings. All cylinders are made with ends 
closed in. Further particulars of the 
new waste puller will be sent by the 
builders, Smith & Furbush Machine Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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Textile Patents 
ARTIFICIAL FIBERS 


Up to the present in the artificial silk 
industry, attention has been largely de- 
voted to the production of continuous 
threads. The has been treated 
like waste from natural silk and made 
into spun artificial silk yarns. A process 
for the production of fine artificial fibers 
for spinning, the general coarseness of 
which is not greater than that of silk 
floss, has been patented, and is described 
in part by the inventors as follows: 

The filaments being produced are in 
parallel fleeces or layers which can be 


waste 





directly passed to the drawing rollers 
and spun on frames without being pre- 
viously subjected to combing. The ma- 
chine for carrying out the process 
yields the filaments and fleeces mutually 
parallel. Otherwise stated, the process 
forming the object of the invention is to 
some extent a mixed process, consisting 
in producing the thread by the process 
of continuous spinning and then simply 
subjecting it to the last operations of 
the spinning of schappe. 

On issuing from the formers or 
immersed in the coagulation 
baths, the artificial filaments are wound 
on bobbins or sp ols, of which the diam- 
eter depends on the thickness desired, 
and are cut according to the length de- 
sired. As these filaments are mutually 
parallel they can be sent to the drawing 
rollers without combing or other 
process, and thence to the spinning 
frames where they are treated like cot- 
ton slivers of silk. The 
threads obtained after winding may be 
longer than and as fine as cotton threads 
while possessing the luster of artificial 
silk. 

The illustration shows a sectional ele- 
vation of the 
process. The viscous solution from 
which the filaments are made is con- 
tained in a suitable receiver which sup- 
plies the solution through pipes 5 to the 
various formers 6 within a 
trough 7 coagulating 
liquid 

To force the material in the 
receiver to through the holes of 
the formers there is provided at 8 a 
connection to 


nozzles 


roving or 


machine used in the 


disposed 


containing the 


Viscous 


issuc 


a compressed air supply 
so as to create above the free surface 
of the solution a sufficient to 
attain the object. The filaments issuing 
from the formers 6 form a lap 9, the 
number of filaments in the fleece being 
a3 large as possible while their thick- 
ness depends on the qualities which ma- 
terial to be produced has to possess, it 
being of importance in practice to make 
the filaments as fine as possible. The 
filaments are then wound on a spool 
such as 10. 

The number of pairs of spools such as 
10 and 10’ working alternately depends 

(Continued on page 45) 
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New Mill Enterprises, Enlargements and Improvements, Etc. 


COTTON 


Sr. Pauts, N. C. At a meeting of the 
tockholders of the St. Pauls Cotton 
Mills Co., held last week, it was decided 
to increase the equipment from 7,000 
to 12,000 spindles. Work on an addi- 
tion to the mill to accomodate the new 
equipment is to be started immediately. 
The stockholders authorized a _ semi- 
annual dividend of 5 per cent. 

Lanpis, N. C. Construction work on 
in addition to the plant of the Linn 
Mills Co. will be started in March. The 
building when completed in August will 
he equipped with 3,876 new spindles, 
increasing the total spindlage of the 
company to 9,812. Cotton yarns, 4s to 
14s, are manufactured with the present 
equipment; the new machinery will op- 
rate on 4s to 16s. The mill is changing 
ver to electric power. 

*EASTHAMPTON, MAss Machinery 

racts have been placed for the large 
new mill that is being built for the 
West Boylston Manufacturing Co., cot- 
ton goods All of the spinning ma- 
chinery excepting twisters and combers 
will be furnished by the H. & B. Amert- 
cal Machine Co., aggregating about 
39.000 spindles The Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has the 
contract for 210 twisters including some 
to take the place of machinery installed 
in the main plant. Contract for 100 
Nasmith combers has been placed with 
A. S. Fuller, agent in this country for 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., Man 
chester, Eng., together with comple- 
sliver ribbon lap ma- 
chinery; this increase the West 
Boylston equipment of Nasmith comb- 
ers to nearly 300 machines. 

*Ware, MAss 
Otis Company, for which contract 
recently awarded, as noted, is to be 195 
x 111 feet, three stories high. The new 
mill will take the place. of the present 
Mill No. 2, which will be torn down 
upon the completion of the new struc- 
ture and the removal of machinery now 
in No. 2 Mill to the new building. The 
company states that this construction is 
not of special importance as an addi- 
tion to its plant in the way of increased 
production 

*Urica, N. Y. The Utica Steam & 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, have 
placed contracts for the spinning ma- 
chinery to be installed in their large 
mill involving about 40,000 spin- 

Everything but the roving ma- 
chinery will be furnished by the Saco- 
lowell Shops, Boston, Mass., the roving 


mentary and 


will 


The new mill for the 
was 


new 


dies 


machinery coming from the Woon- 
socket (R. 1.) Machine & Press Co. 
*Brooxrorp, N. C. Brookford Mills 


Manufacturing Co., which 1s the name 
under which the Brookford Mills, Inc., 
are to operate following their sale, men- 
tioned recently, to A. D. Julliard & Co., 
has commenced the erection of an addi- 
tion to its mill. This addition will be 
an extension of the west end of the 
building, 100 feet long and the width of 
the present building. The first floor will 
be used to install 100 additional looms 
and the second floor will be utilized as 
a cloth room. Improvements are con- 


templated in the way of warehouses, 
outbuildings, etc. 
Forest City, N. C. An addition to 


the picker room of the Florence Mills 
process of construction. A quan- 
tity of new pickers with automatic feeds 
will be installed on completion; a num- 
ber of new drawing frames and speed- 
ers have already been installed. On 
Feb. 1 the city power plant will put in 
a day current, part of which will be 
utilized by the Florence Mills’ finishing 
department. A 35 h.p. motor will be 
used for driving the machinery. 


is in 


WOOL 


PitrsFieLp, Me. William McGilvery, 
treasurer of the McGilvery-Cummings 
Co., manufacturer of wool shoddy, an- 
nounces that rumors current for several 
months past to the effect that its plant 
is to be moved to Webster, Mass., are 
incorrect. He states that no change in 
location is contemplated. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Stratton & Simp- 
son have taken over and are operating 
the spinning department of Coaquanock 
Mills, formerly operated by David 
Brown & Son, 70th Street and Haver- 
ford Avenue. They have increased their 
equipment to 6,000 spindles, which are 
being run on commission, spinning 
woolen yarns from 3 to 30 cut. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Permit has been 
granted for the erection of a factory for 
Bush & Terry, manufacturing rugs. 
The building will be four stories, brick 
and stone, 60 x 140 feet, and will be lo- 
cated at Jasper and Orleans Streets. 

*LowELL, Mass. The _ Brookfield 
Manufacturing Co., notice of the in- 
corporation of which with a capital 
stock of $50,000, has been noted, has 
located its plant in the No. 2 mill of 
the Middlesex Co. It will employ about 
100 operatives, it is stated, and will 
manufacture woolens exclusively for 
the present but later may include cot- 
ton and silk fabrics. Officers of the 
company are given as: Henry Lewis, 
president ; C. Brooks Stevens, treasurer. 
Directors include Robert A. Latimer 
and Firth B. Rollinson, of Wakefield, 
and George F. Wagner, of Lowell. Mr. 
Stevens is treasurer of the Middlesex 


Co. and of the U. S. Bunting Co., of 
Lowell. 
*Werster, Mass. Negotiations for 


the establishment of a shoddy mill here 
have been completed and D. E. Cum- 
mings, of Oldtown, Me., has definitely 
decided to locate such a plant in the 
Amos Bartlett property on Main Street. 
Improvements and machinery installa- 
tions are already under way at the plant. 
Local labor will be employed exclusive- 
ly in the mill, which will be in charge 
of a superintendent from Oldtown, Me., 
temporarily; later Mr. Cummings will 
take charge of the plant himself, it is 
stated. Mr. Cummings, formerly presi- 
dent of the McGilvery-Cummings Co. 
of Pittsfield, Me., manufacturer of wool 
shoddies, is quoted as saying that he has 
an abundance of orders for the Webster 


plant. 
KNIT 


Jonessporo, Ga. Application for a 
charter has been made by the Jonesboro 
Manufacturing Co. with a capital stock 
of $30,000. The new company will 
establish a plant for the manufacture of 
men’s hosiery and will do its own dye- 
ing and finishing; electric power will be 
used. A charter will be granted Feb. 21. 
The principal incorporators are L. Z. 
Gilbert, J. O. Hightower and D. P. 
Melson. 

*Bovitt, Inano. James Campbell, re- 
cently noted as desirous of starting a 
knitting mill here, has begun operations 
on the manufacture of lumbermen’s 
knit goods. He has purchased two knit- 
ting machines and is on the market fora 
quantity of additional equipment, among 
which is included machinery to manu- 
facture wool into yarn. Mr. Campbell 
is interested in receiving bids on ball 
bearings, boxes, cloth boards, ete., 
brushes, burr pickers, carding ma- 
chinery, combs, dyeing machinery, fin- 
ishing machinery, jacquards, knitting 
machinery and needles, looms, sewing 
machines, silk machinery, spinning ma- 
chinery, twisting machinery, woolen and 
worsted machinery, and a long list of 
additional equipment. 


*DurHAM, N. C. Production of 
goods is to begin about Feb. 15 in the 
plant of the new Bowling-Emory Knit- 
ting Co., located at 510 Gurley Street. 
Cotton and mercerized half hose is to be 
manufactured with an initial equipment 
of 58 knitting machines, about 25 opera- 
tives to be employed at the start. The 
company expects to add 100 additional 
knitting machines and to equip a dyeing 
and finishing plant. It is in the market 
for the additional knitting machinery 
to be installed and for equipment for 
the proposed dyeing and finishing plant. 
Electric power is to be utilized and the 
product is to be sold direct. The com- 
pany is incorporated for $5,000 and its 
officers are: Dr. E. H. Bowling, presi- 
dent; J. H. Emory, treasurer and buyer ; 
J. W. Emory, superintendent. 

*Detroit, Micu. A 50 per cent. in- 
crease in capacity will be made by the 
Victor Knitting Mills, which recently 
increased their capital stock from $25,- 
000 to $50,000 as noted. Woolen and 
worsted sweaters hosiery and fancy 
knit goods are manufactured with an 
equipment of 50 knitting machines and 5 
sewing machines. 


SILK 


*QUAKERTOWN, Pa. The Richland 
Silk Throwing Co., recently incorpo- 
rated for $30,000 as noted, will locate 
its business in the Tohick-on-Heights 


plant formerly operated as a_ hosiery 
mill. The incorporators of the com- 
pany are, Walter Little, of Paterson, 


Rushmore G. Williams of Maplewood, 
and Thomas Potts of Quakertown. 

*Mystic, Conn. Work on improving 
the plant of the Robinson Silk Co. is 
progressing, and it is reported as prob- 
able that within a few weeks the output 
of the plant, located in the Ninigret 
Mills building, will be doubled. New 
machinery is being installed and the 
force of operatives is being enlarged. 

New Beprorp, Mass. Samuel Gold- 
farb has succeeded Morris Finkelstein 
as treasurer of the Gilt Edge Silk Co.; 
Mr. Goldfarb has been acting as super- 
intendent of the plant for some time. 
Regarding a rumor to the effect that the 
company is considering an enlargement 
of its plant, Mr. Goldfarb is quoted as 
saying that the outlook for this is very 
bright. It has been reported that be- 
tween 400 and 500 new looms will be 
added in the near future. Silk linings 
are manufactured with a present equip- 
ment of 128 looms operated by«steam 
power. 


CHRISTIANA, Pa. Storb, Snader & 
Co., manufacturers of broad silks with 
a plant at New Holland, Pa. are re- 
ported to be considering the location 
of a branch mill here, to employ about 
80 operatives. If favorable decision is 
reached a 90 x 200 foot mill will be 
built, it is stated. At New Holland the 
concern operates 290 looms by electric 
power; it is capitalized at $250,000. 

SIEGFRIED, Pa. The Egypt Silk Mills 
Corporation is making arrangements to 
combine several of the auxiliary depart- 
ments in its plant. While the plans are 
still in the formative stage, it is ex- 
pected the Egypt plant will be devoted 
to weaving almost exclusively. 

*Arpurtis, Pa. A petition has been 
filed to have the Alburtis Silk Ribbon 
Mills adjudged involuntary bankrupts. 
The petitioning creditors with their 
claims are: National Silk Dyeing Co., 
$5,682.12; Allentown National Bank, 
$380; W. H. Ryan, $85.08. 

Paterson, N. J. The Stave Silk Co. 
has been incorporated for $100,000 to 
manufacture silk and cotton goods. In- 
corporators: C. E. Bogert, Albin Smith 
and Fannie Cohen. 


MILL PERSONALS 


George O. Dexter has been appointed 
superintendent of the Warner Division 
of the Bay State Cotton Corporation, 
Newburyport, Mass. He was formerly 
employed at the LeRoy Division of the 
Bay State Corporation, LeRoy, N. Y. 

Albert Gastonguay has been appointed 
superintendent of the LeRoy Division 
of the Bay State Cotton Corporation, 
succeeding George O. Dexter. He was 
formerly an overseer at this mill. 


ning for the Corr Manufacturing Co,, 
East Taunton, Mass., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the 
Berkeley (R. I.) Co. 

Patrick McHale, second hand in the 
spinning department for the Corr Manu- 
facturing Co., East Taunton, Mass., has 
resigned his position and William 
Sweetser, also a second hand in the 
same department has resigned. 

Fred Johnson, who has been in charge 
of the dry finishing department for the 
3ound Brook (N. J.) Woolen Mill, has 
resigned his position with that company. 

Louis H. Dwyer, overseer of weaving 
for the J. J. Regan Manufacturing Co. 
Rockville, Conn., in its Saxony Mills, 
has resigned his position with that com- 

| 
| 


pany and is succeeded by William 
Koenig. 

John H. Cope has been appointed 
president of the Bamberg (S. C.) Cot- | 


ton Mills Co., succeeding E. F. Ver-, 
dery. Mr. Cope comes from Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

C. L. Gilbert has been appointed over- 
seer of weaving for the No. 1 mill of 
the Victor Manufacturing Co., Greer, 
S. C. He was formerly employed at 
Old Fort, N. C. 

W. J. Smith has taken charge of the 
carding and spinning at the Highland 
City Mills, Talladega, Ala. He comes 
from Yazoo, Miss. 

Thomas F. Andrews has accepted a 
position as overseer of carding for J. S 
Cordingly & Son, Newton Lower Falls 
Mass. He comes from Webster, Mass 

M. J. Lannon has accepted a position 
as overseer of finishing for the Bound 
Brook (N. J.) Woolen Mills. He comes 
from Lowell, Mass. 


S 


tion as overseer of weaving for th 
Franklin Mills Corporation, Unionville 
Franklin, Mass. He was formerly em 
ployed as overseer of weaving for th 
Corr Manufacturing Co., East Taun 
ton, Mass. 


William Truesdale, overseer of spin- | 
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G. S. Giffin has accepted a position a 
overseer of weaving for the Brampto! 
Woolen Co., Penacook, N. H. He wa 
formerly employed by the Merrima 
Woolen Co., Dracut, Mass. | 


Thomas Pendergast has accepted 


ce ata Pe 
position as overseer of carding for tM" J, 
(Mass.) Manufacturing ©4 cha. 


Jefferson 
He comes from Franklin, Mass. 


Ce 


nters, 


accordat 


print 
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part 


Arthur Gordon has accepted a p0S$ cons} 


tion as overseer of carding for J. Broa‘ 
bent & Son, Unionville, Conn. He w: 
formerly employed by H. W 
Manville Co., Finderne, N. J. 


John F. Conway has accepted a p05} sta: 
fixer 1G of t 
Thomas Dalby Co., Watertown, Ma tin 


tion as sewing machine 


He comes from Wakefield, Mass 

James A. Higgins has been appoint] tal 
overseer of spinning for the Marlaq_ tl 
Mills, M. T. Stevens Sons Co. Ag T! 
dover, Mass. He comes from Yat cat 
Conn. ab] 

Adolph J. Ziegler has accepted af 
tion as overseer of carding for the > 
ton Co., Clinton, Mass. He was ! 
merly employed at the Webster Wo 
Co., Sabattus, Me. 


* Indicates mention of project a 
rious issue. 
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DYEING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING 


Goods (4) Dyeing, Bleaching G& Finishing. 
Bright Colors On Apron Cloths 
By Raffaele Sansone 
HE employment of cotton fabrics direct printing of white or slightly col- 
printed in very bright showy shades — ored cloth. 
r the making up of aprons has greatly THE PADDING PROCESS 


ncreased of late years and represents at 
present one of the most important fields 

calico printing. After the 
uuntered with the first simple 
rns, which found a market 
ing to their low price and were 
rgely substituted for those apron 
ths produced formerly through weav- 
ing or which consisted simply of dyed 
materials, a new articles of 
more complicated nature were placed on 
the market. 


success 
pat- 
ready 


series of 


Through a special disposi- 


tion during the printing, a border was 
roduced running all through the 
piece which, owing to its position toward 
the ends, permitted with comparatively 
little sewing the production of very 
neat aprons. This method obviated 
npletely the necessity for fringes or 
her additions, mostly applied such 
ises where only ordinary printed or 


yed materials could be used and which 

required a certain study if an attractive 
had to be given to them in 
the finished state. 


Appearance 


This innovation, beside reducing the 
cost of the material employed for this 
form of feminine attire, simplified the 

iking-up of an apron. Many who, in 
consideration of the time required for 
cutting out and sewing, or through in- 

pacity in the making up of the fring 
nerally used at the bottom, had for- 
rly preferred to buy the apron ready 
le and use the material until quite 
ld and torn through wear and tear, 


soon found it convenient to make up 
their own aprons, permitting themselves 
much more variety by constantly chang- 
ng them. 

\ great development was to follow 

introduction of these articles that 
imitated in all industrial 
Their manufacture requires, in 


were soon 


centers, 


rdance with the number of colors to 
printed or the complication of the 
designs used, much more attention on 


part of the printer than many might 
Bright apron cloths are now very 

ly manufactured and can be pur- 

d cheaply everywhere. 

printed fabrics, which can be 

considered among the most beautiful, 
mployed principally by those who 
ccustomed to a large number and 


Lhese 


Variety of showy aprons, and who do 
not nsider whether the goods will 
stand a good laundry washing. Many 


se aprons, after the first or second 
hey have passed through the hands 
laundry people, are so faded as to 
n quite an old appearance. Later 
become decolorized all through. 
not mean that these goods 
t be classed among the most profit- 
for their exceedingly poor colors 
in a much larger consumption 
f faster materials had been used. 
* majority of these goods are pro- 
generally by two processes, one of 
is based on the discharging of 
1 material, and the other on the 


i doe Ss 


By the padding process the cloth is 
first bleached in order to produce a half 
or full white, in accordance with what 
styles are to be printed, and then padded 
with the ground color on an ordinary 
padding machine. As only one side of 
the material is padded and cannot 
directly through the liquor contained in 
the trough below, a portion of the 
roller is placed in such a manner that it 
revolves in the liquors, of which it takes 
up a certain quantity carrying it against 
the cloth just above where it is pressed 
in the fabric when the 


pass 


cloth passes 
through the nip of the rollers. As the 
quantity of the color paste would vary 


considerably owing to the varying quan 
tity in the color trough, the lower roller 
is furnished with a doctor regulated by 
arrangement. This 

bath any excess of 


screw 
back into the 


a special 
sends 
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pe 


FIG. 1 


After the padding the cloth 
[his drying is done on 
principle of 


color paste 
is dried directly. 
the hot flue, the 
shown at Fig. 1. 

The back of the 
tact with the guide 
piece through the 
padded color it contains, which 
rare cases may pass through the fabric, 
very rarely touches the rollers and no 
cleaning, or very little, is mecessary 
when changing the colors. The dry 
terial thus obtained is next printed on 


} ] ; 
which 18 


cloth comes in con- 
rollers that lead the 
machine, so that the 
in some 


ma- 


an ordinary printing machine with the 
discharges that are to produce the de- 
signs on the right side. Should it be 


necessary to steam the padded color be- 


fore printing this is done in a special 
ager where the material comes in con- 
tact with superheated steam. After 
ageing another drying is necessary. 


This takes place generally in a different 
hot flue, after which the printing is car- 
ried out as in the other case. 

The variety of articles that can be 
produced in this manner is very large, 
and varies in accordance with what pad- 
ding and discharging colors are used. 
When the material is dried in a hot flue 
on leaving the padding machine and it is 
steam the ground 


necessary to color 


before printing cess of 
padding, 


drying 


the whole pr 


drying, steaming and again 
to which the cloth has to be 

jected can be carried out in a continu 
ous form. The material on making its 
exit in a dry condition can be furnished 
with the desired designs, being again 
dried, steamed and dried for the 


tion or fixation of the 


sub- 


produc 


color in a con 


tinuous fashion It is then calender 


and folded ready for 


the packing room. 
In the most modern we 


irks a certain 
disposition is generally given to the 
above operations in “order to treat tl 
material as cheaply and in as little space 
as possible. Fig. 2 shows a plan for a 


similar plant in which the 


( nued on page 21) 


Correcting Trouble in a Cotton Bleachery 


By Geiger 
— time ago I went to work in a told him that the goods were to be put 
bleaching, dyeing and mishing in three piles. I watched the first pile 
works that were having trouble in all until it was bleached enough, when it 
departments. They were then working Was put through the next washing ma- 
on cambrics, percalines, sateens, bunt chine 
ings, long cloth, gauze, pongee, napkins I then went back to the heavy eg ls 
crash towels, ducks and drills Phe being bleached and when these were in 
dyer informed me that he could not get — the pit along with the light goods I told 
two lots of the same kind of goods to the man to go ahead and run them 
come out alike if the cloth happened to through the water mangle. He started 
come from the bleach house on different to put them on rollers when I asked him 
days. Some of the goods that wert what was the matter with the reel on 
to be finished white appeared streaky, the mangle. It seems that the att iad 
cloudy and of a poor shade, but they never been used. However, I got belt 
were all strong enough and put it on and ran the goods down 
It fell to me to set matters right, but into a truck, getting twenty pieces in 
where to begin was a puzzle. First | without stopping. I could only find two 
walked through the gray room and had _ trucks, but these were enough to show 
a talk with the foreman. I noticed the the man how easy it was 
operatives stitching together, ready fot Some of the goods were to be dyed 
the singe house and afterward for the and as they came out all right, the fault 
kier, any cloth that was to be singed or for the previous trouble seemed to lie 
bleached regardless of the weight of the with the bleacher. Che trouble was 
goods. I asked the ae if he could found to be due to the fact that the 
arrange to have all the heavy goods go goods were not boiled right, nor 
in one kier, cae ‘aids in another bleached right, and the washing off was 
and the light weight goods in another. done incorrectly. Other goods that 
He said they had tried that plan some were to be starched and some for soft 
years ago, but that it was too much finish, came out all right 
trouble and that it did not make any BETTER PRODUCTION AND OUALITY 
difference as all the goods were to be I finally got the operatives in the gray 
bleached. room to follow my instructions as well 
I followed these goods to the kier. A as those in the bleach house and by care- 
man had been appointed to put in the fully watching the bleaching and wash- 
caustic soda and soda ash; the same ing off and seeing that the goods went 
quantity each time, regardless of the right on through the different processes 
kind of goods in the kier. After all the to the finishing department instead of 
kiers were full the night man came lying around on rollers for days and 
along and started to boil the kiers. He sometimes weeks, the troubles were cor- 
informed me that all the goods were rected and the production slightly in- 
boiled eight hours creased. : 
CLASSIFYING THE Goops The whole uuble, I found out later, 
started with the man in the gray room. 
In the morning I had a talk with the He had good ideas on production but 
superintendent, telling him what I had neglected quality. As a result of his ef- 


seen in the 
how the 


room and my idea of 


classified. He 


gray 
goods should be 


did not agree with me, stating that it 
did not make much difference. About 
that time they were running through the 
washing machine the goods that I had 
seen put in the kier the day before. | 


pointed out to the superintendent that 
none of the goods had been boiled long 
enough and that the heavy goods were 


boiled. He stated that if the 
boiled over again it 
would upset the whole place ther 
would be a loss of production. How- 
ever, I separated the goods and 
put them back to boil 
While the heavy goods 
I let the hands go ahead with t light 
through the anal 
boy that was plaiting down was go- 
put them all in one pile, but I 


only half 
heavy 


goods were 


and 
heavy 


were boiling 


goods chemic 
The | 
ing t 


forts a bleacher who had been very suc- 


nani left and was replaced by a man 


whose sole efforts were to rush goods 
through. 

When giving my report to the owner 
ifter | t everything straightened out 
he told me some of the explanations 
that had been given him regarding bad 
work One ce mplaint was bad water. 
The mill had been running successfully 
for years with water from the same 
source \nother excuse was that the 
blowers that supplied the tenters with 
hot air must have been drawing in 
smoke; another, that the warp dressers 
must be using some preparation that 
made the goods streaky. However, 
after careful methods had been in- 
stalled the results were entirely satis- 
factory both as to quality and produc- 
tion, 
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BLEACH «Starch 


BLEACH 


BLEACH 


BLEACH 


Y 


A 100% Bleaching Agent 


No Dust 
ee No Sludge 
with Absolute No Odor 
Safety, 

Cleanliness and Stronger Goods 


Softer Finish 


Convenience 


| 
Highest 





Write for Descriptive Booklet and Particulars 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. AY f fp 











1)° you realize the 1m- 

portance of good 
sizing in your mill? 
Starch is one of the most 
important materials used 
in the manufacture of 
cotton. 


Some manufacturers use the cheapest 
starch on the market, because it is cheap; 
some use potato starch, because they do 
not know the value of corn starch; some 
pay a high price for a brand name with- 
out knowing what they are getting; while 
others have made a study of their sizing 
process and used the kind of starch which 
is best adapted to their particular class of 
work and which produces maximum re- 
sults at minimum cost. It is needless to 
say that the manufacturer who has made 
a study of his process and knows what he 
is using and why he is using it is getting 
better results for less money than the 
manufacturer who is simply guessing. 

We have made a scientific study of the require- 
ments of the industry and now manufacture special 
starches to meet every requirement of the textile 
industry. 

We have a textile expert who will study your 
problems and show you how to improve your sizing 
process. 


For full information address 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


January 29, 1916 
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COLORS ON APRON CLOTHS 
(Continued from page 19) 


ach machine or apparatus has _ been 

specially studied so as to place it under 

he best and cheapest working condition. 
ARRANGEMENT OF PLANT 

The cloth enters between the cylinders, 


’ 


{ | ty a 
hy i ca ©) 
: —~ s = 
~~ ; ~ Agury oy y 
\ J >~ at ne 


FIG. 


\. B, of the padding machine so as to 
resent the right side against the lower 
ylinder, B, which takes up the padding 
color, while the wrong side remains 
practically untouched. On leaving the 
idding machine the cloth comes in con- 
tact on the other side with a series of 
narrow wooden rollers that guide it into 
the third hot flue where it is dried com- 
pletely, being then carried through an 
pening below to the second ager where 

is steamed until the ground color is 
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ager guides the material to the second 
hot flue. On coming out the cloth is 
calendered. This takes place on the 
calender, F G, Fig. 3, which finishes and 
prepares the material ready folded for 
the packing room. 

From the above description it will be 
seen that a large amount of material can 





> 


be treated in very little space without re- 
quiring any intermediate stoppage what- 
ever. Besides this advantage the steam 
required for the ageing in the first and 
second agers also serves for the heating 
of the four hot flues. The heat devel 
oped above the flues through the hot air 
chamber, J, is enough for the drying op- 
erations, provided the hot 
the necessary dimensions and the whole 
plant is so calculated as to satisfy each 
If, however, the hot air chamber, 


flues are of 


case, 





























xed. It makes its exit by an opening J, is made to pass around the hot flues 
bove, entering into the fourth hot flue and agers by means of suitable double 
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FIG, 3 
be dried ready for the printing ma- walls, Fig. 3, it is possible to reduce the 


chine, E. Here it is printed with the de- 
ired discharge pastes that are to pro- 
ice the designs on the fabric. In order 
dry the material after the printing it 
s necessary to pass it around the drying 
nd ageing plant, which is done by 
means of another series of wooden rol- 
lers that come in contact only with the 
untreated portion of the fabric. 
\fter this drying an opening in the 
ttom permits entrance of the cloth 
into the first ager for the last steaming 
that fixes or develops the colors of the 


signs. An opening in the top of the 


size of the hot flues and obtain a more 
thorough utilization of the heat than is 
obtained in the first case, thus reducing 
the cost of the ageing and drying. 

When the very brightest results 
not desired the are generally 
made with a solution of a direct color- 
ing matter suitably thickened. By print- 
ing a hydrosulphite discharge on the 
ground thus produced a great variety 
of pleasing colors and designs can be 
obtained, which are much brighter than 
those produced with the colors 
when dyed. 


are 


pastes 


same 


Origin of Synthetic Indigo 
By H. Brunck, Ph.D. 


HE fact that it has been a quarter 

of a century since the Badische 
nilin & Soda Fabrik of Germany 
rfected a method of producing arti- 
ial indigo as a result of the discov- 
cries of Adolph von Baeyer, causes in- 
terest in the beginnings and development 
this revolutionary manufacture. In 
period of about fifteen years this sub- 
stitute for natural indigo has practically 
supplanted the latter in the consuming 

markets of the world, and it has only 

heen upon the outbreak of the war that 

- y attention has been paid to the 


production of the natural substance. 

In an address delivered Oct. 20, 1900, 
upon the dedication of the Hofmann 
Memorial in Berlin, H. Brunck, Ph.D., 
managing director of the Badische Ani- 
lin & Soda Fabrik, gave an exhaus- 
tive technical description of the develop- 
ment of artificial indigo manufacture to 
the point of a commercial success. The 
incomplete translation of this address 
appended illustrates the wide field of 
scientific research in which the German 
chemists have experimented and which 
has been largely instrumental in pro- 
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Permanent Colors 
Create 
Permanent Trade 


The insistent demand of the Con- 
sumer for Fast Colors makes it 
imperative that the Retailer, the 
Jobber, the Cutter-up and Textile 
Manufacturers recognize the ques- 
tion, Fastness of Colors, as a most 
important one. 


Indi O The introduction of synthetic Indigo 
g by the Badische Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik 
in 1897 greatly lowered its cost, simplified its applica- 
tion and placed it on a scientific basis. The immediate 
practical result has been that Indigo is used on an ever 
increasing scale in the production of overall goods 
(denims) for working garments worn by artisans of all 
classes everywhere, as well as for navy blues with 
white designs, in percales, and similar fabrics which 
are so largely used the world over for women's house 
and working dresses. Nothing has yet been found 
which is as well suited as Indigo for these and many 
other purposes, since it combines minimum cost, bril- 
In fact, the 


word “Indigo” to the consuming public is a guarantee 


liancy of color and satisfactory fastness. 
of a durable and satisfactory color. 


Indanthrenes Unfortunately, how- 

ever, Indigo produces 
only a Blue, while the trade requires every shade in 
fast and brilliant colors. To Dr. Rene Bohn, Director 
of the Badische Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen 
a/Rhein, should be given credit for the discovery of 
the series of dyestuffs derived from Anthracene, known 
as Indanthrene Dyes, which produce fast colors in 
every desired shade and tone. The introduction of 
these dyes in the cotton industry has created a new 
standard for fastness and brilliancy, in which combined 
respects they excel any colors heretofore known. In- 
danthrenes are actually permanent while the fibre lasts, 
meeting therefore every trade requirement, a fact so 
well demonstrated that today the word ‘“Indanthrene”’ 
“Fast 
There is probably no factor of greater im- 
portance in the manufacture of cotton goods than the 
fastness of the colors, in that it constitutes a most 
attractive selling argument, increases their popularity, 
and broadens the market for them. 


(pronounced In-dan-threne) is synonymous with 
Colors.” 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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American Dyewood Co. 








QA full line of natural and 
artificial dyestuffs enables 
us to handle mill and trade 
problems from an impartial 


standpoint. Information 
and samples cheerfully 
supplied. 

New York Philadelphia 
Boston Hamilton, Ont. 


Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric. 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given 









“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America” 


Organized 1853 


Cash Capital, $6,000,000 


Head Office: ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


No. 56 Cedar Street President 
New York 


Fire, Lightning, Windstorm Insurance 


© Special Departments maintained for Service to the 
insuring public. 

© OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking 
proper advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD, and 
the value of Automatic Sprinkler and other protection 
for the manufacturing or distributing plant. 


“ Indemnity for loss of Profits, Commissions, and Use 
and Occupancy on acceptable Protected Plants at the 
minimum rate. 


© Correspondence invited by the Department of Im- 
proved Risks, 56 Cedar Street, New York City. 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 
OVER 


$155,000,000 





National Aniline & Chemical Co. 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS AND COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


IMPORTERS OF 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, GUMS, Ete. 


OFFICES & WAREHOUSES: 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


WORKS: 


Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Ine. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ducing the monopoly of dyestuff manu- 
facture which the German nation has 
been demonstrated as enjoying, especially 
ince the outbreak of the war. Ex- 
erpts from Herr Brunck’s address fol- 

Ww: 

“In 1868, the first complete synthesis 

f another vegetable coloring matter 

as accomplished. Graebe & Lieber- 
1ann had pointed out the path from 
nthracene to alizarine, and the chem- 

al industry hastened to follow that 
path. Magnificent was the result of this 
undertaking, and the industry of coal- 
tar colors gained a victory which justi- 
fied its further hopes and gave it the 
courage to direct its efforts toward a 
still higher goal, namely, the conquest of 
the oldest and most important of all col- 
oring matters, indigo. 

“The observaton by Emmerling & 
Engler, that indigo could be made from 
ortho-nitro-acetophenone, did not sup- 
ply chemical industry with an effective 
However, after Ad. Baeyer had 
added the synthesis of isatin to his pre- 
vious synthesis of indigo from the 
former, he discovered, in 1880, his beau- 
tiful synthesis of indigo from ortho- 
nitro-phenylpropiolic acid, and_ thus, 
from an industrial point of view, the 
question of manufacturing indigo, syn- 
thetically, assumed concrete and definite 
form, 

“The Badische Anilin and Soda Fab- 
rik and the Farbwerke vorm. Meister, 
Lucius & Bruning, at Hoechst a/Main, 
acquired Baeyer’s patents, and then, in 
conjunction with the inventor, they be- 
gan the technical investigation of the 
problem, which was destined to occupy 
a period of more than twenty years. 

“The task was begun with enthusi- 
asm, and the phases of the individual 
syntheses were systematically investi- 
gated and studied. Of the circumspec- 
tion and thoroughness with which the 
subject was studied in all its aspects, but 
slight conception is given by the patents 
subsequently taken out. 

“T have before me a tabulation of 
all the patents bearing on this subject, 
and it shows that in Germany alone 
there are 152 patented inventions. 

* At that time, indigo printing was a 
secret of but few firms, and was an 
operation requiring much experience. 
This circumstance suggested the con- 
version of ‘propiolic acid’ into indigo 
upon the fiber, and this conversion was 
possible after Caro had discovered in 
sodium xanthate a reducing agent suit- 
able for this purpose. 

“* Propiolic acid’ was introduced into 
cotton printing, and was employed espe- 
cially for the production of those deli- 
cate patterns which had hitherto been 
produced by means of indigo, accord- 
ing to the then prevailing methods, but 
only with difficulty. Unfortunately, 
however, this was more of a 
theoretical than of a practical nature, 
for ‘propiolic acid’ never used 
generally. 

‘The 1882 brought with it 
Baeyer & Drewsen’s synthesis of indigo 
irom ortho-nitrobenzaldehyde and ace- 
tone. This which likewise 
passed into the possession of the Farb- 
werke at Hoechst, and of the Badische 
was, in turn, subjected to technical in- 
vestigation. The formation of indigo 
was, indeed, more smooth than by means 
of the cinnamic acid process, but the de- 
velopment of a rational method of man- 
uiacture of ortho-nitrobenzaldehyde was 
beset with difficulties which at first ap- 

eared insurmountable. 

‘When, in 1886, the Badische Anilin 
nd Soda Fabrik had found the method, 
ich has recently also been patented to 
Societe des Usines du Rhone, ancien, 
liard, Monnet & Cartier, of directly 
idizing methyl derivatives of ben- 
zene to the corresponding aldehydes, 


base. 


success 


was 


year 


process, 


\, 
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without intermediate conversion into 
chlorination products, hope was again 
entertained of arriving at ortho-nitro- 
benzaldehyde by oxidizing ortho-nitro- 
toluene. However, these experiments 
were unsatisfactory and appeared to be 
without a practical future. 

“In 1893 the synthesis of indigo from 
ortho-nitrobenzaldehyde was made tech- 
nically available by Kalle & Co., in a 
manner similar to the way in which the 
‘propiolic acid’ process had already 
been applied. This firm succeeded in 
converting the intermediate product 
arising during the formation of indigo 
from the aldehyde and acetone, namely, 
ortho-nitrophenyllactic acid ketone, into 
a soluble bi-sulphite compound, and this 
found application in printing. This 
product which Kalle & Co. have placed 
upon the market as ‘Indigo salt’ is em- 
ployed for the purpose of printing in- 
digo upon cotton and is superior to 
‘propiolic acid’ on account of the ease 
of its application. 

“Tt was not until 1896, and when, in- 
deed, it seemed extremely likely that 
we should solve the problem of tech- 
nical indigo-synthesis along lines which 
we had followed in the meantime, that 
it appeared from published patents that 
this apparently abandoned field had, 
nevertheless, been assiduously  culti- 
The Farbwerke at Hoechst, had 
arrived at a technically useful process 
of converting ortho-nitrotoluene into 
ortho-nitrobenzaldehyde by the mixture 
of products obtained on chlorinating 
ortho-nitrotoluene with aniline or ani- 
line sulphonic acid, and which can then 
be readily isolated. The product so ob- 
tained is converted into the correspond- 
ing benzylidene compound, which latter, 
on treatment with acids, is converted 
into ortho-nitrobenzaldehyde, and ani- 
line or aniline sulphonic acid. 

“Tt was then, that is in 1890, that the 
chemical world was astonished by the 
discovery of Heumann, namely, that 
indigo could be obtained by melting 
phenylglycocoll with caustic potash. 


vated. 


“ Through this discovery, the question 
of the technical production of indigo 
was placed upon a new basis; the efforts 
of the industry in this direction were, 
by this means, led into new and pro- 
mising paths. Promising, because this 
new synthesis fulfilled the first require- 
ments of manufacture on a large scale, 
namely, the cheap and easy production 
of the required initial materials, which, 
in this case, were solely aniline, acetic 
acid, chlorine and alkali. 

“This invention was likewise ‘ac- 
quired by the Badische Anilin & Soda- 
Fabrik, and the Farbwerke at Hoechst, 
which at once took up the technical in- 
vestigation of this subject, at first with 
the assistance of the inventor, but he, 
unfortunately, died in 1894, and so did 
not see the completion of the structure 
founded upon his last researches. 

“Although the Heumann = synthesis 
fulfiilled the first requirement for tech- 
nical availability, namely, the easy 
supply of the initial materials, neverthe- 
less, it did not satisfy the requirements 
with respect to the yield of dyestuff. 
Although, after numberless  experi- 
ments, it was possible to improve this 
vield, yet the improvement was not such 
as to make manufacture profitable 

“Experiments to obtain a more satis- 
factory formation of indigo by substi- 
tuting for the alkali-melt another con- 
densation agent, led us, 
the Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co., at Elberfeld, to the ob- 
that an acid 
could be obtained from phenylglycocoll 
by the action of fuming sulphuric acid. 
However, this sulpho-acid does not 
possess the good dyeing properties 
which are possessed by the sulpho-acid 


and later also 


servation indigo-sulpho 


obtained by the sulphonation of indigo, 
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“Hungerford” 
FILTERS 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
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Expert Service— 


We have in our or- 
ganization trained men, 
experts in the chemistry 
of water purification — 
men who have studied 
for years the engineering problems presented by the 
many varying conditions that arise with each instal- 
lation—filter men who know their own filter’s possi- 
bilities and limitations, and who have a_ sufficiently 
complete knowledge of your industrial processes to 
adapt our apparatus to your conditions. 





GRAVITY FILTER 





We offer the services of this organization, free of 
charge, to those manufacturers who feel their water sup- 
ply is not in the proper condition to give best results. 

We will willingly make analyses of the water and 
submit plans and estimates of a filter plant to any 
manufacturer who desires such information. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 
1414 Pennsylvania Building, : - Philadelphia 





Tue Biecest Water FIcter 


ever installed in a textile plant in America is 
now completed and in operation at the print 
works of the Pacific Mills at Lawrence, Mass. 


It Guarantees 23,500,000 Gallons of Pure 
Water Every 10 Hours 


Water taken from the Merrimac River is 
filtered ‘‘bright and clear, free from matter 
in suspension visible to the naked eye and 
to a high degree colorless.’’¢ 
The 
this company we can give 
others, whether 
little. 
system is in use through- 
the United States 
and Canada. 


The cost of installing our 
system is soon saved in 
dyeing, bleaching and 
washing and by the elim- 
ination of  ‘“‘seconds’’ 
grease streaks and spots, 
often caused by dirty 
water. 


assurance we give 
big or 
That is why our 


out 


Tell us how much water you use and we will 
tell you the cost of a pure water system in- 
stalled at your plant. 

We won't mumble our words. 


Norwoop ENGINEERING Co. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
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FIRE-PROOF “HURRICANE” DRYERS 


ith =a (STEEL AND ASBESTOS CONSTRUCTION) 
Sectional-Continuous le 7} BOE. BUILT IN MANY SIZES AND TYPES FOR 


ee RAW STOCK, WARPS, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, CLOTH. YARN, ETC. 


Automatic Stock Dryer 


Complete equipments for 


casas DYEING, BLEACHING “i cil 


Linters, Wool, Hair, Rags etc. Yarn Dryer 


SCOURING AND CARBONIZING Write for Catalog on Automatic Drying & Conditioning Machines 


Greatest Capacity with Least Steam and Power 


[THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 672! GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Best Singeing at the Least Cost 


The Capacity of Your Gassing Machines may be 
Increased from 25% to 100% by Means of the 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing 
Dyeing, Drying, Printing and 
Finishing Machinery 
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Textile Fabrics andWarps 


t 


Gas 





System 





employing ordinary city 
gas. 


This device is easily in- 
stalled and delivers gas 
and air under pressure at 
absolutely correct mixture; 
produces a clean blue 
flame; singes thoroughly 
and uniformly. 





This mixture is regulated 
at machine instead of at 
burners. 


Mills use the KEMP 
AUTOMATIC GAS = 
SYSTEM, making a big a 


saving in gas consumption. 





KIERS FITTED WITH RUSDEN CIRCULATOR AND SUPERHEATER 










The Textile-Finishing 
Machinery Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Results Guaranteed. Furnished on Approval. 





It is equally effective for 
heating calenders. 





Flame burns in confined 
space; is self-sustaining 
and combustion _ perfect. 





N. Y. Office —30 Church St. 









BALTIMORE, MD. 


= STEAM TURBINE BUYERS 


ae who have communicated with users of Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbines for 
i | information on their operating record have received some interesting replies. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


“Our Turbine has not lost a moment’s time.” 
** Allis-Chalmers Purbine Generator very satisfactory. Have run it at intervals eighteen hours per day.” 
“If we had to buy again, we would unhesitatingly buy an Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine.” 








“Our Turbine is running with practically no attention. It is giving perfect satisfaction.” 
“The three large Allis-Chalmers Turbines have stood up under adverse conditions of low-power factor, 
over-loads and rapid throwing on and off of loads.” 


Every installation of Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbines is a source from which thi 


kind of information can always be obtained. Write to any user in your vicinity and 
you will find out why they are sold on their operating record. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
General Offices : MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Four Allis-Chalmers Turbines in Power Plant of the Pacific Mills. For all Canadian Business, refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers Limited, Toronto, Ont., Cane 
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The Berry Wheel 


Conquers Dyehouse Fog 


Steam in your dyehouse inter- 
feres with and keeps down your 
profits. Yau can get rid of it and 
keep the —— clear by in- 
stalling a Berry Wheel. It helps 
keep your textiles dry—helps your 
employees—it conquers the “ fog.” 


You can get a warm weather 
production percentage in winter 
—it you use 


A Berry Wheel 
or Fan C 


the most effective agent ay 


on the market for drying 






and for eliminating steam 
and other impurities from 
the air. 


For Drying and Ventilating 
Facts and Prices, Write to 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 
29 W. First St., Boston 





Supplies for 
Dyers and Bleachers 


If you are having trouble in getting vour 
supplies you should be interested to know 
that the following are some of the articles we 
import or manutacture: 


For Dyers 


Softeners 
Warp Gums 
Soluble Oils 
Imported Sumac Extracts 


For Bleachers 
Softeners 
Soluble Oils 
Bleachers’ Blue 
Soluble Starches 
Tapioca and Sago Flours 
Wheat, Corn and Potato Starches 
Finishing Gums (White and Colored) 


Textile Machinery 
Scutchers Sewing Machines 
Mycock Regulating Cloth Expanders 


We believe it will be to your interest to 
communicate with us right away 


Thomas Leyland & Co. 
F. T. Walsh, Mer. 


Readville (Boston) Mass. 


Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 


FOR BLEACHING 


Purer whites are obtained, less tendency 
to weaken fibres, saving of time and 
chemicals. 


FOR DYEING 


More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and finished 
goods are easily and cheaply performed. 


FOR MERCERIZING 


Has increased affinity of the cloth for the 
caustic liquor, gives better lustre, the 
mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts 
longer. 


FOR PRINTING 


It is especially useful in making adhesive 
sizes and finishes, and less expensive, and 
is devoid of color and easily removable. 


FOR FINISHING 


Thin fiuid mixings are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, giving superior 
results in the handle and feel of the cloth, 
and economy in the use of starch and 
dextrine. 


Further information gladly given. Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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and this process likewise remained with- 
out technical application. 

“This now brings me to a discussion 
of the development of the process of 
manufacturing indigo as it is to-day 
carried on by us. Phenylglycocoll- 
ortho-carboxylic acid is produced from 
anthranilic acid and mono-chloracetic 
acid. For the manufacture of the 
former we were at first dependent upon 
ortho-nitrotoluene; ortho-nitrotoluene 
could be oxidized to nitrobenzoic acid, 
and this could then be reduced, or the 
operations could be reversed, and the 
reduction product of ortho-nitrotoluene, 
namely, ortho-toluidine, could be oxi- 
dized appropriate manner (e. g., by 
means of its acetyl compound), to an- 
thranilic acid. This process, however, 
was beset by the same obstacles as was 
the manufacture of indigo from ortho- 
nitrobenzaldehyde. But this was not to 
prove fatal, for there was a 
available which had been discovered in 
1890, by Hoogewerff & Van Dorp, and 
which, starting from phthalic acid, pro- 
duced anthranilic acid. It was A. W. 
von Hofmann who, by his gifted in- 
vestigation of the peculiar action of 
alkaline solutions of bromide upon 
amines, furnished these investigations 
with the basis for their researches. 
They succeeded in converting phthali- 
mide into anthranilic acid by means of 
an alkaline solution of bromide. 


process 


“With phthalic acid as initial material 
for anthranilic acid, naphthalene became 
the initial material of the indigo syn- 
thesis and this fact created the first 
reliable indigo manufacture 
on a large scale. 


basis for 


‘ And, in fact, there was a great work 
still to be performed. The systematic 
investigation of the individual phases of 
the process occupied the attention and 
activity of our best men through many 
years. 

“We did, indeed, 
the best then 
manufacture of phthalic acid. 
sisted in the oxidation of naphthalene 
by means of chromic acid, and it had 
been first developed and perfected by 
us, and had been in operation for 
twenty years. But, phthalic acid 
so produced was still too expensive, it 
was not to be expected that this method 
of manufacture which had been em- 
ployed by us for so long a time, was 
still susceptible of an essential improve- 
ment; it was necessary to bring about 
the oxidation of naphthalene by a 
cheaper means. 


at that time, 
known for the 
This con- 


possess 


pre cess 


since 


“Our chemist, E. Sapper, succeeded 
in finding an entirely new method for 
the production of phthalic acid, which 
consisted in heating naphthalene with 
highly concentrated sulphuric acid. 

‘It was at this stage that our new 
sulphuric acid process which was de- 
veloped by R. Knietsch, stood us in good 
stead. The contact process, which had 
become available for the industrial pro- 
duction of fuming sulphuric acid, 
through the suggestion of Cl. Winkler, 
in 1875, has since been developed by us 
so that the production of sulphuric an- 
hydride, by the direct union of pyrites 
burner gases, that is, of sulphur dioxide 
and the oxygen of the air, has now be- 
come more profitable for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid than is the 
lead chamber process. This has been 
published both in chemical literature 
and in our patents. 

‘You may be able to form an idea 
as to the part which this sulphuric acid 


manufacture plays in our process, from 
the fact that from our present pro- 
duction of phthalic acid, there result 


annually 35,000 to 40,000 tons sulphur 
dioxide, which we must re-convert into 
sulphuric anhydride. For this purpose 
a plant of about the same size is re- 
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Something New 
Under the Sun 


Years of experience in close 


every sort; years of 


touch 


experience and study in perfecting chemicals that 


with the washing of fabrics of 


would perform special functions in the cleansing of every sort of raw and 


unfinished as well as finished products ; 
these < 


costing thousands of dollars- 
duce the perfection of 


experimental and laboratory 
re the-features that combine to pro- 


work 


Prosperity Soda 


(BLUE LABEL) 


This combination of soda and ammonia, 


“ locked-in ” 


neutral soda with ammonia 


66 si 
IT’S LOCKED | 


marks a radical improvement in your methods of scouring, 


bleaching. 


washing 


An experimental lot of one to five barrels will prove our every claim 
and you will become an enthusiastic and regular user of this product 


Our Information Bureau is 


at your service at all times. 


ISAAC WINKLER @ BRO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Prosperity Textile Soda and Prosperity Soda 
(BLUE LABEL 


CINCINNATI 





EUREKA LINEN FIRE HOSE 


The largest 
Fire Hose 
Factory 

in the worl 

with forty years’ 
experience, is be- 
hind the “Eu- 
reka” brands of 

Linen Fire 

Hose. 

The __ highest 
grade linen is 
used which is 
rendered mildew 
and rot proof. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 


ASHDALE BLEACHERY 


3213 Frankford Avenue 3212 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Bleachers of Hosiery 
Cotton, Mercerized Silk, Art Silk and Wool 


Specialists in Peroxide of Lime Bleaches 
Satisfactory work and prompt deltvertes guaranteed 









































Hopkinson Dyeing and Textile Works 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all 
Narrow Fabrics. Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty, 
on tubes or balls (our Fast Black will please you). 
T, KOPKINSON, Prop.and Mer. G.W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., Fall River, Mass. 


COPPER STAMPS 


For Sheeting, Drills, Bleached Goods 
and Hosiery. 


WRITE FOR PRICES) 


F. L. MEALEY, Lowell, Mass. 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Building BOSTON 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS 


Special Attention to Textile Inventions 














OHIO 


JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


(ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS) 


BLEACHER 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton 


‘Yarns, Underwear and 
Tapes 

. 3rd St., 2557-2563 Orianna St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Office, 2557 Orianna Street 


2558 2564 N 


Correspondence Solicited 


°° == os 


Fire Brick 


AND 


CLAY RETORTS 


CYRUS BORGNER CO. 


Successors to Cyrus Borgner 


23D STREET, ABOVE RACE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 









ROCK MAPLE 


Of The Best Quality 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing 
Rollers. Prompt delivery in any quan- 
tity. All consignments made direct 
from Adirondack Woods. Write for 
prices. 


GEO. E. HARTWELL, Northville, N. Y. 
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DYEING MACHINE 


[ ion is called to 
roved _ Ws arp > Dyeing M. cailien. This machi: > is 


antial manner, bei ng strongly 
£ ) ‘, - eZe lls, and having 
wendy ‘1 Sie. Diameter Bra ASS Rolls. 

This chi 1¢, wi th ours IrOVE ed Plater-down has met 
with enreaie success, 4 nd | urtie des iring machinery of 
this clas ss can make m ristal e on ours. Fé x further 
particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Streets Frankford, Phila. 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 
SALEM, MASS. 
Elevators Especially Adapted for Textile Mills 


Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


We make a_ specialty of attaching to Elevators already in use, 
\utomatic Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, 
Automatic Locking and Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety 
ttachments, etc. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE 


SULPHUR BLACK 


FOR HOSIERY 
DYEING MACHINERY and 
BLEACHING MACHINES 


Circulating Dyeing Machines. For 
Hosiery, Underwear, Raw Stock, 
and Rags, Singeing Machines for 
Hosiery, Mercerizing Machines. 


Smith, Drum & Co. 


Alleghany Ave., . * 
below Sth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF 
DYEING, THE BEST SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. Sykes & Co., Sole U. S. Agents 


Boston—113 Broad St. New York—85 Water St. Philadelphia—132 Chestnut St, 





Made from high and selected grades of lumber to 
DYE suit all the different machines, such as Klauder- 
Weldon, Hussong, Lorimer, etc. Plain or burnt 
STICKS iiish as desired.” Sticks for all sizes of Hand 


Kettles from natural water grown cedar. 


Dry, Sulphur and Bleach House Poles, Wringing 
Sticks, etc., from selected lumber or natural cedar 


Wy 


° Manufacturer Drying Machines, Dry Poles, Wood Rolls, 
Frank Bailey, Trucks and Fans. Cedar Brook, N. J. Works at Braddock 


For Bleaching, Dyeing 
and Finishing 


WOOD TANK 


Reservoir Tanks of any 
Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and 


all purposes 


G. Woolford Wood 
Tank Manufacturing 
Company 
1429 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In universal use by 
thousands of manu- 
facturersand shippers 
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EXTRACTORS 
Belt, 
Engine and 
Motor 
Driven 
a from 


2" to 72” OPEN TOP 


"Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Realty Building Charlotte, N. — 


Western Rep.—JOHN S. GAGE, 1311 Hartford Bldg., Chicago 
a 
Singe Plates 


COPPE and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 





OVER DRIVEN 








Printing Rollers 





Our Guarantee: 


SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


AMOS H. HALL @ SONS 


Established 1868 


= CEDAR VATS 
AND TANKS 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 


Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street, 
Corner Second Hours from I2to 





oe pressureE FIL TERS 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., 15 Broad St., New York 


McKENZIE, McKAY COMPANY, "piney 
COTTON WARPS 
DYED OR BLEACHED AND MERCERIZED 
COTTON SKEINS 
DYED OR BLEACHED 
WINDING ON CONES, QUILLS AND TUBES 












duced cost of 1-10 cent each. 


Also manufacturers of Oil Stencil Board. 
Write for prices and samples. 


A. J. BRADLEY, General Sales ae 
101 Beekmen St. New York, U. S. 


DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of: Men's Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, 
Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing. Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and 
Novelties. Better work, prompter, better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St.,*st's'~" Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOF TENING 


WA [ E FILTRATION 


eases BOILER FEED AND Ppa: INDUSTRIAL USES 


Bo SCAIFE-=& SONS CoO AGEs Sahai a ace 





Write for catalogue 
and price list 





AD Stencil Ink 




















TOLHURST SELF-BALANGING 









The BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE 


Makes stencils in half a minute, at re- 











lwstr 
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uired, as for an equal weight of iron CHEMICAL ADVANCE STEADY 


yrites. 


ee nets ee ee 
<i the process completed, ‘The oayeen NO Break in Regular Upward Trend ANILINE E M THAYER k C0 EXTRACTS 
of the air “converts naphthalene a of Prices COLORS " " . CHEMICALS 


t» phthalic acid in the cheapest manner \ccepted almost as a normal condi- pmperters -— seanenatereT 
possible, and our new sulphuric acid tion the advance in prices on the local | 411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston Mass. 
process thus becomes one of the found- chemical market continues unchecked. 

ons of indigo manufacture. This, Quotations are mounting steadily quite 






a - - r ™ ™ 
gentlemen, is a firm foundation. as a matter of course, and there is no S TE I N + H I R S H & C O ° 


‘While these labors, which extended @PParent end in view to the continual 61 Broadway, New York 
from 1891 until 1897 were in progress, ''®: Mills = with long-period ‘ . 
+] : ee ae a aaa meee contracts for supplies may well consider St h D t Gi z S g 
the manufacture of other initial mate ih ceenalainds Wialie ee: tinea Shaenil tc. han arc 9 ex rine, um, ap1oca, a a 0 
rials was investigated and worked out : ee Ee en : ; Ses arth 
with the same energy from hand to mouth meet with higher PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
, values each time they enter the market. 





The uniformity and the constant 


strength of synthetic indigo, its absolute george Longgang business GEISENHEIMER & COMPANY 
; with mills air, with 





: Pes - . as an immense 
freedom from foreign admixture, its : Y , 
é reducibility when finely dividéd trade possible, as has been the case for 134 Cedar Street, NEW YORK 
ani the ease of application which is Some time, if supplies could be —— BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
; ee n sufhcient quantity to meet all de- 
thereby secured for the dyer, are to be , : coe : . ae . sy: . a: . 
S eiienad Gir we serial Sa mands. Speculative buying and selling Aniline Oil, Aniline Colors, Natural Indigo, Zinc Dust, Indigo Extract, 
: against the constantly ts continue in good volume, and are no Oxide of Zinc, Archil, Dyestuffs, Chemicals 
as de Ste a ary 5 


strength and the difficult reducibility of doubt assisting in boosting quotations. 


the commercial brands of vegetable in- Dealers tell of innumerable circulars 


digo. These advantages free the dyer being received by them from mills of- JACQUES WOLF & co., Passaic, N. J. 


from oppressive dependence upon the f¢ting for sale small iots of dyestuffs Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk 
dealer, because, on account of lack of and che micals, and asking tor bids. This All Sulphonated Castor Oils 

methods of accurate determination, he ‘'S [° NeW feature, of course, but the DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U. S. Patent No, 861397 

has been obliged to purchase his stock, fact that these offers continue to be New York Omice, 100 William Street 


made in quantity is somewhat surpris- Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, III. 


ing. The following quotations, obtained 
at mid-week, are indicative of the gen- WA 
eral market Pichromate of soda, 37c.; C.. BISCHOFE & CO., Inc. 
bichromate of potash, 57 to 5&8c.; caustic 451-453 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 
ws ee i ma nr ~ ‘ 
soda 514 to 534c.; bleach, 14 to 15c.; Importers of DYESTUFFS & CHEMICALS 
5 Sole Agents for R. Wedekind & Co. m.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, Manufacturers of 
Vat Colors, Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 


oxalic acid, 55 to 60c.; chlorate of pot- 
) 
Carl Jaeger, G.m.b.H., Duesseldorf, Germany, Manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


CHEMICALS and OILS 


For All Industries 


B. BROWN 


280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Telephone Worth 2478 


not according to its actual value, but 
according to external and easily mis- 
leading characteristics. These advan- 
tages of the synthetic product now 
guarantee him absolute uniformity and 
perfect quality. 


















When in July, 1897, we had_ suc- 
ceeded in so far reducing the cost of 
manufacture of synthetic indigo that 
we could successfully compete with the 
lowest price which vegetable indigo had 
ever reached, we decided first to erect 
a plant which would enable us to sup- 
ply the consumption of this coloring 
matter in Germany, and in so doing, 


yellow prussiate of soda, 90c. It is al- 
most as difficult to obtain a quotation 
on sulphuric or muriatic acid as it is to 
obtain the acid itself. A local dealer 
and manufacturer purchased a quantity 
of the former for his own use at $72 to 








$75 a ton recently, and sales of muriatic 


? 


at 2 to 5c. a pound are heard. 


arrangements were made so that in case 
of success, our capacity could be in- 


: indigo will cause a terrible calamity to 
creased at will. , 


arise in that country; but, perhaps not. 
‘ \s we are ignorant as to how cheap- If 


om ; one recalls to mind that India is % 
ly the planters could supply vegetable periodically afflicted with famine, one Oo Ins oa Oo 
indigo in the course of the impending — ought not, without further consideration p g. Ad 


conflict, and also because there was a ¢o cast aside the hope that it might be 


possibility that a cheaper and simpler = good fortune for that country if the PHILADELPHIA 


proce Ss tor the manufacture of indigo immense areas now devoted to a crop Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. Send for Sample 
might be found, our venture was sub- which is subject to many vicissitudes 


ject to a very great risk; because, for and to violent market changes, were at 


| bor oes oy Ce are | EE wee ede. Pion 

nary financial resources were necessary breadstuffs and other food products. 
and, as a matter of fact, we have to-day For myself, I do not assume to be an NATURE’S MOST BEAUTIFUL WHITE 

invested about £900,000 for this pur- ee ee i st Opaqueness Weight Thoroughly Penetrates the War 

‘ I impartial adviser in this matter, but, paq will nies ae tei P 
nevertheless, I venture to express my 


“Up to the present, the results which conviction that the government of India INTERNATIONAL PULP co. 41 Park Row, New York City 


we have achieved correspond to our ex- will be rendering a very great service 
pectations, and we hope to be victori- if it should support and aid the pro- 


us in the long and arduous struggle gress which will in any case be ir- i ‘AR’ I ‘ARI IN Pound for Pound Substitute 
that is before us. resistible of this impending change in for Cream of Tartar 


the cultivation of that country, and 
would support and direct its methodical 




















“Formerly, the value of the indigo Used with chrome for the mordanting of wool. Considerable saving in cost. 








S annually produced was estimated at ici Saaikn alt aieetaniidls SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION FREE 
fs < c ( < -xXeCc on, 
£ 4.000.000 to £ 5,000,000 ; even at the . is . : / WORDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 4 Cedar Street, New York 
present prices, which are essentially [ have reached the end of my 
ower, the value may still be £2,500,000 lecture. You have seen that this new 
£ 3.000.000. 7 industry is not an unexpected gift fallen 
‘ from the heavens, but that in order to SPANISH AGENCY 
though, up to the present ~ have complete the task the intellectual labor FU STI NE - D FOR 
succeeded in securing to German im- and the industry of many men had to Textile Machinery and Tools 
lustry but a part of this sum, and there- 


be co-ordinated, in an organized at- 


. . * 
y making the German consumer in- tempt to attain a definite object, for a REPLACES PEDRO SOBRE RIERA 
lependent of foreign countries, and in me : J : : : TT Y r ‘ : 

number of years, and, throughout a F l STIC EXTRACT Ferlandina 22 


retay 


ng for Germany those sums of 





e ; hitl 1 \ considerable period when success could a BARCELONA (Spain) 
loney which have ‘ic —— a by no means be regarded as certain. 50% stronger than fustic. Used Best references at your disposal 
y oT y > yrop- ry ee - ’ , rave S vee » sp. > , 
cigners for indigo, yet it Is ae The prerequisites tor practical indigo whe rever fustic ean be used. Better a 


mer ‘ “sti f time > ¥ é faste ight. . ° 
ierely a question of time when synthesis were supplied by the results color and faster to ligh iinet tities Matt ten 


the « ay a ae of long years of scientific labor. All We make other specialties S ; t ¥ 
a CES tee aynmeuceny, am 5 US the expedients of an advanced art were Sizing Specialties Co., Inc. n pinning, W eaving, 
, om aie will Pass from foreign coun- at command and it is to the wide knowl- Jersey City, New Jersey Finishing and Dyeing 
a nes to ‘rm; ‘ . . . 
Eman edge, to the industry, to the energy and Machinery 
| he quantity of indigo which we to the faithfulness to duty which char- : sisi hale acai a 
roduce annually, even at this date, acterize our German chemists that the Duxbury’s hemp, jute silk and other fibres 
require the cultivation of an area final completion of the work is due, a English Calender Roll Papers Cotton andi Wael Ealing Machines 
re than a quarter of a million work of which we wish that it may Fer Embess! a ata iia Wood and Iron Works Machinery 
. . . +o . + spe or Embossing an er Ca'enders : 
wcres of land (390 square miles) in the signify an advance in civilization, and . Steam. Gas and Electric 
om f - tndic ‘ The s shic : » will be < onor t . Chas. A. Johnson & Co. ee ee 
ne aie the indigo plant. The first which we hope will be an honor to the See ae setiniatel Cais tant Enema 
impression which this fact may be likely German chemical industry and a bless- 


55-57 Franklin Street - New York Fancy Articles 





duce is that the manufacture of ing to our country.” 
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CONVERSE, STANTON & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WORSTEDS and WOOLENS 
WOOLEN DRESS GOODS and CLOAKINGS 
COTTONS, TOWELS, QUILTS and DAMASKS 
KNIT UNDERWEAR, BLANKETS 


BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA: 618 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: 221 Fifth Ave. 


SCHEFER, SCHRAMM & VOGEL 


Commission Merchants and 
Mercantile Bankers 


315 FOURTH -AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Southeast Corner 24th Street 


Finance Manufacturers’ Accounts, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


D. GOFF & SONS 


Pawtucket, 








Worsted 
Dress 
Goods 


Parker, Wilder & Co. 
Selling Agents 









RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


51 and 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 


FINE COLORED WRAPPERS *“*“ROYAL”’ PRESS PAPERS 
DUPLEX SILK WRAPPERS TWINES AND SPECIALTIES 


FOR TEXTILE FINISHERS 


ae Merchants 
Avenue - - - NEW YORK 


229 Fourth 





FABRICS 


Cc. W. SOUTHER, 
‘reas. 


United States Worsted Co. 


| 
| BOSTON and NEW YORK 
| 


JOHN SIMSON, ANDREW ADIE, 
Vice-Pres. Pres. 


Has been awarded the Gold Medal by the Panama-Pacific 

International Exposition. 

This is the highest Award given to exhibitors, and is an absolute 
assurance of the superiority of Uswoco Fabrics in style, design, 
| quality of materials and excellence of manufacture. 
| 


Standard Dyes are now used in all fabrics ordered for Spring, 1916. 
ALL LINES COMPLETE 





NEW YORK OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 


257-261 Fourth Avenue, at 21st Street 


J. B. KIRKALDY, aatine ee 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 229 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


CORONET 
FANCY 
WORSTEDS 


PIECE DYES 


MILLS AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 


Ethan Allen 
25. Madison Avenue 
New York 


Woo.Lens WorstTeEDs 
Bros DCLOTHS 


mt" TEASELS 


J. N. CHESTER & CO. 
109 Broad St. New York 


New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 








Metcalf Brothers & Company 
Wanskuck Company 


EVERETT BUILDING 


Northeast Corner of Union Square 


W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


Men’s Wear, Cloakings, Broadcloths 
225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


Everett Building, 45 East 17th Street NEW YORK 


M. STEINTHAL @ Co. 


219 GREENE ST., N.Y. 


CLOTH SAMPLES CUT, LABELED, || Sample Cards of Every Description 
NUMBERED, BOUND, Piece Goods Tickets. Gum Labels 
PRESSED AND BOOKED Pin Tickets. 


HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 


FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 










TELEPHONE 
4420 SPRING 










Fasteners 











PERSEVERANCE WORSTED COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


FINE FANCY WORSTEDS 


SALESROOMS: 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ACTIVE WEEK PASSED IN 
MEN’S WEAR MARKET 


More Overcoatings Opened—Suitings 
Withdrawn—Stock Goods Sold at 
Full Prices 

Overcoating openings by prominent 
factors in this division of the industry 
have been the most interesting features 
of a week by no means dependent on 
these alone for its activity. Buyers are 
evidently thoroughly convinced that 
desirable merchandise will not be 
readily obtainable later in the season 
and in certain instances are pursuing 
a course that will inevitably have un- 
pleasant consequences both for the 
buyer and the mill. Never in the his- 
tory of the trade have stock goods been 
so nearly eliminated, nor so many op- 
portunities afforded the salesman to in- 
lulge in sharp practices and thereby 
gain a slightly greater profit for the 

3uyers, including a few of those 


mill. 
connected with reputable houses, have 
offered extra inducements to have their 
shipments given priority goods 
ordered at lower prices during the early 
weeks of the season, but to the credit 
of the mills it must be said that such 
have met with refusal in 
practically every instance. Urgent re- 
quests for more rapid delivery of spring 
goods are coming forward in great 
numbers from clothing manufacturers 
and the mills are making every effort to 
hasten the production so as to begin 
delivery of sample pieces of heavy 
weights at the specified delivery dates. 
NOVELTY EFFECTS LEAD 

The lines of overcoatings shown 

cover a wide range of fabrics and prices, 


over 


proposals 


some of them excellent value while 
others appear to be somewhat over- 
priced. The eagerness of prospective 


purchasers to view the lines and place 
their orders is unprecedented, a large 
number waiting in line at one or two 
of the openings this week, with sales- 
men doing their best to wait on two or 
three customers at the same time. All 
types of fabrics have been purchased 
freely, the novelty effects probably lead- 
ing by a good margin, with the various 
types of rough finished cloths second. 
Plaid backs are shown in great variety 
and have received a very satisfactory 
olume of orders. In the high priced 
ines style and color are the dominant 
factor, the black and white effects 
taking a secondary position, due in some 
measure at least, to the fact that these 
are shown in great profusion in the 
ines at a dollar or thereabouts. 
SUITINGS WITHDRAWN 
Several of the lines of suitings open- 
ed week or ten days ago have been 
sold up and withdrawn or advanced in 
| and in more than one instance it 
as been found necessary to advise 
mers that the line has been over- 
and a substantial reduction will 
to be made on taken. 
few cases these revisions have been 
is high as 40 per cent., but naturally 
are the exceptions. Just what at- 
the buyer will assume toward his 
rs when he has had opportunity to 
g over them reference 
les before him, and make com- 
ons of fabrics and prices, is a 
tion that is of no little interest to 
men in general. The opinion is 


IS]: 


the orders 


carefully, 


prevalent that there will be no 
revisions or cancelations as 
s are far more likely to reach 


higher levels than are now quoted and 
the cloths will appear even better value 
than at the time of purchase. 


INTEREST IN MANIPULATED WORSTEDS 

Comparatively few lines of manip- 
ulated worsteds have been opened thus 
far, aside from the 34 goods, but those 
that have been shown have met with an 
excellent reception and in the majority 
of instances will fill a space that but 
for this cloth would leave a considerable 
vacancy in the clothiers’ lines 
are shown at 
level with 


Suitings 
prices practically on a 
permitting the 
manufacturer of popular priced cloth- 
ing to offer bright, 
finished 
tainable in 
price limit. 
Special 


cassimeres, 
snappy styles in 
that are not ob- 
other cloth within the 


clear effects 


any 

fabrics for smoking jackets 
are featured by several houses and have 
sold in volume. Some of these 
are single tone face, either solid colors 
or mixtures, with plaid or striped backs, 
while others are developed in novelty 
face with contrasting backs, permitting 
the self trim effect. 


good 


MEN’S WEAR TRADE NOTES 
Colman, Maekay & Campbell are 
showing Sheridan overcoatings at $1.50 
and $1.52, and Stanley woolens from 
$1.421%4 to $1.47%. 
Coronet Worsted Co.'s 
open for the fall, 1916 season at prices 


serges are 


as follows: 


Fall, 1916. I 
200 blue cis die tea $1.50 
4193... one 1.62% 
1195 1.72% 
4191 12 oz, (new) sa alte 1.57% 
Lines of cassimeres are also open at 


$1.371%4 and $1.471%. All lines with the 
exception of cassimeres bear the legend 
* These goods are colored with standard 
dyes as heretofore.” 

Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. has with- 
drawn all its staples to pro- 
vide opportunity for its usual fancy 
business, 

Terhune, Yearance & Wolff are show- 
ing Berkshire suiting cheviots at 80 to 
87'4c., Berkshire overc 7 


lines of 


ratings at 97'M4c 


Berkeley cassimeres at 92'%4c., net and 
Virginia Woolen Co. cassimeres at 
$1.021%4 net. Their all wool line was 


opened Thursday of this week. 
Strong, Hewat & Co. are 

their lines of wool suitings at 

ranging from $1.50 to $2.00. 
Sachs, Sanger & Salomon opened a 


Mon 


showing 


prices 


cotton carded fabrics on 
day at 90c. net. 
The Hanover Woolen Mfg. Co., H. S. 


Knapp selling agent, art 


line of 


showing a line 
of overcoatings at $1.35 

Baruch Wolff & Co. opened on Mon- 
$1.20 and 
$1.25 net, and on Thursday, cotton warp 
trouserings at 82'4c. and $1.10 net. 

J. K. & L. S. Weiner opened 
week lines of overcoatings and suitings 
made by the Cyril Johnson Woolen Co. 

Stillwater Worsted Co s 
follows 


day lines of overcoatings at 
this 


showing 
serges as 
31 
81 
' 


a} =3 =) «3 33 
a 


Mystic Mfg. Co.’s fine fancy worsteds 
are opened at $2.00 and up 
The American Woolen Co. opened on 
Tuesday in department 2, lines of manip 
ulated worsteds, at prices ranging from 
90c. to $1.20. 
Sawyer, Regan & Co. wil 
lines of suitings next week 
Charles M. Eakle is showing lines of 
(Continued on page 33 





Wool Manufactures 


Machinery — Processes — Fabrics —Costs— Market Reports 


ENGLISH ARMY CLOTHS 
Review of English Mills’ Work on 
Military Supplies 
The Manchester Guardian publishes 
the following interesting review of the 
manufacture of and worsteds 
in the West Riding on army contracts 
both for the English government and 

for others of the Allies. 

“ During the greater part of last year 
the -woolen and mills of the 
West Riding have been busily occupied 
with the manufacture of army cloths, 
khaki especially. The output has been 
enormous; it is highly probable indeed 
that, along with the fabrics for civilian 
wear, many have turned out 
double the quantity of cloth produced in 
any previous 


woolens 


worsted 


factories 


year. 

“ Manufacturers and workpeople alike 
have done well. ‘Phe former have en 
countered many difficulties, it is true, 
not the least being the shortage of labor. 
On the other hand, however, the manu- 
facture of army cloth is comparatively 
simple when plant suitable for the pur- 
pose has been acquired; none of the 
heavy expenditure which ordinary trade 
involves in the matter of designs, is nec- 
essary; and with the government as em- 
ployer bad debts are unknown. Thus 
those who control the mills of the West 
Riding have reaped a rich harvest. 


FOUR KINDS OF ARMY CLOTHS 


\ brief description of the standard 
khaki cloths may not be uninteresting. 
These are four in number. First comes 
serge drab mixture, which is used for 
making tunics. This is a fabric made 
with worsted warp and woolen weft. 
Tartan drab serge, the second standard 
cloth, is made with woolen warp and 
weft, and is used for making trousers. 
The third official specification is for 
cloth drab mixture, which is made of 
woolen warp and weft, and is utilized 
for overcoats or greatcoats. Lastly, we 
have Bedford cord, a fabric for riding 
breeches, in which 75 per cent. of the 
ends in the 
cent. are 


yc 


warp are woolen, 25 per 
cotton, and the whole of the 
weft is of woolen yarn. 

“A War Office memorandum recently 
issued shows the extent of the purchases 
of cloth 
quired for military purposes 
lowing table shows the quantity of 
khaki, riding cloths, flannel shirtings, 
ete.. which have been purchased by the 
War Office during the war 


goods re 
The fol 


and other woolen 


Yard 
Funie cloth (serge drab mixture) 22,222,320 
Trousers cloth (tartan drab mix 
ture) 19,039,02 
Greatcoat cloth.. . 9,670,662 
Bedford cord barathea ind 
whipcord i 5,856,851 
Flanne hirting (silver gray, 
gray ind drab) 44,692,743 
Flannel shirting (hospital white) 4,592,7 
Serge, hospita blue 2,415,000 
Highland tartan 640,604 
Total 109,129,938 
\nother table published by the war 


shows the 
rugs, 


trade department 
of blankets and 
cipal articles of purchased 
the War Office during the war 


quantities 
including the prin 


hosi¢ ry 


Undervests 858,797 
Drawer wor n 11,797,479 
Drawer cottor 412 
Cardigar er 1.990 


Cap comforter f +680 


Body belt 3.711.320 





wo (] 4,834 
Sock or (7 
Blanl : 62 
Blanke i 128 
Ho i4 > 
LOTU FOF IET M It 
‘Very large quantities of cloth and 


' 
(Continued on page 33) 





Worsted and Woolen Yarns, 
pages 59, 60 


CORPORATION STAPLES 
OPEN AT SLIGHT ADVANCE 


Fall Fancies Not to Open for Several 
Weeks—Buyers Anxious to 
Secure Goods 

Dress goods houses in general are 
evidencing little interest in fabrics for 
fall aside from staples, and it is not 
considered at all that fancy 
lines will be on the market for several 


weeks to come 


probable 


Openings of staples by 


one or two of the large corporations 


were the only features of interest in 


connection with goods for the coming 


fall season. Lines of cotton warp serges 


have been shown and a _ considerable 


accomplished on 
inches Broad goods 
have also sold freely at prices that show 


volume of business 


cloths 27! wide. 
advances of from 15 to 20 per cent. over 
quotations of a year ago 

\ very pleasing feature of the situa 


tion is the continued excellent export 
demand, particularly with the South 
American countries, whose trade may 
possibly be retained in large part at 


least, after the 
conditions. 


resumption of normal 
Canadian buyers have been 
in the market again and placed orders 
for fairly large yardages, but business 
from this considered to be 
short lived and is expected to come to 
an end with the cessation of hostilities 


source 1S 


abroad. 


SCARCITY OF MERCHANDISE 


\ctivity in spring fabrics is abnormal, 
due to one of two causes or possibly in 
part to both. 
either much 


eK ondary distributors 


very underestimated the 
purchasing power anc requirements of 
their customers or anticipated that con 
ditions would be that the manu- 
facturer would be in position to make 


much greater deliveries late in the sea 


such 


son than is actually the case The 
market has been full of buyers, hunting 
from one house to another in search 


that could take on 
for immediate delivery, and in 


the majority of instances the factor of 


ot some concern 


business 
price was of minor importance Che 
restricted 


fabric but the 


demand is not by any means 
particular 


condition of 


to any same 


affairs is seen all along the 


line from low priced staples to the high 


novelties For the first time in the 
memory of those now connected with 
the trade, there is actually a shortage 


of merchandise. There have, of course, 


been seasons when certain fabrics wert 
hard to obtain, but 
this state of all general 
It is to be hoped that the next fall sea 
son will not swing the pendulum to the 
other 


never before has 


affairs been at 


extreme, buyers throwing asid¢ 

their good judgment and indulging in 

an orgy of purchasing that will bring 
its meed of repentance later. 
NOVELTIES TO THE FORI 


In every season there are 
novelty 
obtaining 


humerous 


fabrics offered, them 


some ot 


an undeserved vogue, as for 


example, the duvetyne of unhallowed 


memory, while others have been so in 
trinsically meritorious as to become 
standard cloths, marketed season after 
season. Just now the market full of 
so called skating cloths, many of them 
well adapted for the sport, while other 
are skating cloths in name only The 
Poiret twill is one of the newer fabrics 


that is winning popularity because of its 
well as_ be- 


that 


qualities as 


selection of a nam 
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THE AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. HAS ADOPTED 


HARDY MILL BRUSHES and BASKETS 


“ better rp aaa and baskets were obtainable this great corpora- 


vould have them 


MILL 
Of every descrip- 


tion and for every 
requirement in 


Gee a | 
Co:2 FON 


WOOLEN oi d 
SILK MILLS. 


Brushes refilled. 
MILL BASKETS 





Highest quality HAND 
MADE WHITE OAK Bas- 
kets for all Textile Mill re- 
uirements Baskets repaired. 


May we send you samples 
and prices? 


Manufactured by 


FRANK H. HARDY (Agt.) 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


Rag or Shoddy Picker 


With Improved Non-Clogging Condenser 
ped | ted Ta A rings. * Bit” Attachment insure 
C.S. DODGE - - LOWELL, MASS. 


ng Machines and Picker 


| Cylinder Coverings a Specialty 


“SELLERS COUPLING 


PERFECT ALIGNMENT POSITIVE POWER 












SUPERIOR TO A FLANGE COUPLING IN 





Streneth and Comwenience 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Incorporated 


Main Office and Works; PHILADELPHIA, PA, New England Office: BOSTON, MASS. 
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High or Low 
Speeds 


TRADE MARK 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
Weta Bone 

-less Bushing 
“WWRRAAA ARAN TARA rears 10d Ot iow Bushing 


or Low Speeds. 
Heavy Work 


Graphite and Bronze Bearings are 
the Last Word in a Practical Oil- 
ess Bearing for Loose Pulley, 
Hanger Boxes, etc. 


We are Specialists in Oil-less Bearings. All Genuine Graphited Oil-less Bearings have always 
been made at Bound Brook, N. J., in the United States of America 


Send for our interesting descriptive booklet ‘‘Oil-less Bearings"’ 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING CO. 


TRADE MARK 


“BOUND BROOK” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


No. 2 Church St. Bound Brook, N. J. 


We Design, Manufacture and Erect 


nan STEEL TANKS AND STANDPIPES 


Specially Adapted for Textile Mills. 


We also build Water Softeners, Sprinklers 
and Oil Tanks, Coaling Stations, Buildings 
and Structural Material. 





pe ery 


Write our nearest office to-day for catalogue No. 37 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


OFFICES 
END 55 bck Sedhh Ose ou ddueSeeeomuekes 2027 Old Colony Bldg. 
New York... awa tiecas 4 .3118 Hudson Termiral Bldg 
Dallas, rex. diet MEM ada Wiees &ahie-a.6 eb GN 1624 Pr: eK Building 


LET UL ERET STOUT ETE ore rT eee 124 Pine St. 
Bridgeburgy ‘Ont., SOD sansa so wvble ns bate aeee 130 Janet St. 
Chi: arlot tte C RWS ane SSO seC lk cas SSOS TE Sete ‘509 Re alty Bldg. 


Dich ake Kidd ban eSsees ia Wena bd anh bonged Box 397 













Greenville, Pa. (Pittsburgh District) 
Bridgeburg, Ontario, Canada. 


Chicago, IIL. 









POWER 
EFFICIENCY 


HIGH SPEED 


THE FACTORS THAT SELL 


Smith Hydraulic Turbines 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN Y 
AND 
LET US DEMONSTRATE OUR ABILITY TO 
SUPPLY YOUR WANTS 


OUR WHEELS ARE OPERATING FLOU : MILLS 
AND GRIST MILLS IN ALL PAR 
OF THE WORLD 


BOSTON OFFICE 
176 Federal St. 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
644 American Trust Bldg. 


RY Wigs 
fe 


\Y BALL &$€ FF” BEARINGS 
t ON TEXTILE MACHINERY 


eee 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
W/ 
Gg U len Safety Set Screws 





4 Any Length Point or Thread 


Send for Circular No. 6 and Free Samples for Testing 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO. Hartford, Conn. _ Chicago, Ill. 


173 Princess Street, Manchester, England 





“‘NIGRUM” | 
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» favorably known in the world of 
eminine dress. 

Velours in checks and _ stripes are 
ery strong with solid colors and mix- 
ires coming to the front, but the pre- 
minent cloth is. still the black and 
hite check, every house handling these 
iving more business than it can com- 
irtably handle. 


DRESS GOODS TRADE NOTES 


C. Bahnsen & Co. in Dept. A. are 
owing some distinctly new cloths that 
are both novel and very attractive. 
nong these are Iceland cloth at 
82.27%; Nordland, $2.00; Cashmere 
Perlé, $1.5714 and a variety of skating 
cloths at prices ranging from $1.50 to 
$2.25. <A particularly successful cloth 
one on the order of the Poiret twill 
$1.3714. 

\rlington Mills poplin, at $1.00, to 
vhich reference was made in our last 
issue was opened, sold up and _ with- 
drawn all within a few hours. It is 
stated on excellent authority that 16,000 
pieces were marketed in the Madison 
\venue salesroom in five hours. 

The Pacific Mills opened lines of 
dress goods on Wednesday of this week. 
Prices show an advance of from 10 to 
15 per cent. over last season. 

Prices on some of the most talked of 
Pacific fabrics for fall are: 54-inch 
storm serge, 76c. net; 50-inch storm 
serge, 70c. net; a half-wool serge, 32™c. 
net; storm serges, 36-inch, 40c. net, and 
a French serge, 36-inch, at 38'%c. 

One of the most attractive coatings, 
“rice considered, that is shown, is a 
black and white effect shown by Grant 
Skelley at $1.02. ; 

(he Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 
pened on Wednesday of this week, 
complete lines of staples at prices as 


follows: 
36" All wool serge 40c. net. 
36" All wool serge, sp’ged 
and shrunk ss ..60c, net, 
50°’ All wool serge ..70c. net 
0” All wool serge Oc. less 5% 
0” All wool serge 67 lec. less 5% 


54° Ail wool serge 
54°’ All wool serge, sp'ged 


76c,. net 


and shrunk..... .. 92lc. less 5% 
54°" All wool serge .90c. less 5% 
4" All wool serge, sp’ged 

and shrunk R 90c. less 5% 

French Serges, 

1’’ All wool serge.. -S216c. less 5% 
4’’ All wool serge 87 Ke. less 5! 

1’’ All wool serge.. 95c. less 5% 
4’’ All wool serge 1.07% less 5% 
8’ All wool poplin. 1.07% net 
8’ All wool poplin. . LOT% net 
0’ Vigoureux serge Shc. less 5% 
54” Vigoureux serge 90c. less 5% 
56" Vigoureux serge . $1.05 less 5% 
50” Cotton warp 

herd checks..... 62%c. less 5° 


MEN’S WEAR TRADE NOTES 
(Continued from page 31) 


linton all wool cassimeres at $1.30 and 
manipulated cloths at $1.20. 

J. J. Regan Mfg. Co. opened on Tues- 
day its lines of overcoatings, suitings 
thibets as follows: 

Overcoatings, 


“5 04 $1.92% 
6 25 oz 1.7 
. <0 OZ 1.70 
4-25 o 
D, ) 27-29 on. | 1.65 
I 0 1.52% 
I ’ 1.47% 
G OZ 1.42% 
I ) ; ; 1.62% 
Suitings. 
L 
A 14% oz $1.35 
B -14% oz 1 32% 
14% 02 1.27% 
D 14% oz 1,25 
%-13 oz. ) 1 
114% og. focccc trees 1.22% 
I a ies andskdea ve seweae 1.20 
1 Thibets 
A 2 OZ $1.25 
4 OZ 1.20 
o7 171 
D, INGE O6ieccscisventvenseenss 1.05 
E, 12-14 oz. 1.02% 
I QB i ide ksussaveeecasea eee 1.00 
Worsted. 
L 
A , Oz $1.40 
I oz 1.32 
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ENGLISH ARMY CLOTHS 
(Continued from page 31) 


blankets have also been produced in the 
West Riding for the French, Russian, 
and Italian armies, while in a less direct 
way some of the needs of the Belgian 
and Serbian forces have been met. 
Actual figures are not available, but it is 
probable that so far as quantity is con- 
cerned the “ blue-gray” and “ sky-blue” 
fabrics which have been made for the 
French government rank next to khaki 
for the British army. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the French contracts will 
be gained when it is stated that so long 
ago as April it was estimated that since 
the previous December 10,000,000 yards 
of army cloth had been delivered from 
this country to France, of which 4,000,- 
000 yards were delivered in March. 
Russia did not enter the market until 
later, but her requirements have been 
heavy, particularly for greatcoat cloth 
and blankets. Italy’s demands have been 
principally for blankets, the bulk of the 
contracts for which have been placed 
in the Dewsbury and Batley district and 
in the Colne Valley. 

“In September and October a large 
number of contracts ran out, the manu- 
facture of khaki and of French gray 
cloth virtually ceasing, except for the 
continuance of the production of khaki 
by firms which have made for the war 
office for many years. For some time 
before this French contracts had been a 
more important factor in the worsted 
trade than orders for our own govern- 
ment. With the clearing off of the 
army work the prospect for weavers of 
worsted cloth was black. Owing to 
high prices and to other factors their 
ordinary trade was at an extremely low 
ebb, conditions which were in sharp con- 
trast to those prevailing in woolen mills, 
there being a brisk home demand for 
medium and cheap tweed fabrics. For 
fully six weeks, and in many cases 
longer, the worsted manufacturers of 
Huddersfield suffered severely. 

“In the midst of these conditions there 
came the announcement that huge orders 
for cloth for the Allied Governments had 
been placed in the United States. Hud- 
dersfield worsted manufacturers could 
easily have tackled the orders, and, had 
they been permitted to do so, at least 
a month could have been saved in 
delivery and fully 6d. per yard in price. 
Since the controversy caused by this 
action ceased it has been ascertained 
that altogether orders for 7,000,000 
yards of army cloth were given to 
America, 5,000,000 yards being for Italy 
and 2,000,000 for France 

“The delegate of the Italian Govern- 
ment has made a definite promise that 
no more Italian orders shall go to 
America, and toward the end of No- 
vember Yorkshire manufacturers  re- 
ceived the bulk of Russian contracts for 
6,000,000 yards of army cloth. It is ex- 
pected that the requirements of the 
Allies will increase in the near future 
The statement is made on good author- 
ity that the Italian delegates on the 
Commission will shortly invite tenders 
for army clothing and equipment on a 
considerable scale. 

“Tt seems highly probable that York- 
shire manufacturers will be busily en- 
gaged upon Allied contracts for some 
time to come. There is little prospect, 
however, of much new khaki business 
being given out. Even the recent re- 
cruiting boom is unlikely to lead to new 
orders being placed with outside firms, 
and it is the regular manufacturers, 
who have made for the War Office for 
years, who will be called upon to supply 
the needs of our army. 








Every phase of service in the 
textile field is comprehensively 
covered by our complete organ- 
ization. The best service we 
can give is to pursue our policy 
of making fabrics that meet 
with the approval of the ma- 
jority. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH! 


a 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON, Gen'!l Manager 
Cieveland, Ohio, U.S.A 


(913 33 


THIBETS 
UNIFORM CLOTHS 
BROADCLOTHS 
WORSTEDS 
CASSIMERES IB 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


FREDERI- S. CLARK, President 


Our fabrics are well known to the 
trade as the standards in their class 
The Talbot Mills trade-mark is 
recognized as an assurance of quality 
which is never lowered. 
COX & SCHREIBER 
Direct Selling Agents 
American Woolen Bldg 


25 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 





Wide-Awake Manufacturers 


realize the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in a better 


state of preparation 
picker room as in the card room. 
FEED is a revelation, built to handle all kinds of stock with evenness 


and without injury to the staple. 


Hand feeding is becoming a thing of the past in the 
The BRAMWELL PICKER 


Write us to-day. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


CRABBING MACHINES, FULLING MILLS 
CLOTH WASHERS, DYEING MACHINES AND 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 















ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


The oldest, largest and best equipped organiza- 
tion of Chemists and Engineers in the country 
for the investigation of conditions affecting the 
efficiency and economy of industrial operations. 


93 Broad Street 


W. G. ABBOTT, JR. 


BOSTON 





E. J. ABBOTT 


RESEARCH and EFFICIENCY ENGINEERS 
Special Machinery 
Manufacturing Methods 
WILTON, N. H. 


Processes 
Inventions 
LABORATORY 
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Hank Clocks are a Necessity if You Want 
Facts in Regard to Production and Costs 


Morton Hank Clocks are Accurate, 
Low in Cost and are easily applied to 


Drawing 
Combers 
Fly Frames 
Spinning 
Twisters 


Price 


$ 3,00 


THE MORTON CARD FLAT DRIVE 


A permanent repair for cards needing new flat chains which 
allows the continued use of the old chains, at less than one third 
the cost of replacing them. 

One Mill Agent, who ordered the Card Flat Drive for all of 
his cards, says: “‘ Any new cards that I buy must have your de- 
vice built into them.” (Name and address on request). 


MORTON & ANDREWS 


LOWELL, MASS. 





497 WORTHEN ST. 





Confidence 


We are mighty proud that cotton manufacturers have confidence 
in our products. And we jealously guard against anything and 
everything that would tend to weaken that confidence. 


The Fales & Jenks 


Ring Spinning Frame 


is one of our representative machines, and on its merits alone has 
stood the test all these years. 

Thus to-day we can show you a frame that is simple, con- 
venient, easily adjusted, rigid and substantial. 


Our catalogue No. 17 will be sure to interest you. 
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Ideal” Automatic Looms i 
ab 
produce strictly high-grade cloth. bu 
Practically no seconds or waste. a 
20-30 looms per weaver. si 
50-60 per cent saving in weaving cost. 
Weavers earn 40-50 per cent more wages. lin 

, 
Catalogue upon request 
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POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., 100 Summer St., Boston. 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company F 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island = 


Specialists in Cotton Mill Machinery 
Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Spoolers, Reels and Spindles 
EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. By 


Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 


Drawing and Roving Frames 


Northern Representative, L. W. CAMPBELL 
100 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








Raw Material, page 54 


Cotton Manufactures 


Cotton Yarn, pages 48-51 


Machinery — Processes — Fabrics — Costs-— Market Reports 





YARNS FEATURE EXPORTS 
AS INQUIRIES INCREASE 


Activity of Domestic Market Retards 
Exports—Far East Dull—Cuba 
Becoming Active 
Increasing domestic together 
vith excessive freight rates and short- 
ige of dyestuffs have restricted the 
olume of recent export business, and 
urtailed the filling of a constantly in- 
reasing demand from the miscellaneous 
varkets. Hosiery and cotton yarns have 
een the feature of recent exports, and 
there has also been considerable busi- 
ess in underwear. Broad inquiry for 
miscellaneous merchandise has included 
practically every line of cotton goods 
manufactured, but mills have been un- 
able to accept a large proportion of this 
uusiness. The Far East has been dor- 
iant for a long period, and now the 
lack of shipping facilities with high 
freight and insurance rates is making 
it difficult for merchants to fill the 

limited orders that are coming in. 


needs 


FAR EAST DORMANT 
Recent mail advices from Shanghai 
express the opinion that Peking seems 
determined to revert to a monarchical 
form of government, and that practical- 
ly all plans to that end are settled. It 
is the opinion of a prominent factor in 
China trade who is in intimate touch 
with that market, that conditions are 
improving and that the demand for spot 
goods is better. Cables received during 
the week included one fair order that 
had to be declined because of shipping 
conditions. The Red Sea market is 
more affected by conditions resulting 
from submarine warfare than markets 
further East and is practically shut off 
from direct trade through the Suez 
Canal. Certain shipments are reaching 
this district via Italy, and an occasional 
ship chances the submarine-infested 
\editerranean to take the direct route. 
The situation in India is not quite so 
severe but no further sales have been 
ide since the 2,000 bales of drills that 
were reported in this column two weeks 
dw 
MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS REDUCED 
\liscellaneous trade from the stand- 
point of activity in inquiry has im- 
proved, but actual orders have fallen 
off. Further large yarn contracts how- 
ever have been closed with Argentina. 
It is understood that these contracts in 
certain cases run for a period of over 
a year, and are for coarse numbers. 
The principal demand from the River 
Plate district is for colored goods, yarn 
dyed fabrics, and fine bleached goods. 
The dyestuff stringency has made it 
dificult to secure much of this business 
as the domestic trade is taking up fast- 
red goods almost as rapidly as they 
are being offered, and South American 
markets are not willing to stock up with 
sulstitute lines especially as it is neces- 
sary to place orders far ahead. Domes- 
usiness in goods of fine yarn con- 
struction has been so active that many 
mils are practically out of the market 
for further business and cannot supply 
rt demands. Trade with Colombia 
been fair and several good sized 
rs for domestic branded bleached 
s have recently been booked. In 
zil conditions are less favorable than 
in other countries of South America for 
le-eloping export trade but the relative 
im»rovement has been most marked. 


} 


‘bo 79 


king facilities that are now per- 


fected in Argentina are being extended 
in Brazil, and there are rumors of a 
modification in the tariff of that coun- 
try which if true will improve the 
chances of American products to gain 
a foothold. The Philippines are gradu- 
ally drawing on stocks that are being 
held here for its account, but instances 
ot reselling in this market are more 
frequent than shipping instructions for 
the merchandise. Jt is the opinion of 
several large exporters that a revival of 
trade with the Philippines cannot be 
hoped for in the near future. 
rapidly effects of high 
prices that are being obtained for a 


Cuba is 
showing the 
record sugar crop. sually when this 
crop has been, larger than normal, prices 
have slumped and quantities of sugar 
have sold at low figures, but this year 
foreign competition has been so much 
reduced by the war that prices are hold- 
ing firm, and there is a steady influx of 
money into the country. One merchant 
familiar with West Indian markets said 
that there was double the number of 
buyers in New York from Cuba than 
was usual for this season of the year. 
Exports of duck, heavy sheetings and 
drills suitable for army purposes are 
being restricted by the inability of mills 
to make early deliveries. 


Massachusetts, or Hopedale Cotton 

Some of the handsomest cotton ever 
grown in this country has been produced 
this season in Hopedale, Mass.  Al- 
though the stand was excellent, and an 
unusual proportion of bolls were ma- 
tured it is not likely that it will cut 
much of a figure in the domestic crop 
of 1915. If manufacturers have any 
doubt as to the high quality of this 
cotton they can examine it in the il- 
lustrations on the 1916 calendar of the 
Draper Co., and may see both plant 
and bolls in the December issue of 
‘Cotton Chats.” The Hopedale cotton 
plant was started from seed sown in 
the Draper Co.’s drafting room in No- 
vember, 1913, and it produced a fair 
crop in the fall of 1914. A second crop 
was raised from the same plant in 1915 
This accomplishment may not seem im- 
portant to many who have not attempted 
to mature cotton in New England, but 
it is one of which the Draper Co. may 
well feel proud. 


*PLymToNn, Mass. Final preparations 
for the removal of the plant of the 
Futurity Manufacturing Co., from 
Plymton to Boston are being made. It 
is stated that the Plymton mill will not 
be entirely discontinued but that some 
work will still be done here. As previ- 
ously noted, Roy L. Keith, for several 
years superintendent of the company’s 
local plant is understood to have started 
a similar business for himself in the 
F. F. Blanchard electrical plant 





Comparative Quotations. 





Spot cotton Jan. 27. Last Year 
Midland uplands, N. Y., 11.95 8.50. 
Print cloths 

28-in., 64x60, 7.30 yd 3%c. 2%c. nom, 
Gray goods: 

S14 -ir 64x60, 5.35 yd. 4% 3 Th « 
*0-ir 68x72, 4.75 yd ac. 4 < 
39-in., 72x76, 4.25 yd 6 %&C. e. 
39-in., 80x80, 4 yd.... 6%c. 

Brown sheetings: 

sf-in., 56x60, 4 yd 6 4%c 

36-in., 48x48, 3 yd.... Te. 5 %c. 
Denim 9-oz., at value,.12%4c. 16l4c 
Ticking, 8-oz ccseew ec be ant 1114 
Standard prints, spots 6 4%c 
Contracts . at value 
Stand. staple ginghams. 7%%c. 6\c 
Drills, 37<in., 3 9@.....- 7c. 5 3% 





FRENCH COTTON INDUSTRY 
Figures on Active Spindles and Raw 
Cotton Imports 
The following report on the cotton 
trade and industry in France and Bel 
gium has been transmitted to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce by J. H. Needham, secretary to 
the American Commercial Attache to 
France under date of Oct. 27, 1915. 
“Exact data as to the number of 
spindles in operation by the French to- 
day is difficult to obtain. I have made 
inquiry of the French Permanent Com- 
mission of Customs of the Ministry of 
Commerce, of the Customs Receipts Of- 
fice of the Ministry of Finance, of the 
office of the Union of Textile Syndi- 
cates of France and of Boix Freres, 7 
Rue du Mail, Paris, one of the most im- 
portant cotton manufacturing companies 
of France. The consensus of opinion 
is that before the war there were in 
France 7,200,000 120.000 

looms approximately. 

“The French cotton textile industry 
is located in the Vosges and the north- 
eastern district around Lille in the area 
that has been subject to the vicissitudes 
of war. It is the majority opinion that 
there are now only about 3,000,000 spin- 


spindles and 


dles being operated by the French and 
that most of the 4,200,000 that are in 
occupied territory are now idle. 

“It is estimated that during the latter 
part of 1914 not more than 25 per cent. 
of the French cotton spindles were run- 
ning. This would mean about 1,800,000 
against the 3,000,000 running 
Of late there has been an effort made 
to establish looms and spndles in the 


to-day. 


South of France; in fact, every possible 
effort is being made to build up a cot- 
ton textile industry here. From the 
following figures taken from the state- 
ment of the Ministry of 
would appear that the spindles available 
in France are working overtime and at 
great efficiency, for the imports of raw 
cotton, that is to say, manufactured 
cotton, from all sources during the in 
dicated periods of 1915 compare favor 
ably with imports in similar periods of 
1914 and 1913, having in mind that only 
40 per cent. of the normal number of 
spindles is being operated 


Finance, it 


French Imports of Unmanufactured Cotton 





by Periods Ending with Each of the 
First Eight Months of 1915, Com 
pared with 1914 and 1913. (Ex 
pressed in Metric Quinta 
of 100 Kilos Each) 

Portior f 
ear enc 191 14 413 
Jan. 31 7,2 3.949 
Feb. 28 85 985.879 
March 1 37 1 1,112,515 
April 30 R6 1 ( 1,224,870 
May 1 1 31 1 ( 1,441,514 
June 0 1 7 78 1,77 1,562 7 
July 31 : 1,6 86 1,82 1 82 
Aug. 31 1,593,086 1,841,460 1,694,663 


“The foregoing table shows imports 
from all sources. I give below a similar 
set of figures for French imports of un- 


manufactured cotton from the United 
States, expressed in metric quintals. 


Portion of 
ir ending 1915 1914 1913 

Jan ‘ 81,183 487,395 446,062 
Feb ; 240,504 728,012 828,062 
March 432,890 899,592 891,924 
Apri 780,810 1,083,164 928,222 
May 947,430 1,339,791 1,099,261 
June 1,220,743 1, § 1,1 487 
J V 6 1,359,908 1 1 1,968 
AUR. ccccccs 1,393,617 1 1,1¢ 0 





“Presumably all of the spindles in 
Belgium are in the hands of the Ger- 
mans, and it is the opinion here that 
only a few of them are being operated 
at the present time. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Belgian consumption 
of cotton has been entirely cut off.” 





NAPPED GOODS PRICED; 
BLEACHED GOODS ADVANCED 


Prices Named on Napped Goods Not 
Considered High—Market Strong 
With Mills Sold Ahead 

Buyers’ attention has been centered on 
cotton napped goods Last week the 
opening, which was on a 
basis of c. higher than in 1914 and 
higher than in 1915, was the 


Amoskeag 


about 1 c 
signal for a general naming of prices. 
More than usual hesitancy was shown 
by other manufacturers who could not 
see much profit in dark shades at these 
although they knew certain 

| these 


buyers considered 
high. During the week additional prices 


values, 
even heures 
have been named which have been in 
line with those already put out rhe 
reticence that buyers at first felt im 
taking on goods at the advances has 
been somewhat overcome, and a con 
siderable volume of business has been 
done. Manufacturers are not burdened 
with large stocks, as low prices last year 
resulted in sales that took up the sur- 
plus, and in view of the dyestuff short 
age they consider that the supply will 
It is 
not considered likely that napped goods 
will be reduced. On the other hand, 
there is a probability that dark shades 


not be adequate for the needs 


will be advanced, and if buyers go after 
unusual quantities lines may be with 
drawn, for there is not a fair margin 
of profit in this class of merchandise 
with dyestuff costs at the present high 
figures. The attitude of many manu 
facturers toward present napped goods 
prices is reflected in their unwillingness 
to publish opening quotations beyond 
a statement that they are on a basis ot 
about 1% to 1c. or in certain cases 2c 
higher than last year. 
GINGHAMS WELL SOLD 

Lines of yarn dyed fabrics such as 
ginghams, which usually attract buyers 
at this season, are affected so seriously 
by the dyestuff shortage that buyers as 


well as manufacturers are universally 


| 


dissatished. Certain lines of dress ging 


hams can be bought in 
ties, but the 


of reliable 


limited quanti 
market is virtually bare 
goods. One line of dress 


ginghams was sold out a few hours 


after the opening 
still being offered at 7'4c., although cer 
\ } 


value Yarn-dy 


Staple ginghams ar 
tain lines are at ed 
cloths of a semi-fancy or novelty chat 
acter are active and top prices are being 
obtained for goods that can be offered 
for near-by deliveries. 

Reports from all branches of the 
cotton goods market show it to be 8] 
an exceptionally strong position. The 
those 


only discouraging features are 


resulting from the dyestuff situation 
There are those who claim that condi 
tions in this field are improving, but the 
fact remains that manufacturers are 
forced to pay almost prohibitive prices 
for dyeing materials. Certain fine 
goods mills are reported sold up a full 
vear and have withdrawn from. the 
market. 
BLEACH GOODS PRICT UP ( 

Numerous lines of 4-4 bleached cot 
tons that have recently been advanced 

c. a yard include such well 
tickets as Fruit of the Loom, Mason 
Crow Indian, Lonsdale, Black 
stone, Hope, Forget-Me-Not, Lonsdale 
cambrics and nainsooks, and Cabot mus- 
lin. Buyers are warned that these prices 
are subject to change without notice, 


known 


ville, 


26 916 


ANILINE OIL 


We take pleasure in announc- 
ing that we are producing 
this intermediate —the most 
important in the manufacture 


of Aniline Dyes, the making 
of which we are now con- 


sidering. 


Che Seydel Mfg. Company 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


THE ENTWISTLE FINE YARN WARPER 


reduces tension of varn to a minimum. All rolls run in ball bear- 
ings. The creels have porcelain steps. Otherwise it is practically 
the same as our regular warper. It excels in quality and quantity 
ot production. 


ONE GIRL CAN RUN 4 OR 5 WARPERS 
Details cheerfully Given 


DOUBLING MACHINES 
EXPANSION COMBS 
CREEIS 
CARD GRINDERS 


BALL WARPERS 
BEAM WARPERS 
BEAMING MACHINES 
BALLING MACHINES 


° 
T. C. Entwistle Company 
Established 1886 Incorporated 1901 
F. B. KENNEY, Pres., Lowell, Mass. 
Southern Representative: J. H. Mayes, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cloth Finishing 
Machinery 


Wool Burring 
and Picking Machinery 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


DEWING OR SPRAYING MACHINE WORCESTER, MASS. 
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| Saco-Lowell Shops 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers; cards; drawing evener; drawing, 
roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; spoolers; reels; winders; warpers; looms. 


Worsted Machinery including revolving creels; gill boxes; drawing frames; 
reducing and roving frames; cap, ring and flyer spinning and twisting 
frames; jack spoolers. 


Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; filling engine: drawing frame; 
fly frames; spinning; spooler; gassing; trap spooler. 


Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 


Shops: 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 


Biddeford, Me. 


Executive Offices: 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent: Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. | 





Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 


Made ef paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, : 
Will not splits 






















RS COMPANY, 


OXFORD. MA}}. 





BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS. 


They Save Their Cost in Freight 





SS 
SPINNING RING Co. 


WHITINSVILLE SMASS. 





THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
Changes weight without stopping frames, Gives uniform weight; essential to best results, Half turn 
of screw ae it, All patterns for all makes of frames. 





Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R.I. 
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TRADE MARK % 


-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orrice Ano Factory 
Boston Mass RocKrormo tur GrReenviiieS C 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


SSG SSC OOO EE SEES CES EERE 
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BARBER 





A complete Catalog of all Textile Books 


in the English language on textile subjects that are in print and 
that are of present value. classified under the different subjects 


to which they pertain. This catalog should be in the possession 


Just request it of every mill man. We can supply any textile or technical book. 


whether of our own publication or not, at lowest prices. 


Book Dept., Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Boston 














on la postal card 








“Chipper Bolt £ 


TRADE MARE ACES IN THREE MINUTES 


SAVES MAN-TIME 
MACHINE. TIME 











MONEY 
30 days - trial +o Prema ellis Valves—Balanced Valve 
the asking 5 —Float Valve—Steam Trap—Back Pressure 
28,000 in Use Valve—Exhaust Relief Valves—Stop and 
Check Valves—Pump Governor—Damper 
Write today Regulator—Emergency Stop Valve. 
Send for Catalog 
ane — G. M. DAVIS REGULATOR CO. | 
LACER CO. 428 Milwaukee Ave. CHICAGO | 


Valve Specialty Makers since 18765 


— 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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factor in the trade that further advances 
are not far distant. At present most 
bleacheries are protected by contracts 
for materials which still have a con- 
siderable time to run, but when these 
expire and finishers are forced to pay 
prices which are now quoted at several 
hundred per cent. advance, they will not 
be able to afford to finish goods at 
present rates. Bleached goods have 
been in good demand especially by job- 
bers who underestimated their wants 
and find their stocks depleted. 
STAPLE PRINT CLOTHS FIRM 

Print cloths are firm; but trading has 
been quiet on staple constructions which 
can be bought at prices relatively low 
compared with other lines of cotton 
goods. Only a fair business has been 
done in 39-inch 68 x 72s at 53¢c. and 
4 yard 80 squares at 65<c. for February- 
March delivery. Fine goods are firm 
and mills are in an independent posi- 
tion. One broker states that on a recent 
trip to New Bedford he was able to 
place only 20 per cent. of the orders 
he had in hand, and that he found cer- 
tain mills so well sold up that they had 
withdrawn from the market. Activity 
of narrow cloths continues and manu- 
facturers have been able to use all the 
narrow looms they can supply with 
varns of their own spinning, but high 
prices asked for yarns have retarded 
outside purchases. Demand for sateens 
and twills continues strong, prices are 
rm, and it is difficult to obtain goods 
for nearby delivery. 

WIDE SHEETINGS SOLD UP 

A feature of the sheeting market is 
the scarcity of wide goods. The market 
is practically bare of such constructions 
and sheet manufacturers are at a loss 
where to procure supplies to complete 
orders they have in hand. Heavy sheet- 
ings, osnaburgs, and standard drills are 
active. Sheetings of medium weight 
are selling in better volume and certain 
branded goods of 4-yard, 50 x 60 con- 
struction have been advanced 'c. 


COTTON GOODS TRADE NOTES 

Grinnell Willis & Co., agents, have ad- 
anced the Wamsutta ST, New Bedford 
and Wamsutta Percale pillow case 
widths le. per yard, and the wide sheet- 
ing widths 2¥c. per yard. 

Whittenton Manufacturing Co., Law- 
rence & Co. agents, has named a price 
of 8%c. on dress ginghams. 

Fredk. Vietor & Achelis, T. Holt 
Haywood department, in opening their 
line of outings and mottled flannels have 
named net prices 1% to 1c. higher 
than last year. The line includes Sun- 
rise, Kimona, Panther and Dictator out- 
ngs, and Willard, Rugby and Sea Lion 
mottled flannels. 

B. B. & R. Knight have announced 

price of 834c. on 4-4 Fruit of the 
Loom, and &c. on the 7-8 width. A 
imited quantity is offered for prompt 
hipment at these prices, but orders for 
future delivery will be taken at value. 

C. H. Pope & Co., have advanced Ash- 
and sheetings to 4c. a yard. 

Taylor, Clapp & Co. announce ad- 
ances as follows: Lonsdale 4-4 bleached 
nuslins, 8!4c.; Blackstone, 8'4c.; Hope, 
‘34c.: Forget-Me-Not, 7%c.; Lonsdale 
ambrics, 1034c.; Lonsdale nainsooks, 
L034¢. 

West, Baker & Co., have advanced 
he price of 4-4 Masonville, Crow In- 
lian and Cabot bleached cottons 4c. 
1 yard, 

The Union Bleaching & Finishing Co., 
kk. H. Storm, agent, will remove its New 
York office in the early part of next 
week to 43 Leonard Street, suite 314. 

Cone Export & Commission Co. have 
made prices on Revolution colored flan- 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES—Continued 


and it is the opinion of more than one nels and bleached domets ranging from 


1% to 1%c. above last year’s quota- 
tions. 

The Hunter Manufacturing & Com- 
mission Co. has named prices on Elsee 
and mottled flannnels at advances of 
134 to 2c. above those of last year. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. have ad- 
vanced branded 4-yard 56 x 60 sheetings 
to O%eec. 

Catlin & Co. have opened their lines 
of Swiss flannels at 8%2c. with 5 per 
cent. additional for dark colors. Apple- 
web dress ginghams have been ad- 
vanced to 8'%c. 

M. Gardner & Co., for 30 years im- 
porters of linens have been succeeded 
by the Gardner Textile Co. The new 
concern has established headquarters at 
35 White Street, where white goods and 
fancy cotton fabrics will be added to the 
lines carried by the old house. 

Shipley-Hollins Co., Inc., importer 
of British cotton goods, has removed 
its New York office to 42-44 East 25th 
Street. 

Edgar J. Thayer, Inc., has been incor 
porated under the laws of the state of 
Massachusetts with a capital of $100,000 
The new concern established at 26 
Beaver Street, New York, with Edgar 
J. Thayer, president and treasurer, will 
deal in burlaps. 

Robert Cone, who for five years was 
associated with C. H. Pope & Co., as a 
cotton goods broker, died early in the 
week of pneumonia at his home in New 
York City. While in the employ of C 
H. Pope & Co., Mr. Cone was con- 
sidered one of the most active brokers 
in the market. His most recent con 
nection has been with McNeil & Stein 
hoff Co., 72 Leonard Street. 

COTTON MILL NEWS 

Draper, N. C. Thread Mills Co., 
Spray, N. C., will build additional mill 
and has awarded contract to J. A. Jones, 
Charlotte, for erecting the necessary 
building. This will be 330 by 166 by 
92 x 34 feet, steel and wood construction 
costing about $70,000. The extent of 
machinery to be installed has not been 
announced. This enlargement is in ac- 
cordance with plans announced last year 
for several big additions to the Spray 
and kindred plants. The electric drive 
will be installed. Frank P. Sheldon & 
Son, Providence, R. I., are the architects 
and engineers in charge. 

ALEXANDER City, ALA. Russell Man- 
ufacturing Co. will erect additional mill 
and install 2,000 spindles with accom- 
panying equipment. 

MontcoMery, ALA. Montala Manw 
facturing Co. will add machinery to in- 
clude carding, spinning and weaving 
equipment, the latter taking the form 
of automatic looms to replace old looms. 

*MAYSVILLE, Ky Maysville Cotton 
Mills have awarded contract for addi 
tional machinery to manufacture cotton 
twine and other similar products, the 
cost being $25,000. This new equipment 
will be installed “© a 116 by 70 foot 
three-story addition the company has 
completed. Harding & Simons of Mays- 
ville erected the building. J. E. Sirrine, 
Greenville, S. C., is the engineer and 
architect. 

Horr, R. I. The Hope Co. has peti- 
tioned the town of Scituate for exemp- 
tion from taxes for a period of ten 
years, and a special meeting of the town 
council has been called for Jan. 29 
when the petition will be acted upon. 
The company in its petition states that 
if exemption from taxation is granted 
it will erect to the south of the present 
mill a one-story weaving mill, about 
264x230 feet of brick construction to be 
equipped with about 13,000 spindles, at 
a cost of approximately $130,000. 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


YORK 





HIGH CLASS SPECIALTY PROCESSES 


FOR CONVERTERS 


DUPLEX PRINTING 


INTERMITTENT PRINTING 


The Eddystone Manufacturing Company 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 





72 Leonard St., 


NEW YORK 





The New Bedford Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., an attractive residential city situated on Buzzards 
Bay, and the largest producer of fine cotton yarns and fancy woven fabrics in this country 


Three year diploma courses in the following subjects: 


Knitting. Mechanical drawing, machine 


 hree f r 2 ‘ Cotton Manufacturing, Textile Designing; 
Textile Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing; Seamless Hosiery Knitting 


applied to textile plants, given in connection with the above courses 


Latch Needle Underwear 
shop practice, steam and electrical engineering as 


Special shorter courses in the above subjects, for which certificates are given, may be arranged 


by students desiring them. 


Every instructor is a man of special training and broad practical experience. 


Seventeenth year. Many graduates filling remunerative positions of trust and responsibility 


Illustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school 


William E. Hatch, A. M., President and Manager 


Stephen M. Weld & Company of Boston 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Shipments from Alexandria, 


Egypt, 


and on the spot 


89 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








Salesroom 440 Fourth Ave. 





REMY, SCHMIDT & PLEISSNER 


22 & 24 White Street, New York 


Manufacturers’ or Agents’ Accounts Financed 
Sales Discounted and Guaranteed 





Telephone—Franklin 5997 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


39-41 Thomas Street 


COTTON DUCK 


ARMY 


SAIL 





GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 
44-46 Leonard St. NEW YORK 
Brown and Bleached 


Sheetings, Shirtings, 


Drills, Cambrics, 
Long Cloths, Lawns 
and Nainsooks 


For Home and Export Markets 





WIDE 


Distinguish the 
work of your em- 
ployes. Make eacb 
of the 24 colors of 


DIXON’S 
CRAYONS 


identify the packer, 
checker, shipper, 
ete. 

Samples No.118-J 
upon request. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
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INCREASED STOCK SALES 


Investors Anticipating Further Im- 
provement in Textile Business 


Boston, Jan. 26.—The active demand 
cing prices for textile shares 
s auction sales was a fair re- 


the broadened movement of 


privat sale Nearly 


i¢s at | 


very advance has been of a radical 
cter and the number of stocks 
lable at old prices is ing steadily 
cted Advances of five points o1 


ve been fairly numerous and in- 


le uch stocks as Peppe rell, Appleton, 
rkshir Nashua and Salmon Falls. 
ugh rather more interest is shown 
shares of fine count cotton yarn and 
cloth mill there has been scarcely less 


n stocks of some of the coarse 


mills and 


d 1 of worsted and 
Ils The broadened demand 


ird movement of prices is based 
belief that textile 
period of 
perity that has seldom been equalled 
It is 
duration of 


well founded 
entering ipon a 
the history of the country 
ll understood that the 


Ss improvement in business is depend- 
nt upon the continuance of the war or 
legislation that will afford these 
lls ample tariff protection when the 
is over The movement is, how 
no more speculative than that in 
classes of securities, and is being 
ulated by the fact that the latter are 
relatively very much higher in price 
han are textiles 
N OC K A S 
les textile Snares t the 
ct n Wednesday were as 
llows 
I Ss s Chge 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
t nnual meeting of the Arling 
Mills this week the ire t 
I nd directors w re-elected 
( P. Baker, treasurer of the Law- 
Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass., 
oO! fy ym The l ? ca rec 
f the Pacific Mills nd has been 
n the latter posit vy Henry 
een an active demand thi 
\ K I hts to the new stock issue of 
e } 1 Mills, New Bedford; 200 
Id at to-day’s auctions at 5 
s to the new stock issu t th 
ll Bleachery ha sold at 10 and 
ne freely d s stock 
5 ve that 1 16 s kk f 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS—MILL SHARES AND STATEMENTS 


paid for rights to this 8 per cent. stock. 

The recent activity in stock of Nasha- 
wena Mills is explained by the action of 
the directors this week in inaugurating 
dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. 
Stockholders who saw this stock go to 
50 and refrained from selling are now 
receiving their reward. 

Although officials of the Pacific Mills 
will not be quoted as to the prospect of 
continuing the 1 per cent. semi-annual 
extra on this stock, the sale of the shares 
ex-dividend at 128 indicates that buyers 


are willing to accept the risk of such 
continuance. 
lhe Esmond Mills continues to pay 


off its deferred dividends, having de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend 
of 134 per cent. this week together with 


a deferred dividend of the same amount. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








Rate, Prv. Pay- Stock of 
Mill Period. % c able. record 
Massachusetts .S.A. 4 4 Feb.10 Jan.21 
Lyman S.A 3 3 Feb.1 Jan.21 
Bates S.A 6 t Feb. 1 Jan.20 
Pepperell s+ eek 3 Feb.1 Jan.24 
Pacific ... S.A. 3 Feb.1 Jan.24 
Pacific . Extra 1 Feb.1 Jan.24 
Esmond ...Quar 1% 1% Feb.1 Jan. 
Esmond Dfd. 1%. Feb.1 Jan.! 
Nash na Quar 1% Feb.1 Jan.25 
Manomet Quar 2 2 Feb.1 Jan.25 
Nonquitt Quar 1% 1% Feb.1 Jan.12 
Ludlow (luar lt 1% Feb.1 Jan.12 
Fall River Mill Stocks 
Fatt River, Mass., Jan. 27.—Possi- 


bilities failed to come to pass this week, 
when the boards of directors of the 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. and of the 
Mfg. Co. held meetings to 
consider the quarterly dividends. There 
change in either rate, 1% per 
cent. for the Union and 2 per cent. for 
the Sagamore. The declarations do 
not preclude supplementary action for 
advances, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether such decision will be arrived at 
this quarter. Neither would be embar- 
rassed. The Union reported a surplus 
of $455,000 and the Sagamore has a 
million of quick People talk 
persistently of the probability of a par- 
tial distribution of the Sagamore ac- 
cumulation, which through 
corporate additions and from interest on 
short loans. 


Sagamore 


is no 


assets. 


increases 


investing in 
When the decision is made by the di- 
will be found that the public 
has discounted it. Whether the feeling 

anticipation will continue to absorb 
i avid- 


judicious 


rectors, it 


every offering of stock with the 
ity displayed in late taking is prob- 
Withdrawal of outside sup 


port would result in a decline, it is 


lematical 
ought in some quarters. 
Union is bid for at 182, and Sagamore 
recently at 230. The latter 
figure is 10 points under the price 
which Boston buyers had offered a few 
weeks ago. No Union is in the market. 
It is 12 points higher than at this time 
in 1914; and seven points above the 





has sold 


1 


ruling figure the last week in Janu- 
ary of 1915; while Sagamore is 65 
points in better standing than it was 
held in 1914 and 55 higher than last 
yeat 
STOCKHOLDER’S ESTATI 

Persons closely identitied with the 

corporation are not disposed to accept 


t 


speculative results as indicating real 


MILL STATEMENTS 


values of shares. This is shown by the 
appraisal of the estate of Sarah S. Bray- 
Cash Ra 
scal vea debts mater n 
\ Date \ : 
Nov. 1 $21,14 § 777 
1, N § 1138 
D 75,234 
1 4, Dex 49.08 100.567 
> s ) ’ ‘ 
1, Dee 2,240 10,4 
Nov 16,584 146,32 
i, N ) 15 8 8. O1¢ 


fe 


ton, whose family is responsible for the 
bigness of the Sagamore. Although she 
was the possessor of a personal prop- 
erty worth $1,098,425, only five shares 
of the company which stands as a monu- 
ment to the manufacturing f 
the Braytons appeared in the inventory. 
hey were put down as being valued at 
$180. The same conservatism marks 
the valuation of the 61 shares of Union 
in the list. The appraisers would have 
been justified in depreciating the stock, 
which is held in an inflated state by 
speculators, who are willing to forego 
the chance of turning profits to good 
use in other investments by selling in 
order to participate in the cutting of the 
The latter process is carried 
out at periodical stages when nobody is 
looking for such generosity toward the 
stockholder. 

Curiosity to learn the value of Durfee 
Mills shares is satisfied by the Brayton 
inventory. The deceased owned 70 

which are considered worth 290. 
Troy has not figured in market trans- 
actions for so long a time that the quo- 
tation had been forgotten. Par is 500; 
the holding price is 900. Reasonable 
estimating are applied to 71 
shares of Border City and 58 of Granite, 
the former appearing at 105 and the 
latter at 78. The market quotations for 
both are respectively 114 and 87%. Bor- 
der City has gone up two points in 10 
days, as is shown by a reported sale, 
and Granite two points and a half. It 
is well-known what is sure to happen 
to the standing of either when there 
is a return on a parity with the dividends 
distributed by most of the corporations 
under nominal conditions of business. 


careers ot 


reserve. 


shares, 


bases of 


CHARLTON SITUATION 

Charlton has gone from 105 to 108 
notwithstanding that the quarterly rate 
of 1 per cent. is maintained. One of 
the members of the board of directors 
discussing the prospects of in- 
creasing the dividend. He admitted 
that such an expectation was rife among 
stockholders and observers of the mar- 
ket situation owing to the understood 
prosperity which the Charlton is enjoy- 
ing The policy to be looked for as 
governing dividends, it was declared, 
would be that which would conserve the 
interest of the corporation. The incum- 
brance is not excessive, but too weighty 
to be so lightly regarded as to subordi- 
nate a hopeful future to expediency in 
order to stimulate the standing of the 
shares in the market. The obligations 
are to be liquidated and something is to 


} 1 
he done 


Was 


about establishing a nucleus be- 
fore the return will be changed. It has 
been a concession to stockholders’ opin- 
ion that there are declarations at present 
instead of a complete husbanding of re- 
sources in harmony with the policy. As- 
surance is offered that there will be no 
stopping at 6 per cent. when a higher 
Partly in this 
knowledge is to be found the secret for 


the position held by the corporation. 


rate be comes possible. 


WEETAMOE DOES WELL 
Just half of the Weetamoe Mills stock 
was represented at the annual meeting. 
Enoch J. French stated that 
he had himself of the vote in 
1914, authorizing the disposal of the 
tenement house property which had been 


lreasurer 


availed 


i Real estate 
lick bidgs. and Miscellaneous 
Y r ery es p ’ 
4,918 $43,061 $ 00 Trad 1 rk 
45,069 | : los 
S 8 1,000 0 Ex 
49 ¢ 2 500 1 m0 | 
80.999 Té 
677 76.609 
9 78.965 
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an incubus for several years. One 
house and a lot free of a building re- 
main among the assets, being appraised 
with a wharf and a shed at $18,983. Net 
earnings appear to have been $58,163. 
They were applied to the extent of 
$15,000 to dividends at the rate of 3 per 
cent., and $15,672 to boilers and ma- 
chinery. The net surplus of quick as- 
sets is $28,369, a gain of $27,491 over 
last year’s showing. 

On Feb. 1, stockholders will receive 
a dividend of 1% per cent. This is the 
full rate, last announced for the second 
quarter of 1914. For the third quarter 
of that year 1 per cent. was declared. 
After the passing of two quarters, three 
quarters were recognized by the distri- 
bution of 1 per cent. 

Fall River was interested in the decla- 
ration of a dividend by the Esmond (R. 
I.) Mills because of the fact that Agent 
John Pearson formerly lived here. The 
regular rate is 134 per cent. and a passed 
dividend of the same figure is to be 
made up. 


New England Mill Stocks. 


Note.—Quotations not marked * represent 
sales prior to July 31, 1914. 


-—_- Sale. -—_, 


Par. Latest. Previous. 
Am, Woolen pf. os<0«: $100 *97 *93% 
DIMOGROOS 2. ccc dunwes 100 *69 *66 
Amoskeag pf... iscces 100 *100 *101% 
Androscoggin ....... 100 *160 *160 
BEAOCER 25k ccedcace 100 *185% *172 
AFUMBON 2202 scccce 100 *100 *100 
ERRROD 6 b-605.56000eweas 100 *243% *240 
Bigelow-Hartford pf. 100 #112 "111% 
Chicopee ......ceeess 100 "63% *60 
Comtinestal ..<6sc«es 100 75% 75 
DWIGR: 2.0 ccccccsesss 500 *1000 *1033 
WOWOPES fp ccccaweesss 100 99 98% 
ae 100 95% 92% 
OPORGEE ocr cecvnseses 100 *120 *118 
PRGA xi ccccicscces 100 *201% *200 
Great Falls.... ~~ #189 *190% 
Hamilton Woolen.... 100 *80 *96 
Hamilton Cotton..... 100 *75% *70% 
WED kkncecceusescsas 100 *85 *90% 
LAMGCOROP cvccsaecass 100 *80 *79 
Lawrence ......... +. 100 *165% *150 
Lockwood SW ns havin ae 100 *100% *98%% 
IE vad ck cawenee® 100 *122% 124% 
Massachusetts atice 6: See *140 *137% 
Mass. Mills in Ga.... 100 *100% *99 
Merrimack pf........ 100 *S6 
Merrimack com...... 100 *36% 
Middlesex ....... 100 *55% 
ee eee ~ee- 500 *770% 
Naumkeag ........-- 100 *185 
N. E. Cot. Yn. com... 100 20 





N. E. Cot. Yn. pf.... 100 *51 





Newmarket .....-.+- 100 #112 95% 
Pacific os oie inaw ROP *128% *126 
POOOOTON cc cccsicces 100 °345 *345 
Pepperell (new)...... 100 +*128% 120% 
Plymouth Cordage... 100 ¢*197% 195% 
Salmon Falls M. Co.. 100 *38%%4 *23%% 
Tremont and Suffolk. 100 *112 *107 
Waltham B. & D.... 100 *100% 140 
York Mfg. Co......+«. 100 *95% "94% 
* Old quotations that are considered at 


variance with recent figures at private sale 
+ Ex-dividend. 


Fall River Quotations. 
(By G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River, Mass.) 





Par 
Cotton stock. value Bid Ask. Sale 
American Linen Co.$100 76 80 
Ancona Co. pf....... 100 
Ancona Co. com.... 100 : on 
Arkwright Mills.... 100 60 ve 60 
Barnard Mfg. Co.... 100 4716 
Bourne Mills........ 100 107% nie 
Border City Mfg. Co. 100 112 116 
tarnaby Mfg. Co... 100 
Chace MUIG.. .i.<s0s 100 106 re 
Cornell Mills....... 100 155 165 
Conanicut Mills. vs aeo 90 
Davol Mills..... -. 100 95 : 
Davis Millis wees 100 116% 117% 117 
Flint Mills ert 100 120 
Granite Mills....... 100 90 
Hargraves Mills..... 100 7 Par . 
King Philip Mills... 100 120 ‘ 125 
Laurel Lake Mills... 100 90 95 
Lincoln Mfg. Co.... 100 90 
Luther Mfg. Co..... 100 130 - 
Merchants’ Mfg. Co.. 100 ; ; 98 
Mechanics Mills..... 100 9214 97% 95 
Narragansett Mills.. 100 97% 100 
Osborn Mills.......; 100 102 
Parker Milis........ 100 50 
—_—— ——— Liabilities,————— 


Acct’s payable Surplus 


——-~ floating and Capital profit an 
funded debt stock loss, et 

$128,347 $35,000 $9,6 

136,493 35,000 

15,000 143, 
15,000 142,51 
60,800 17,19 
60,800 14,1! 

100,000 63,8 
100,000 73,23 
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You Probably 
Know This— But 
It Pays to Repeat 


Rawhide loom pickers wear 
longer when soaked in oil. 
They should be thoroughly 
dry when put in the oil and 
soaked for three months, after 
which they should be allowed 
to dry —the longer the better. 
Wecarry a large stock of drop 
box pickers in all standard 
styles and sizes which are 
thoroughly seasoned and 
ready to put in oil when 
received. 

Our trade mark is on every 
picker. 


RTI Te G eS RR TN 
TRADE man 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 
SACO, MAINE 





We Were Pioneers 


in the manufacture of 


MILL 
CRAYONS 


and we have maintained the leader- 
ship for nearly half a century. 


The “Lowell” Crayon 


made by mill men who know the 
needs of textile mills, is without an 
equal for all uses in Cotton, Woolen 
and Worsted Mills. 

They are just soft enough to 
mark the finest materials without 
injury and yet hard enough to wear 
well. 

Contain no oil or grease. 


Leave No Stains After Bleaching 


Fifteen colors and white. 
Write for color card and _ prices. 


Lowell Crayon Company 


Original Makers of Mill Crayons 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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Pocasset Mfg. Co.... 100 90 ae 

R. Borden Mfg. Co.. 100 160 165 ry 
Sagamore Mfg. Co.. 100 ; 235 230 
Seaconnet Mills..... 100 50 . 
Shove Wiis... sus 100 75 

Stafford Mills..... 100 72% 72% 
Stevens Mfg. Co.... 100 130 

Tecumseh Mills..... 100 121 


Troy C. & W. Mnf’y. 500 


Union Ctn. Mfg. Co. 100 182% 
Wampanoag Mills... 100 73 
Weetamoe Mills ia 2oe 8 90 
Corr M. Co., Taunt’n 100 

Charlton Mills 100 108 


New Bedford Quotations. 


(By Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford, Mass.) 
Bid. Asked. 


ROMCERO DEW. oes cicccccccss 167% 
eases TE Cbivcccicccars « 2 

Beacon Mis, Cay SE... cccuccs 114 

Booth Mfg. Co. com........ 30 

EeGOtE Tees. GO. BE. vas ces ces 961g 
Bristol Mfg. Co... ‘ . 91 

Butler Mfg. Co. com 85 90 
Butler Mfg. Co., pf...... iat 107 
City Mfg. Co.. ae 110 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. com 197% 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. — eee ae 100 
Gosnold Mills pf... ‘ 94 
ot As ee eee lsu 
Hathaway Mfg. Co......... 200 
Holmes Mfg. Co. com.... 175 

Holmes Mfg. Co. pf....... 118 
oo, eee | | 
Manomet Mills....... 110 
Nashawenta Mills 9712 

Neild Mfg. Co. wae 119 

N. B. Cotton Mills Corp. ree 100 ed 
N. B. Cotton Mills Corp. pf.. 96 
Nonquitt Spinning Co.. . 105 
8 eee 80 wa 
se > eee a 410 
i ee a ee 100 
POCCMIEE: BG cccccsesscs 389 

Quissett Mills com... 147% 
Quissett Mills pf ; 118 
yo “ 106 
Sharp Mfg. Co. pf : seks 105 
RE WENN 6 ike ab Kn chiens 92% 
Taber Mills 127 
Wesutts Mills... wccuvce 

Whitman Mills 








Southern Mill Securities. 
(By Morton Lachenbruch & Co., New York.) 
Bid. 


Asked. 

American Spinning Co. com.. 180 
American Spinning Co. pf.. 106 os 
Anderson Cotton Mills..... ee 13 
Arkwright Milla, 8 C....... 86 110 
Bibb Mfg. Co. com ae See 175 
oS SS Ae eee 96 106 
eh ee ee eee _ 53 
Brookside Mills 150 
SOs cesewekncicwcnwccnn 160 
Carbarrus : 125 
Cliffside 199 
Clifton Mills , SO 85 
Columbus Mfg. Co....cccceces os 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., 8S. C 50 
Drayton Mills com.......... - 20 
Drayton Mills pf............ es 90 
SPOTUEIO ccncccnasevecsens em 7 
Eagle & Phoenix Mills...... x 60 
Exposition Cotton Mills..... 110 125 
Florence j r 135 
Fulton Bag & Cotton ae a 
Gaffney Mfg. Co 0 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 

Gate CHE COttORscccesccess oa ie 
Glenn Lowry pf. 81 
Glenwood ner ia are aha re " 0 i 
Grandet Mills bcabeedkeanneees ae 90 

Grendet Cotton Mills....... 90 100 
Henrietta Mills... : 120 
PN, PORK. ccc ctcccccse 175 200 
PeeeeieanG Fark pf... cccccecs 100 ee 
CGN. sacacueseseerenes on ee 
REE, SN wi v.c- cde cece seca ‘ 96 
Judson Milla, S. C.......... 20 60 
Kesler ... ; oa 170 
Lanett Cotton Mills ececccece 102 + 
eo ge rrr rr eee 90 100 
Lockhart Mills, S. C., com.. 33 40 
Lockhart Mills, S. C. pf 84 92 
CU FEO Bhx cnnvacunesine ie 35 
Manchester Cotton Mills, Ga. 120 140 
Manchester Cotton Millis, S.C. os 106 
Monarch Cotton Mills ; 103 105 
PREM G3 08.4408 40 08 *136 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. com 5 100 
Pacolet Mfg. Co, Ist pf 984 zi 
Parker Mills com........... My 1% 
Parker Bills Phiccvccccvcece 2% 5 
Patterson ‘ . 129 
Pelzer Mfg Co. 90 aS 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 120 ; 
Pe SE els tase canieee aan ae ee 
Pickens Cotton Mills........ 75 105 
ks ncdboaceuxes eee Ge ve “a 
Spartan Mills 115 
SOO on.6s 0045-652 ons ek0 oe 
Union Buffalo Cotton Mills, 

Te Wivkencdoonneseeeseccene 
Union Buffalo Cotton Mills, 

Make etd eae ada eae Bake 30 35 
West Point eee eeae 113 
Whitney... i ‘ 23 30 
Woodside Cotton Mills 85 92 
Young, Hartsell 90 100 
WOETOR Be COs ccc canesces oe 80 
Warren Mfg. Co. pf......... i 97% 





* Ex-dividend. 





Inactive Textile Stocks 
(Quoted by Philip M. Tucker, Boston, Mass.) 


Bid Asked, 

American Mfg. Co. com 117 
American Mfg. Co. pf 97, 

Bay State Cotton Ist pf 97 100 
eer ee ere 77 

3oston Duck 1250 

Boston Mfg. Co 85 
*Brookside Mills.. 150 

CaMOe .caes aa sien sa 122 
Chadwick Hoskins 100 
CRAGGMEE: 6s ecciccwees ; ‘ 60 65 


*Columbian.... ; 1350 


*Columbus ..... 90 95 
Contoocook Mills pf. . 55 60 
Cordis ee 

Exeter Mfg. Co as sieve 40 

Fisher . os (ee eew enews 125 
*Gaftney Mfg. Co 50 
Harmony Mills pf 100 
*Lancaster (S. C.) Mill pf 100 

*Lanett . 112% 
*Lockhart Mills... es th) } 
Lockhart Mills pf..... s4 90 
Lawrence Duck . 95 
*Lockhart Mills ; ‘ sO 

Lowell Bleachery 126 
Maverick Mills pf aia : 80 
*Monadnock Mills : aan 100 

Nyanza Mills i 115 120 
Otis Co.. 2750 
*Pacolet pf . Ss 
*Pacolet com 95 100 
Renfrew Mfg. pf.. 105 1071 
Renfrew Mfg. com ‘ 65 
*Riverdale pf ‘ . ‘ 85 

Shaw Stocking Co.. 50 
*Spartan Mills 105 115 
Thorndike ‘ . 1325 
Waltham Bleachery . so 100 
*West Point Mfg. Co a 125 
*Winthrop Mills . wae ‘ 100 


* Taxable in Massachusetts 


NEW KISSEL TRUCK 
Commercial 4 to , 1-Ton Vehicle to 
Cost $1,250 
In its new line of seven chassis sizes 
of commercial vehicles for 1916, the 
Kissel Motor Car Company of Hart- 
ford, Wis., announces a new 3% to 1-ton 

worm-drive truck to sell for $1,250. 
The details of this new truck are 
given out for the first time. It is fur- 
ther stated that this model is being pro- 
duced in quantity and is ready for im- 
mediate delivery at several of the com 
pany’s leading agencies. The worm 
driven rear axle is of David Brown con- 
struction, with 56 inch track and 39 inch 
spring centers. The worm wheel and 
differential are mounted as a single unit 
in a cast-steel carrier placed in the cen- 
ter housing of the axle. The weight of 
the truck is carried on heavy steel tubes 
In the lower part of the axle housing is 
a spacious oil reservoir. An automatic 
oil level and filter plug assures con 
stant lubrication of all bearings. The 
axle can be disassembled and 
sembled without removing it 
The engine is a powerful Kissel-built 
2 horsepower four-cylinder motor with 
bore of 3% and stroke of 51%. It is cast 
enbloc. The motor bearings are of the 
highest quality of white bearing metal, 
steel-backed and babbitt lined 
Lubrication is by the 
system, 


again as- 


3 


perfected splash 
a constant oil level being sup 
plied from a reservoir in the lower part 
of the oil basin \ positively driven 
pump forces oil through tubes to a 
trough passing under each of the con- 
necting rods 

Carburetion is by a highly efficient 
special carburetor of Kissel design and 
Stromberg manufacture, mounted high 
to promote accessibility. The carbur- 
etor is fed by the Stewart-Warner 
vacuum system 
brakes are 
expanding type, oper- 
wheel, the former by 
means of a pedal, the latter by hand 
lever. They are equalized. The trans- 
mission is connected with the rear axle 
through a grease-packed spicer universal 
joint. It has a three-speed gearset and 
is attached by bell housing to motor 
automatically gov 
erned, twenty miles being allowed on 
third or direct drive, five on first and 
ten on second. The truck has a tur» 
ing radius of twenty-five feet. The 
wheel base is 132 tires optional 

either 35 x 41%4 pneumatic or 34 x 3 
front and 34 x 4 rear, solid. The 
wheels are growth hickory of 
special commercial vehicle S. A. E. ar- 
tillery type 

A standard express body is furnished 
for $150 additional or special bodies are 
built, as desired. If the buyer prefers 
to have the body built by a local body 
builder, blue prints are furnished by the 
factory on request. 


Both foot and emergency 
of the internal 
ating on rear 


The speeds are 


inches, 


second 


L919)» 39 


SAe 


““NO-WASTE”’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 


ROVING CAN 


It does not have 
the riveted seam 
that strains and 
breaks the sliver 


RIVETS 


ABSOLUTELY 
SmOOTH 


Also 
Fibre and Steel 
Clad Cars 
Doffing Trucks 
and 
Mill boxes 
All Kinds 


SHEET FIBRE 
TUBES 


RODS 
Special Shapes 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller St., Somerville, Mass. 


Howe Mill 


Crayons 


are the most perfect 


crayons so far pro- 
duced for all uses in 


textile mills. 


They never injure 
the fabric and are the 
most economical and 
satisfactory to use. 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


Howe Mill Crayon Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Morton Lachenbruch & Co, 
120 Bdwy., W.Y.C. Tel. Rector 5354 


WE WILL BUY WE WILL SELL 


-acolet Ist Pfd. | U. S. Finishing Com. 
Brockide Mills Nashawena Mills 


U. S. Finishing Pfd. L One Ealing Co. 
Manchester Cot. Mills 


of Ga. 
Berkshire Cotton L 
Woodside Mills 


SECURITIES 


Pfd. 
Gainesville Cot. Mills 
Warren Mfg. Company 
Manchester Cot. Mills 
of S. C. 
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The Attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our new 


FASHIONED WELT MACHINE 


MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose 
with an inturned knitted welt similar to 
that produced on full fashioned machines. 
The machine has all the features of our 
other models—each stocking being 
dropped from the machine complete, 
except for the looping of the toe. It is 


| fitted with five yarn changing fingers, 
inserts an © anti-run-back’ course, and, the welt being 
knitted on the machine, has all the elasticity of the 
fabric and may be made as wide as desired. 


W rite for samples and further information 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, Inc. 
88 Pearl Street 


Boston 


New York Utica 


366 Broadway 5 Blandina Street 





Raw Materials, pages 52, 53, 54 


Knit Goods 


Hosiery — Underwear — Sweaters— Fancy Goods 


Yarn Markets, pages 48, 49, 59, 60 





HOSIERY PRICES SHOW 
STRONG UPWARD TREND 


Low End Cotton Goods Sold Into 
Position of Unusual Strength 
—Cheap Goods Advance 

Strength in prices and delay in 
deliveries are the chief characteristics 
of the hosiery market to-day. For the 
near months the attitude of jobbers is 
one of intense desire for merchandise 
at almost any cost; for the latter part 
of the year sentiment is mixed and a 
number of buyers have postponed their 
perations despite the fact that rising 
tendencies give all indicatoins of con- 
tinuance. Many agents show no inclina- 
tion to press for further orders and 
even the orders offered them are not 
iccepted unless price, credit standing of 
the buyer, etc., appeal to them as thor- 
oughly satisfactory. There are buyers 
who are combing the market for goods 
helow the generally accepted level, but 
even from speculative houses which own 
merchandise at the low basis of last 
summer, there is little heard of cut 
gures. It appears that they are taking 
iull advantage of the situation to make 
ill the profit they can while at the same 
time they are supporting the market. 
\nother indication that the high levels 
ire being generally adhered to is the 
fact that certain buyers who always buy 
at bottom prices from sources where 
such are obtainable have lately appeared 
in other offices with requests for con- 
essions. It is that 


needless to state 


these are not being granted. 


BUYING FOR FALL SHOW 

Cotton hosiery which is being offered 
for fall is not meeting with any hearty 
greeting on the part of jobbers. This 
attitude is hard to reconcile with their 
vigor in applying themselves on spring 
leliveries. The difference must be due 
n large extent to a remainder of the 
spirit of caution which jobbers de- 
veloped during the last two years and 
which cannot be shaken off in a moment. 
Those in close touch with the market 
see little or no opportunity for a down- 
ward revision of prices on staple lines 
for next fall. There are several in- 
stances of mills which have unduly in- 
‘lated their quotations because of the 
mass of export orders which they have 
heen able to secure and these being 
ased on extraordinary demand rather 
than on cost of materials may meet a 
setback if demand falls off, but these 
represent only part of the market and 
agents themselves cannot approve their 
course in an unreasonable advance. 
lobbers see prices for the late months 
at levels that cut their usual profits on 
ie basis of former jobbing prices to 
iimost nothing and as they feel that 
they are to be pinched anyhow they are 
illing to chance a delay that might 
ring a turn in their favor. 


LOW END HOSE ADVANCING 

The market on cheap half hose is un- 
ttled with the trend an upward one. 
lills are quoting each for itself as its 
‘orward business justifies, and the 
esult is an advance here and there at 
rregular intervals which makes almost 
o fixed market price for merchandise. 
he lowest prices are, however, consid- 
rably above the market last fall. For 
xample 144-needle half hose which last 
ummer were obtainable at 50c. are now 
t 60c. and advances in two-pound 84- 
eedle goods have placed them at 


figures varying among the producers 
from 60 to 65c. Demand for 144-needle 
goods seems returning after a year of 
depression and mills running on this 
construction are reported to have all the 
business that they can take care of. 
Finer goods mills are also well occupied 
and their chief worry is to get the dyes 
for their finishing departments. Deliv- 
eries are behind on many and 
optimism is everywhere. 


lines 


HOSIERY TRADE NOTES 

Cotton hosiery for fall is not awaken- 
ing much interest among buyers because 
they say prices are so high. Agents re- 
port that on some numbers mills want 
20 per cent. more than their price of a 
year ago. 

Visiting buyers will have left New 
York by next week, but agents believe 
that orders, requests for anticipation, 
etc., will crowd the mails all through 
the next few months. 

Buyers have no arguments at all at 
the present time, one agent says, and 
sellers need no arguments to dispose 
of their merchandise. 

Silk hosiery which has lately been ad- 
vanced in representative sources is open 
to further advances based on good de- 
mand and the extraordinary upward 
jumps of raw silk. 

The raw silk market in Japan rose 
25 to 35c. per pound within the last 
10 days and the Italian market went up 
35 to 50c. per pound in the same period. 
Factors in the silk trade can see no end 
to the situation though already silk 
is selling at record high figures. 

Cromie & Plunkett, formerly John M. 
Cromie & Co., 366 Broadway, New York, 
direct sales agents for hosiery and un- 
derwear mills, have removed their Phila- 
delphia office from 235 Chestnut Street 
to Room 532, Mariner & Merchants’ 
Building. H. B. Beale is in charge of 
this: office. essai 

KNITTING MILL NEWS 

GrpRALTAR, Pa. S. S. Miller, oper- 
ating a mill at Reading, Pa., on men’s 
and women’s hosiery and a_ branch 
known as the Gibraltar Hosiery Mills at 
Gibraltar, has purchased ground at the 
latter place on which will be erected a 
one-story frame building 36x70 feet. 
Upon completion 125 knitting machines 
will be installed for the manufacture of 
seamless half hose; the Gibraltar Ho- 
siery Mills now operate 75 machines. 
Charles O. Eshelman is the contractor 
for the work. 

*LepANON, Pa. A. R. Kreider & 
Bro. just moved into new quarters in 
the upper floor of the Market House. 
This gives them greatly enlarged 
quarters and everything is in one room. 
Another notable feature is the fact that 
there is not a post in the whole room. 
The erection of a three-story, 55 x 83 
foot building for the concern’s plant 
at Annville, Pa., has been noted. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Quaker City 
Sweater Mills recently increased their 
capital to $125,000 and enlarged their 
equipment to 91 circular and 50 flat 
knitting and 90 sewing machines. The 
product, consisting of boys’, men’s, and 
women’s wool, worsted and silk sweater 
coats, vests, toques, scarfs and caps, is 
sold direct through their offices in New 
York, Chicago and Kansas City. 

BELLEVILLE, ILL. An automatic sprink- 
ler system to cost $3,500 has been con- 
tracted for by the Belleville Hosiery 
Mills, manufacturers of mercerized and 
silk half hose and hosiery. 


UNDERWEAR MILLS BUSY 
WITH UNUSUAL DETAILS 


Some Offices Congested With Orders 

—Higher Prices for Accessories 

and for Bleaching 

Underwear mill agents state that the 
close of the present week will in all 
likelihood witness the exodus of many 
of the buyers now visiting New York. 
A number of those who came early in 
the month have already left but their 
places have been filled by many late 
arrivals and the market still retains the 
animation that characterizes the semi- 
annual occasion when buyers come to 
New York. Of the late arrivals there 
are a number of southern jobbers de- 
spite the fact that representatives from 
that district were also among the first 
to arrive. Mill agents are thoroughly 
occupied in sorting out the orders on 
hand and a number of mill men have 
been visiting this city to assist in keep- 
ing things straight. Agents have more 
fully details on orders in 
their possession than has been their ex- 
perience in many recent years. It has 
been thought a good season to get away 


completed 


from the blanket order system which 
has been an unsteadying influence so 
many times before. As it has been in 


recent weeks jobbers have been so anx- 
ious to buy that the simple requirement 
on the part of agents that full details 
and confirmation accompany each order 
before acceptance has not 
deterrent to active trading. 


proved a 


BLEACHING COSTS GO UP 


\ well informed agent is expecting a 
change in the usual relation between a 
peeler garment and a bleach before the 
year is over, if present tendencies con- 
tinue. The cost of nearly all the chem- 
icals involved in the bleaching process 
has sharply advanced because of the 
war’s effects, an advance which has al- 
ready found reflection in higher prices 
charged by finishers of cotton goods for 
bleaching. One chemical instanced by 
the agent referred to above as radically 
higher than normally is chloride of lime, 
which is now about $17 per 100 pounds, 
an advance of about 1,000 per cent. 
Mai. :facturers of chloride of lime find 
that they can turn their production to 


materials needed by makers of explo- 


sives, and chloride of lime itself has 
been in unusual demand as a disin- 
fectant for use in the trenches. The 


of 5 to 7 pounds 


bleached garment 
weighs about ™% pound less than the 
peeler made up from the same yarn be- 
cause of a loss of weight in the process 
and weight for weight bleaches 
about 10c. per dozen more than the nat- 
ural. Based on present manufacturing 
expense the difference should be greater. 


cost 


ADVANCES IN ACCESSORIES 


Manufacturers of underwear are 
troubled by the advance in price of 
numerous accessories, including buttons, 
pins, banding, boxes, etc., many of 
which are equally troublesome to makers 
of other varieties of knit goods. The dye- 
stuff stringency affects underwear chiefly 
through its use in boxes. Colored boxes 
are said to be scarce and high priced. 
White is the simplest finish at the pres- 
ent time but jobbers do not think it at 
all desirable because, they say, it soils 
so easily. Gray boxes are therefore be- 
ing taken as a substitute for the many 
colors used heretofore, as, after white, 


they are the most available at the pres 
ent time. Fancy paper bands are in 
many instances hard to duplicate, and 
where special inks are used they are 
higher in price. Many of these details 
have never before been brought so 


attention of manufac- 
present time, and many 
that 
other things than raw cotton that con 
stitute an important expense in the list 
of materials 


sharply to the 
turers as at the 
mill there are 


men are realizing 


UNDERWEAR TRADE NOTES 

Many mills turning out heavy-weight 
underwear are now selling into the mar 
gin which they usually reserve for dup- 
licate orders. 

The logical result will be an unusual 
scarcity of merchandise when the year’s 
late months come around. Agents be 
lieve that jobbers are in no sense specu 
lating and that their initial orders rep 
resent the which 


distribution they see 


clearly ahead of them 


Continued improvement in business 


will give rise, at least, to the usual dup 
licate demand if not to an increased one 
and as the situation stands to-day there 
volume of reserved 


is less production 


for duplication than for a number of 
past 


\ number of agents who were work 


years 


ing vigorously on export business last 
spring and summer, have lost all inter 


est in it because they no longer need it 


with the vast improvement in home 
trade. 
Some mills are already sold up to 


October, 

Roy N secretary and 
treasurer of the Appalachian Mills, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been visiting the 
New York office of his mill. 


I otsp ich, 


RETAILERS BUY FOR 


SPRING 


Seeking Deliveries of Sweaters and 
Fancy Knit Goods 

Retailers are said to he showing great 

interest in securing 

sweaters and fancy knit goods for their 


jobbing circles in 


spring trade. Prices at which jobbers 


are selling these goods are 
tractive in view of the present cost ot 
and the present 


similar goods are being 


most at 
raw materials figures 
sold 
\pparently retailers are ex 
Silk 


and fiber goods will figure prominently 


at which 
from mills. 
pecting a return of healthy trade 


in the spring and summer trade and the 
i and 


more fancy designs in wool 
worsted. 

For next fall mills are well sold on 
the lower priced merchandise as prev! 
ously reported in this column, and they 
will be hard pressed to turn out the 
volume and to 


require d by jobbers 


secure the dyes for the colors nl 


demand. The finer grades of worsted 
goods have not met the general demand 
accorded low end merchandise but the 
prospects are good for better sales than 
were possible last year 


*West Sanp Lake, N. Y. Construc- 
tion is nearly completed on the two- 
story mill being erected by McLaren 


Knitting Co., men’s overshirts, sweater 
coats, etc. Installation of machinery is 
expected to start at an early date. A 
present equipment of 6 sets of cards, 
27 spring and 40 latch needle knitting 
machines, machines, etc. 1s 
operated. 


50 sewing 
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F. B. WILDMAN | C: 


| President and Manager 














WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


| AUTOMATIC STOP MOTIONS 
| ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTERS 





Norristown, Penna. - - - U.S.A. 
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KNIT GOODS—Continued 


MISBRANDING LEGISLATION 





Committee of Silk Association Makes 
Comprehensive Report 

The Committee on Legislation of the 
Silk Association of America has pre- 
pared a statement on the misbranding 
of merchandise and its prevention by 
legal means, which has lately been dis- 
tributed to members of the association 
in booklet form. There is first presented 
a record of the bills relative to mis- 
branding introduced during the first and 
second sessions of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, as follows: 

Apr. 9, 1913, S. 646, Henry L. Myers, 
of Montana. 

Apr. 7, 1913, H. R. 
dock, of Kansas. 

Apr. 7, 1913, H. 
Palmer, of Penn. 

Apr. 17, 1913, H. R. 2970, Philip P. 
Campbell, of Kansas. 

Apr. 21, 1913, H. R. 3402, Jacob John- 
son, of Utah. 

May 10, 1913, H. R. 4981, Francis O. 
Lindquist, of Michigan. 

Sept. 5, 1913, H. R. 7939, Irvine S. 
Pepper, of Iowa. 

Dec. 8, 1913, H. R. 10080, Francis O. 
Lindquist, of Michigan. 

Dec. 19, 1913, H. R. 11024, A. W. Laf- 
ferty, of Oregon. 

Jan. 13, 1914, H. R. 11518, John E. 
Raker, of California. 

Feb. 17, 1914, H. R. 13492, John J. 
Rogers, of Massachusetts. 

Dec. 10, 1914, H. R. 19739, Francis O. 
Lindquist, of Michigan. 

The committee’s idea of the imprac- 
ticability of the features which are com- 
mon to most of these bills, is set forth 
as follows: 

“ The first and greatest difficulty in all 

f the bills which have been presented 
to the Government is that they do not 
succeed in their intended purpose of 
conveying to the consumer himself or 
herself the information intended to be 
conveyed. Approximately from 60 to 
75 per cent. of all silk goods to-day are 
manufactured into dresses and various 
articles of wearing apparel before they 
ever reach the consumer, and only from 
25 to 30 per cent. of the broad silks are 
sold over the retail counter. It will be 
readily seen that even if there were a 
compulsory law requiring the manufac- 
turer to stamp his goods either upon 
the end or upon the selvage, if such a 
thing were practicable, its operation 
would be inconsistent, for when this 
merchandise is cut up and made into 
gowns, hats, waists, underclothes, etc., 
distinguishing marks would dis- 
appear. If they did not disappear and 
were made to appear in the final gar- 
ments, the gown would present a per- 
tectly ridiculous apearance; no lady 
would ever willingly consent to have 
her dress covered over with labels stat- 
what it was made. . . . If 
the label does not actually come into 
hands of the consumer its value has 
completely disappeared.” 

Che committee’s statement comments 

the suggestion that the Department 

Agriculture or the Bureau of Stand- 
rds shall determine by chemical analy- 
sis whether the manufacturer is truth- 
by stating that “no chemist in the 
rld can analyze weighted silks with 
degree of accuracy whatsoever and 


16, Victor Mur- 


R. 45, A. Mitchell 


these 


In” of 


State the percentage of adulteration 
present.” Figures are given of tests by 
leading chemists on a series of silk 


samples. The maximum error made by 
one chemist was 54.2 per cent. and 
chemist made a smaller error than 10 
cent. 
[here are many other objections,” 
report continues, “to the laws which 


have been before Congress relating to 
the silk business. The difficulty of en- 
forcing them with relation to other busi- 

is not less great; for instance 
most of these bills require that woolen 
goods made of shoddy or mungo be so 
labeled, and define shoddy as any mate- 
rial that has been before worked in 
any process of manufacture. Accord- 
ing to this classification the finest Aus- 
tralian roving waste, having a staple of 
three or four inches in length, would be 
shoddy, while the waste of the clipping 
pens, with a staple of from one-quarter 
to one-eighth inch in length, would be 
new wool. 

‘As previously observed, it is not suf- 
ficient for the silk trade to oppose this 
legislation which has been presented in 
Washington; they should themselves 
offer legislation of a constructive char- 
acter in its place. The positive fraud 
in selling something that is different 
from what it is represented to be comes 
first. There are now and have been for 
some time large quantities of sweaters 
and hosiery sold by more than one con- 
cern as silk sweaters and silk hosiery, 
either made of mercerized cotton or 
artificial silk without the admixture of 
any real silk whatever. There are to- 
day a large number of firms selling sew- 
ing thread under terms intended to de- 
ceive the public into the belief that it 
is sewing silk, when in reality the thread 
is mercerized cotton. Some of these 
labels go so far as to state positively 
that the article is sewing silk, but in 
reality is made of mercerized cotton.” 

The committee that there are 
no laws in England, France or Germany 
that require compulsory labeling of tex- 
tiles. There are, however, laws which 
prohibit and punish untruthful labeling. 
The committee believes that the “ British 
Merchandise Marks Act” is a good 
model on which to the correction 
of this trade abuse in the United States. 

The British law is summarized as fol- 
lows: 

“To prevent 
trade marks; 

“To prevent the sale of goods under 
a false description.” 

“Its most essential provisions are as 
follows: ‘ Section 2 provides that every 
person who applies any false trade de- 
scription to goods (or causes it to be 
done) shall, subject to the provisions of 
this act, and unless he proves that he 
acted without intent to defraud, be 
guilty of an offense against this act.’ 
Every person guilty of an _ offense 
against this act is subject to a fine, or 
imprisonment, or both, with a maximum 
of two years’ imprisonment, and a fine 
of twenty pounds for each offense. The 
false trade description prohibited under 
the act is defined as any false statement: 

“(a) As to number, quality, measure, 
gauge, or weight of any good or 

“(b) As to the place or country in 
which any goods were made or pro- 
duced, or 

“(c) As to the mode of manufactur- 
ing or producing any goods, or 

“(d) As to the material of which any 
goods are composed, or 

" Ce) 


nesses 1S 


states 


base 


the fraudulent use of 


\s to any goods being subject 
to an existing patent, privilege, or copy- 
right, and the use of any figure, word, 
or mark which, according to the custom 
of the trade, is commonly taken to be 
an indication of any of the above mat- 
ters.” 

Horace B. Cheney is chairman of the 
Silk Association’s Legislative 
tee and the members are: E. 


Commit- 
Edmund 


Daird, Sidney Blumenthal, William 
Hand, August Hunziker, H. Schnie- 
wind, Jr., Louis Stearns, and Arthur 


W. Watson. 
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“UNIVERSAL” WINDING MACHINES 


The only kind used in this spinning 
mill for their celebrated knitting yarns 
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Extra Fine Gauge 
280-31/2" 





Standard Gauge 
260-33/4" 








FULL AUTOMATIC HOSIERY MACHINES 


These new machines have made possible the success of new lines of extra 
fine gauge hose and half-hose. 

Many leading mills of the country are now largely equipped with these 
new machines, and their absolutely successful operation has been 
demonstrated. 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL MFG. CQO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Over 23,000 Banner Knitters in Operation 


Over 100 Machines Completed Weekly for Home and Export Markets 
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TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 15) 

only on the requirements of the service 
and the arrangement of the departments 
of the factory, so that in practice the 
machine in question consists of a series 
of mechanisms similar to the one shown. 

When the amount of filaments wound 
on the spool is deemed sufficient, the 
filaments are cut through along one or 
more lines of the spool. With this in 
view the spools 10 and 10’ are provided 
on their periphery with one or more slits 
or grooves, such as e¢, parallel to the 
spindles 11 and 11’ to allow the inser- 
tion of a blade for cutting the filaments. 

The fleeces of filaments may be cut in 
equal lengths, on the spools themselves, 
but it is also possible and in some cases 
desirable not to cut through the fila- 
ments on the cylinders. Such is the case 
for example when the threads wound on 
the cylinders have to undergo before 
combing or spinning various operations 
such as purification from sulphur, 
bleaching, etc., effected in a liquid, it 
being important in order not to impair 
the parallelism of the filaments, to keep 
skeins whole and uncut until the 
nal drying at the end of the operations. 


the 
ne 





OPERATING DEVICE FOR 
JIGGER 

An invention to provide an operating 
evice for the beams of jiggers which 
will operate them smoothly and with the 
least possible effect on the fabric has 
een patented. The relative sizes of the 
rolls of fabric upon the beams is con- 
stantly changing and near the end of 
he run the fabric and the idle running 

beam are traveling at a great speed. 
Since the idle running beam is oper- 
ited through the fabric itself, and as 
e weight of the beam and its fabric 
is considerable, any irregularity or un- 
venness of the drive not only causes 
the fabric to be unevenly wound but 
t is also detrimental to the fabric, caus- 
g irregular stretching and sometimes 
breakage. It is claimed these objections 
are overcome by a simple and effective 
drive embodied as part of the invention. 
Means are provided which will simul- 
taneously shift the operating force from 
ne beam to the other; and this device 
so arranged that only one beam can 
set into operation at a time. The 


40 
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beams into 


both 
operation at the same time and thus 
tear the fabric apart. 


operator cannot set 


The operation of “batching” the 
goods after they have been jigged 
through the liquor is eliminated. 

Shells take the place of the ordinary 
beams of the jigger and they are made 
removable and interchangeable, so that 
the roll of fabric is immediately remov- 
ible with its shell upon the completion 
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of the jigging operation, and without 
any other rewinding or “ batching.” 

The fabric is introduced into the ma- 
chine upon the shell 11. This is accom- 
plished by inserting the trunnion into the 
chuck and by bringing the trunnion 13 
into line with the chuck 24. The wheel 
21 is then turned to advance the block 
16 and sleeve 22 to engage the chuck 24 
with the trunnion 13. 

When the operations have been com- 
pleted the shell then containing the fab- 
ric is removed by operating one or the 
other of the wheels 21 to release the de- 
sired shell from its chuck. From this it 
will be apparent that all necessity of 
“batching” the fabric after the jigging 
has been completed is unnecessary. 

With the arrangement of clutches 
there is no likelihood of the operator be- 
coming confused and injuring the fabric. 
During a run in one direction he can 
stop and start the shells as many times 
as desired without unintentionally re- 
versing them. When it comes to revers- 
ing the shells he must throw out the one 
and throw in the other; and this may 
be done without particular regard for 
the condition of the clutches. 


IMPROVEMENT IN RIBBED 
TOPS 

The illustration invention 
to improve the quality and appearance 
and to reduce the cost of manufacturing 
ribbed top hosiery, which is described 
in part by the inventor as follows: The 
shaded line, 8, is the yarn of the body 
of the stocking. 
ber of 


shows an 


After the desired num- 
body courses have been 


com- 





, 3 gd 
pleted, the body yarn is severed to pro- 
vide the end 9, leaving the last row of 
loops 10 to be joined to the first row 
of loops of that portion of the sock 
which is knit from the two yarns—in 
this particular case the ribbed top. 

Che ribbed top is formed from the 
white yarn 11 and the black yarn 12. 
Each of the ribbing yarns travels back 
and forth on one side of the sock and 
is knit into the several courses of that 
side. The two yarns are, however, in- 
terlooped at the front and rear, or at 
the two sides, to provide the lines of 
interlooping 13, and a similar line on 
the other side of the sock. The knit- 
ting of this ribbed portion commences 
at the point 14 and travels in the two 
directions with the two yarns, as shown 
by the arrows. In socks of this class, 
as at present made and used, the two 
separate yarns commence at the point 
14 where their free ends are left entirely 
disconnected, and said yarns are car- 
ried back and forth in the directions in- 
dicated by the arrows. Such a product 
is weak and tends to break 
pull apart at the point 14. 

In the product of the present inven- 
tion, the yarns are connected together 
or continuous at the point 14, so that 
this defect is remedied, and the appear- 
ance, salability, and durability of the 
product are greatly improved. Further- 
more, it has been necessary to draw the 
free ends at the point 14 to the interior 
of the sock, so that the cost of its 
manufacture has heretofore been con- 
siderably increased by reason of this 
fact. This objection is also remedied 
in the present product, because it is un- 
necessary to draw the ends to the in- 
terior if there are no ends, as is the case 
in the present product. 


open or 


H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, 
such as Welt and Slack Course 
Selvage Welt, French Welt, Dog- 
less attachment, Double Knee, 
Two-speed Drive, Yarn Changers, 
Automatic Stop-motions. 


Built in all sizes, for all classes 


of rib work. 


Samples and prices on request. 


SS THE MERROW 
OVERSEAMING MACHINES 


For finishing fabrics in 


One Operation 


THE MERROW 
MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


—Showrooms— 


467 Broadway, New York 
6th & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 
815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
1019 E. Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md. 








The “UNION” 


Button Sewing Machine 


operates without knives or bobbins. 
Simplicity of construction and adjust- 
ment insures continuous and satisfac- 
tory service. 

Union Button Sewing Co., Dept. 


FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 


245 Seventh Ave. 394 Atlantic Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 





Agents in the Principal Cities 








PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


**For 30 years 
just a little 
bit better”’ 


Bernstein 
Steel Steel 
lockers Equipment 


Steel Adjustable Shelving, Stools 
and Ge neral Steel Factory 
Equipment 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
BERNSTEIN MFG. CO. 
Dept. E Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Walter W. Hodgson 
Card Stamping and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 


and Fre nch Index 
315 West Lehigh Avenue =~ Philadelphia 


L. T. IVES CO. 
Established 1874. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICH, N. J. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





rom page 14 

e submitted, take the goods after 

are bleached and washed, mangle 

and dry thoroughly over the dryer 

starching In some plants the 

dried over the tentering frame 

thi being straigl for in 

ittings or gau sample 

f difficult to keep them straight. 

st time and place to do this is 

the goods are in the pure state, and 
e they are wet 


When the material is dried and ready 

starching, mix a solution of sizing: 
Wheat starch 
20 “ Dextrine 


2 “ Fish glue 








olved in water. 
Make into a batch of 30 gallons in the 
and boil for 8 minutes when 


1 1 
tor +19 


arcn Tun, 
fay 
1} 


it is ready for use. These goods can be 
starched on a two-bowl mangle, either 


wo wooden rolls or one wood and one 
rass roll. This mangle should have a 
oll at the bottom of the starch box 
ler which the goods should pass 
entering the nip; the weight 

should be regulated to let the goods pass 
hrough with sufficient sizing on them 
to produce the desired feel, care being 
aken not to let them pass through too 
wet, otherwise there will be trouble on 


he dryers, the hot cylinders licking off 





lf the above sizing mixture does not 


produce the desired feel it will have to 
1 


e regulated and manipulated to suit the 
machine and conditions of drying, etc 
the goods are too soft after having 


sed through this sizing, increase the 


and glue to give stiffening ef- 
fects. Jf the goods are still, but not 

ick enough, increase the wheat starch. 
” will soon learn from experi- 

to manipulate the starches. 
Wheat starch is used for thickening 
purposes, dextrine and glue for stiffen- 
ing. Other ingredients may be used if 


desired Rice starch will thicken the 


‘ Hoosac 
ence how 


feel of cotton goods; Epsom salts will 
both thicken and stiffen the goods, in- 
crease the weight and wtll work in thin 
paste with the starch. Corn starch will 
thicken but works heavy in the sizing, 
requiring more weight at the mangle 
and must be watched more on the dryers. 

When these goods have been passed 
hrough the sizing, dry them thoroughly 
and be careful to have them straight. I 
lo not think the sample has been 
calendered and it will probably be satis- 
tactory to ship the goods right off the 
dryers. If “Hoosac” will use a little 
care | think he will find the above mix- 
ing not far from the mark. If it is not 
right changes can be made either way; 
too stiff, add more water, if not stiff 

} 


nougn, 


either increase the starch or 
decrease the amount of water until the 


Alpha. 


‘ 
required feel is obtained. 


DUPLICATE DYEING 


DISCUSSED 
chnical Editor: 
fo those who are unfamiliar with 


textile manufacture it is very difficult to 
mceive the possibility of variations in 
shades when duplicate dyeing is pursued. 
he supposition is that system spells 
seaiinid coats 
On investigation of this 


source of error was dis 


subject a 
overed, which, 


41 


as far as the writer knows, is not seri- 
usly taken into account in actual prac- 
| one, though it seems it should 





rous experiments were made 


the constancy of dyestuffs, various 
s and types being used. It was sur- 


to nad t} 
a Ul 


iat a large number were 


susceptible to the absorption 





of moisture from and to 
he atmosphere, water-soluble colors ex- 
biting a more marked tendency than 
ers. A number of colors proved to 
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be actually deliquescent when exposed to 
a moisture-laden atmosphere’ while 
other dyestuffs were sufficiently hygro- 
scopic to absorb thirty per cent. of water 
without changing in appearance. The 
amount of moisture absorbed or evolved 
entirely upon the humidity, 
pressure 


depends 
temperature, and barometric 
of the atmosphere, and it is therefore 
natural to conclude that equal quantities 
of the same dyestuff will frequently vary 
in their tinctorial power. 

\ccordingly, it would seem advisable to 
adopt some such process as the follow- 
ing to overcome the variations above 
discussed. When a shipment of dye- 
stuff has arrived at the mill and it has 
been tested for tinctorial power, moist- 
ure, and impurities, it should be made 
up immediately into a fairly strong 
solution, the volume of which is known, 
so that unit volume will contain a known 
weight of dry, standard dyestuff. This 
solution should be kept in a closed tank 
in order to prevent any appreciable 
evaporation. When the dye is required, 
the necessary volume of solution is al- 
lowed to flow into the kettle or it is 
measured in a separate vessel and then 
taken to the kettle. The volume of 
solution being large as compared to the 
small quantity dyestuff, 
there will be less error in measuring 
out the dye in this dissolved and diluted 
condition than in weighing out the dry 
material. Furthermore, the solution of 
the dyestuff remains constant as to its 
strength and coloring power per unit 
ot volume because it is not exposed to 
evaporating conditions. 

(nother cause attributable to the dif- 
ficulties in color matching lies in the 
diversity of the goods itself under treat- 
ment. That this is of consequence is 
evident from the fact that occasionally 
in one dyeing operation an unevenness 
of color is produced in the same piece 
of goods in the same kettle. The only 
remedy is to exercise due care in select- 
ing the right stock in manufacturing the 
goods, which the textile manufacturer 
does and can take care of. It seems 
therefore that attention should be 
focused on the question of the dyestuffs 
themselves, and the standardization of 
these materials will mean much to all 
concerned. Irwin S. Joseph, 

Consulting and Research Chemist. 


Rahway, N. J. 


of dissolved 


BLUE SPOTS ON DYED 
HOSIERY 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing a stocking on which you 
will notice blue spots This was dyed ina 
revolving machine, 300 pounds in a lot, 
using the following formula 

21 lbs. National Aniline Co.5s direct black, 

60 lbs. Glauber salt, 

Dyeing for 30 minutes at a boil, after treat- 
ing in 12 lbs. of formaldehyde, 3 Ibs of 
acetic acid, 28 per cent., after which it was 
softened with 6 lbs. of Seydel Brilliant Fin- 
isher Can you inform us what causes these 
spots? Herrick (2592). 

A careful inspection of the stocking 
and of the formula submitted, leads to 
the following conclusions: The recipe 
is a good one and the proportion of 
dyestuff to material is about right (7 
per cent.) The amount of Glauber salt 
is also about right (20 per cent.) but 
the time of boiling appears to be too 
short; half an hour is, as a rule, not 
long enough for proper color fixation. 

The spots seem to be due to a lack 
of proper circulation of the dye liquor 
throughout the mass of stockings. It 
appears to me that there has not been 
a sufficient volume of dye liquor, or else 
the stockings were packed too tight. The 
former, however, is the most common 
cause of unevenness. The volume of 
dye liquor should be so great as to 
permit free circulation of the goods so 
that every part of the batch will get 
the same treatment. Harrison. 
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Like the Midnight Mosquito 


The ACME” 


is eternally at it 


If you are in the hosiery business 
you are in it to make money, to 
turn out a big product of the best 
quality at the lowest cost. 


Then your course is plain. You 
must use the knitting machine that 
is eternally at work in your behalf. 


That machine is the “ACME.” 
Want a catalog? 


Have you ever tried 


Acme Latch Needles? 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE & NEEDLE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN,§N.'H. 


50% Better than ever from 
YOUR standpoint 
SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the “‘1912"’ Cloth Cutting, 
Folding and Winding Machine which add at 
least 50 per cent. to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the edges—roll 
it up and give you an exact measurement of 
every piece of cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machine and cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE 
where before it required two, and you get an 
extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the corners of expense in every way, 
and leads to more and greater profits. 

THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL IN- 
TEREST YOU. 


J. A. FIRSCHING 
614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Dept. “B” 





How to pile them! 


The 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
will do it quicker, better, cheaper than you 
are doing to-day. 
Write for bulletin T. W. 27 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


340 Garfield, Jersey City, 
Ave. 186 N. J. 












FULL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 


Easy Transfer 


Accurate 
Measuring Device 


Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON & O'NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A. P. Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


Canton Shanghai 


Lyons 


Yokohama 


Milan Turin 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 


225 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


for 
Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 








LUDWIG LITTAUER 


THROWN SILK, Tram, Y 
Organzine, Artificial Silk A 


“Be Domestic and 
= ee Imported, Plain, 
Gassed and Mer- 




















Best Quality hie Twine S 
107-109 Greene St., NewYork 


Silk Threwing Mills, : BRBACON aad YONERRS, KR. Y 








“We can sell what others cannot” 


Alex. Van Straaten & Co. 


Specialists in Yarns 
Silk Yarns a Specialty 


Let us know your yarn wants and what 
yarns you have for sale for spot 
cash, dyed or undyed 


44 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


HOTOGRAVURE 
LETTERHEADS 


WOODBURY & COMPANY, INc. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








| MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


“ye . y+ 
Aindings ao Ribbons 
For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets. 
-cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc 
Special Colors or Shades made to order 
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RAW SILK BOOMS, 
PRICES RISE SHARPLY 


Milan Up 50c. in ‘One Week—Japa- 
nese Stock Gains 20 to 25c.—Spun 
Silk Holds Firm 
Sharp advances at the chief centers 
of raw silk supply mark the 
week. Several of the markets have 
been excited and irregular but the up- 
ward trend has been none the less pro 
nounced. Yokohama quotes standard de 
scriptions now at 


current 


advances of 20 to 
27sec. over the close of last week. The 
market there has been a bit confused 
by the liquidation of large holding in- 
terests and there have been cables of 
prices under the market. This seems 
explained by the fact that the advance 
has been irregularly taken up, starting 
first as a stiffness among some sellers 
and ending as a well supported market 
level. It is stated that European manu- 
facturing circles are beginning to show 
interest in the securing of Japanese silk 
through the United States because di- 
rect shipments are routed through the 
Suez Canal, a course now involved in 
danger and expense. At Yokohama Kan- 
sai Double Extra Crack is now $5.30 
against $5.05 last week. Rereels are up 
221% to 25c., No. 1 13/16 being priced at 
against $4.671%4 last week. 

Milan has proved the most excited of 
the raw silk centers lately and advances 
there are 35 to 50c. Grand Extra Clas- 
sical which last week was quoted here 
at $5.50 is now held for $6. Demand 
has been fair, but the new level of prices 
places the stock beyond the reach of 
certain manufacturers. 
side, however, 


Offers from this 
below asked prices have 
been refused and the market presents 
all indications of firmness. Canton is 
quieter than the other centers and price 
changes have been less radical. 


Below are prices current on raw 


stock : 
European. 
Grand Extra Classical Piedmont.. 6.00 
Extra Classical Italian 12/14 to 12 /18.5.80 
Best Classical Italian 13/15 to 24/26 50 
Classical Italian is ‘ 5.45 
60 days basis 
Japan, 
Filature Kansai Double Extra Crack. .5.30 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 1.95 
Filature Shinshu Extra 13/15 4.90 
Filature Best No. 1 4.80 
Filature Kansai No, 1 13/15 4.75 
Filature Shinshu No, 1 13/15 4.721 
Rereels No. 1 13/16 4.90 
Rereels No. 114 13/16 1.80 
Rereels No. 1% to 2. ; we 1.7 
6 months basis 
China, 

Canton XXA Crack 14/16... $.05 
Canton XXB Or linary 14/16 90 
Canton XXB 22/26.. 3.80 
Tsatlee Blue Dragon Flying Horse 4.00 
Tsatlee Kunkee Mars No, 1 15 
Tussah Filature 8 cocoons, No. 1-2 1.971 


6 months basis 
SPUN SILK HOLDS NEW LEVELS 

Spun silk is holding firmly to the new 
levels established at the close of last 
week as reported in this column last 
Saturday. The advance at that time 
amounted to 10c. on each of the two- 
ply counts quoted below and the course 
of the raw silk market during the week 
seems sufficient justification for further 
advances in spun silk in the near future. 
Consumption of silk goods is progres 
sing at an unusual rate and it is for- 
tunate that demand in the United States 
is sufficient to support a raw silk mar- 
ket elevated to unusual levels by the 
combined demand of the United States 
ind Europe. 

Current prices on spun silk are as fol- 
lows: 





ARTIFICIAL SILK 
The artificial silk market still retains 
its uncertainties and lack of established 
prices. Business done .. not large ac- 
cording to reports. The future is hard 
Ficeehene. are nominal, 
and of those shown below the lower is 


to forecast. 


927 17 





MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN (peor 
Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrownand Dyed Silk forthe Hnitting Trade 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. 
105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., 


oe Silks a Specialty 
New York 


Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City" 








SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 
AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representatives, Stelle and Sherman, 52 Chauncy St., Boston | 


ORGANZINE, TRAM 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. 
Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. 


INSULATING AND 
BRAIDING SILKS 








New England’s Latest 
and Last Word in Hotels 


See 





WORCESTER, MASS. 

Textile Headquarters of New England. 
The Rendezvous for Automobilists, 
Operated by BANCROFT HOTEL CO. 
CHAS. 8. AVERILL 
President and Managing Director 


Tv mt rier 
ie I ms 


MR CON —— Dol 


etnies hah 
( Lonvins Euipne 


I 


i 


arrie 


Engineering corporation 


Specialists in humidity and 
temperature regulation 


39 Cortlandt St., New York 
Boston Philadeiphia Buffaio Chicago 





more representative of sales while the 
higher is often the asked price. 


150 Deniers Erglish C, Bleached 3.05 @3.30 
159 Deniers English A, Bleached 5a aD) 
150 Deniers English B, Bleached 15@3.4 


SILK MILL NEWS 
*STROUDSBURG, PA. 
to be started at an early date in the new 
mill of the Monroe Silk Mills; ma 
chinery installations are now _ being 
rushed to completion. The new mill, 
which will be in charge of John Healy, 
will employ about 24 operatives to start. 
WatNutport, Pa. The Walnutport 
Silk Co. is adding considerable throw 
ing machinery to its plant. 

*VattEY Faris, R. I. Delays have 
been experienced in the construction of 
the addition to the plant of the Peni 
kees Mill of Riling & Schoen, Inc., ow- 
ing to inability of the contractor to ob- 


Operations are 


tain necessary supplies. 

Pen Arcyt, Pa. Machinery 
installed in the old armory building and 
operations are to be started at 
date by H. S. Hall of New 
on the production of silk 
cording to local report. It is stated 
that from 25 to 30 operatives will be 
employed at the start and that this 
number will be 
future to 100 


is being 
1 
an early 


York City 
gloves, ac- 


increased in the near 














Opposite Great 
South Station 
Boston 


Mass. 


TEXTILE 
HEADQUARTERS 


Finest Cuisine 
Courteous Attention 


= 


Rei ie mre eam: 
WHY NOT USE 


Solid Steel Sash 


IN YOUR 
NEW BUILDINGS? 
LET US FIGURE ON THEM 


ALSO ON 


PARTITIONS and DOORS 
Lightwell Steel Sash Co. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 





HARRIS-CORLISS 
ENGINE and MACHINE CO. 


Builders of Improved Harris- 


Corliss Engines with Brown Pat- 
ented Releasing Valve Gear. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


BUILT TO ORDER 


Rebuilding & Repairing Providence, R. I. 
Engines U.S. A. 


“Recent Construction’ 


Send for a copy of this 32—page 
booklet showing some of the textile 
mills and industrial buildings we 
have erected. 


John W. Ferguson Co. 


Specialists in Textile and 
Industrial Plants 


253 Broadway, New York 
152 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 
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COTTON YARN QUOTATIONS 


IG1I6 


WILLIAM WHITMAN CO. , Inc. 



























































































































































78 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 25 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK The Following quotations have been ~ SOUTHERN SINGLE WARPS. Cl 
compiled in Boston. Wis oecaxs 20 @21 24a........28% @2 
wy . | 
COTTON YARNS PASTEEN PEELER CONES. 125.......20%@21 268...-... 244 @ 
Carded Combed.  bolhs c-din 21 @21% Se, | a: 
Disskukeena ee (aha aoe @ 23 28% @29 os, -21% @22 40a........-85%¢€ 
COMBED AND CARDED me ae as : pe : on C 
23 @24 29 @30 20s........:22% @23 
= ms 7 Ms <ucuew eels Bus bees 24 @25 31 @32 SOUTHERN TWO-PLY WARPS 
MERCERIZED YARNS 16s cae OM iesu..cs ao El . « 
ate ae ; 26 @ 27 34 @35 2-10s -.e— @21 | er — @ 
WHITE AND COLORED ore ee Nae ee 5 6930 2-128... ae 2-308...... 30% @ 
«4 reeeeeeee 28 @29 36 @37 2-148......28 @28% 2-408......38 » 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 26s... ..29 @30 37 @38 S53BS cco 23% @24 2-50s..... — @4 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 30s 10 @41 ‘ane 24% @25 8-608 a ne 
#8 tae 41 @42 3-8s hard twist on tubes, 19@20 cts.; 
te « ) 42 @43 skein and 4-8s skein, 19@20 cts.; 2-10s 
T. E. HATCH $68............. 35 @36 «43 «@44 jibe deck, 23 anata. 
10s 38 ( ( 5 @ 6 k 
p40 4 D4 SOUTHERN CONE (FRAME SPUN) YARNS 
Coo l I ON YARNS i ERN TWO-PLY SKEINS, 68........—- @20 208...... 22 6G 
— Peeler, PR cceseen —_ @20% 228. 22%@ 
ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES Carded Combed. 10s 20% @21 re —-@ 
: 2s 27 D28 34 @35 a Daeus — @2 24s Extra..— @ 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. ‘hs ane 7 Pi i - 4s Extra.. 
- De 5 @3 B.scee -—— @21% 268........— a 
oS 29 D30 ( @37 1l6s........— @21% eee | a 
x rior rm rier oe 30, @31 37 @38 MOR canes — @22 eT — @ 
GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 0s 31 @32 38 @39 
: ; : 2s 32 ma BLACK AND WHITE D., & T. SKEINS 
Manufacturers of Superior Quality . ss a , ¥ ain cetera = . — 
Ss 33 40 @41 d yrices nominal.) 
™" . TART ‘ , y T rT ~ ~ r . 
RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 26s 4 11 @42 (Carded. ) 
: 5 = . ‘ 28s 3 ” 2-208... 40 @A4l 2-30s......42 @ 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction = aie =e a 4 41 40 ‘ 
s ees a ae : s 36 2 37 43 @44 2-24s ‘ 0 ( WN Ss wo) ecce ) 
1209-10 Fourth National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 39 @40 17 18 2-268......41 @42 
40 p41 48 D49 Staple Combinations 
a ie * mr ~; 10s 41 a@4 50 @52 S—30s....38 @39 20—40s....— 
JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 0s 7 @sg 10 808.-..88 @ 39 20605... — 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS ; — oe ee ee So 
7 PRO Jack spools, 2 cts. more; colors, 2 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES Wu sseeste wines cr eks 85 @90 ote. "more then’ black and white. 
oo . ™ : : +r T <c BLENDED BLACK AND WHITE SKEINS 
185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. EASTERN TWO-PLY WARPS A aie 42% @441 : 26 as 
. 3 i 2-16s . 42144 ¢ me 2-26s......45% @4 
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76 @78 80 81 50s 5 - . 3 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


COTTON YARNS FIRM 
AS BUYING EASES OFF 


Cotton Market Not Affecting Yarn 
Values—Knitting Yarns 
Improve 

otton yarn prices, in spite of a de- 
ing cotton market, have held firm 
high levels, and in certain instances 
e even advanced. The demand for 
aving yarns is still more active than 
knitting yarns, although during the 
k it has eased off somewhat, while 
tters have come into the market in 
arger way. The majority of cotton 
ilers are bearish, and as the price of 
raw material has always been a 
termining factor in yarn values, many 
eve users are firm in their belief that 
yarn market is topheavy. This 
however, has been distinctive in 
artures from usual rules, and there 
conditions that enter into future 
ning costs as well as new sources 
consumption that discount fluctua- 
s in cotton. Spinners claim that 
es on all descriptions of supplies 
e increased and are likely to go 
her, and the wage situation points 
vard increased costs in manufacture. 
port orders have not been in as large 
olume as a week ago, but inquiries have 
good and it is predicted that a sat- 
factory business will be put through. 
Quotations in the New York market 
are not considered high by spinners, and 
business has been declined by mills in 
of the fact that dealers have en- 
vored to persuade them to sell their 
duct far ahead at current prices. 
VERS BUYING FROM HAND-TO-MOUTH 
Veavers are in most cases well sup- 
lied with yarns for present needs, and 
ent buying has been from hand-to- 
uth, but spinners are so well sold 
ahead on numbers above 30s two-ply, 
that small lots are commanding top 
prices. Two-ply 30s skeins have brought 
high as 3lc. for quick delivery and 
40s have sold up to 39c. There has been 
1 better demand for 20s two-ply warps, 
this number has not sold as readily 
the general list, although certain spin- 
rs are holding out for 25 to 25%%c. 
irse numbers in two-ply are firm; but 
spinners, although running full, are only 
mifortably sold ahead and nearby de- 
ries are not hard to obtain. With 
the possible exception of upholstery, 
most weaving lines are active, and with 
iness already in hand spinners are 
dent in the stability of the market. 
KNITTING DEMAND IMPROVING 
1e stocks knitters took on at lower 
es are beginning to run out and tak- 
from this trade have improved. 
re are large quantities of yarn re- 
rted placed with dyers by hosiery and 
sweater manufacturers, but shortage in 
lvestuffs is retarding this line of the 
istry. Exports to South America 
helped knitting yarns of coarse 
bers, and a greater business from 
source is expected. Prices on knit- 
yarns have held firm, and slight ad- 
es are reported, but spinners are 
ertain cases holding out above quo- 
ms of dealers, and there have been 
ditierences of from % to lc. noted in 
fferings made direct from the mill and 
New York prices. 


INTEREST SUSTAINED 


Less Buying of Cotton Yarns Re- 
ported at High Prices 

’HILADELPHIA, Jan. 26.—It is impos- 

le to expect manufacturers to main- 

n the buying movement which has 

n accepted for some time. However, 

re is still a good demand for yarns 


reported, although sales put through do 
not assume a very large size. Spinners’ 
prices are as firm as ever, and, in fact, 
show signs of increasing firmness, and 
buyers are not receiving this with any 
show of satisfaction. In fact many are 
inclined to hold off as long as possible, 
hoping for a break. They consider pres- 
ent prices represent the top of the mar- 
ket, but many dealers declare such num- 
bers as the coarse weaving yarns and 
carded frame spun yarns can still ad- 
vance at the slightest opportunity. There 
is not any sign of softening on the part 
of spinners. Even should there be a de- 
cided lull in buying, many factors do 
not anticipate any sudden reaction in 
prices. They argue spinners are too 
well sold ahead for them to relinquish 
their present position for some little 
time, and this is bound to hold yarn 
values around their level of to-day. 
Then, too, there are quite a few who 
are of the opinion dealers here have 
not been buying much in the way of 
high priced yarns, so there will not 
be a big stock to be unloaded at the 
hint of a slump. In fact, these bulls 
argue that everything points to a mainte- 
nance of firm values for some time 
to come 


WEAVERS WELL ENGAGED 

Local manufacturers of men’s wear 
and dress goods, are said to be receiving, 
or have received, a very large business. 
They therefore are taking a large part 
of the yarns sold. From all accounts 
buyers of goods have been placing 
much larger orders than usual, while 
many are taking goods for well into 
the future. It would seem as if empty 
shelves have taught retailers a lesson, 
and they are determined to take no 
chances of being caught again. It is 
such conditions as these which cause 
many to anticipate continued good de- 
mand for yarns. Fine numbers in two- 
ply warps and skeins, from 20s up are 
still in demand, and with scarcity of 
stocks for immediate delivery, have en- 
joyed the highest prices in the market. 
Even 20s two-ply warps have responded 
to the influence, and spinners are asking 
25 and 25'4c., with sales made at 24% and 
2434c¢., with rumors of 25c. For 30s two- 
ply, spinners ask 31 to 32c., and state they 
have sold up at these prices, but average 
sales are made now at 30 and 30'M%c., 
with several hundred warps sold last 
week for April and May delivery at 
291%4c. On 40s two-ply, average grade 
yarn is held around 38c., with a better 
breaking strength of 105 pounds or 
thereabouts at 40c., and 120 pounds at 
42c. If manufacturers have to have the 
yarns, and many are in need of them, 
they must pay the price. Ply yarns are 
well above single yarns now. It is 
said every twister in the country is now 
employed, so great is the call for ply 
yarns. There is also said to be a pre- 
mium of about “%c. for skeins for ex- 
port trade, and 22%c., was paid for 14s 
single skeins for export. 

FRAME YARNS TRAIL 

Dyes are said to have been mainly 
responsible for dull conditions reported 
in carded frame spun yarns, with a 
correspondingly lower price level. At 
the same time stocks have been larger 
and this has made it difficult to secure 
proportionate advances. Manufacturers 
of cheap hosiery therefore have not 
been so very active for the reason they 
were unable to operate satisfactorily 
with high priced dyes. Underwear mills 
are busy, but these plants are said to 
have been rather well supplied with low 
priced yarns, and refused to buy any 
yarns at the advance in order to average 
their costs, as they believed prices would 
go down. These mills have’ been 


YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Also Cops, Cones, 
SILK NOILS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 2752. 


Admiral and Whipple Streets, Providence, R. I. 


SK 


For Weaving, 
Knitting, etc. 





Paulson, LinKroum @ Co. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St., New York 
PROVIDENCE UTICA READING 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 








PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


useable timetiainiaainciaapenestenaiaiindl 
NOVELTY YARNS COTTON WARPS 


In cotton, silk and worsted, In gray and all colors, single 
in many designs and colors or any ply, and cable 


cord 


macuinen—“C A RDED COTTON -cotoren 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


JEWEL COMBED YARNS 


Direct 
Johnston Manufacturing Co. 


COTTON YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Gc W. JOHNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, Manager 
Charlotte, N. C. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDWARD S. HYDE COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS = SXiR5!"° 


Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST 
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| RAMIE YARNS AND THREADS 


THE RAMIE AGENCY— Manufacturers’ Agents 
432 FOURTH AVE., Corner of 29th St. 


NEW YORK 





J. B. JAMIESON 


77 Summer Street. Boston 


COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 
Correspondence Solicited 















COTTON YARN AND WARPS 


CARDED AND COMBED WHITE AND COLORED 
SINGLE AND PLY SELL DIRECT 


ALSO COTTON GRAIN BAGS 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Me. 





H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


WINDING 
CONES 
TUBES 
COPS 
POMFRET ST 
ROVIDENCE.R.I. 







BLE AE HING 
SKEIN YARNS 


GERALD CooPpER_ p 
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CANNON 
YARNS 


MAKE 
HIGH GRADE FABRIC 


TWO FACTORS DETERMINE 
THE QUALITY OF A FINISHED 
PRODUCT—THE MATERIAL 
USED AND THE MANNER IN 
WHICH IT IS USED. 

THE FINEST RAW MATERIAL 
AND THE BEST METHOD OF 
PRODUCTION ARE ESSENTIAL 
TO A HIGH GRADE PRODUCT. 


GRANTING THAT YOUR EQUIP- 
MENT IS THE BEST ARE THE 
YARNS YOU USE THE BEST? 


ARE YOUR YARNS SPUN FROM 
SELECTED STOCK? 

ARE YOUR YARNS SPUN BY 
THE BEST METHODS >? 

HIGH GRADE FABRICS RE- 
FLECT THESE QUALITIES. 


CANNON Y ARNS ARE READILY 
RECOGNIZED IN THE BETTER 
GRADE OF FABRICS. 


“From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer’’ 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
READING, PA. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


bothered by increased costs of ble aching, 
however. Frame spun yarns are said 
to be selling near 201A and 2034c. for 
10s with 2lc. possible for late delivery. 
These prices run for yarns of average 
grade; better class products demand 
from 21 to 21'%c. Balbriggan yarns are 
low in comparison because of large 
stocks previously referred to, and 24s 
run from 24 to 24%c. Mule spun yarns 
are held on a basis of 21'4c. for south- 
ern yarns 
COMBED YARNS SOLD UP 

Combed yarns are still holding to 
high levels with spinners of these yarns 
well sold up into the year. Several 
mills are reported to be sold up to Sep- 
tember in both two-ply and single yarns. 
This market has been most active and 
a very large quantity has been sold, 
and dealers say it is impossible to pick 
up any two-ply yarns along the street 
now. Most of this business seems to 
have come from the hosiery trade for 
mercerizing to replace the high-priced 
silk and artificial silk. Prices are high 
and strong, with 18s held at 29 to 30c.; 
30s at 3514 to 36c., for single yarns, 
while on two-ply 40s, 45c. is quoted; 
50s at 54 to 55c.; 60s at 62 to 64c.; 70s 
at 68 to 70c., and 80s at 73 to 75c. 
Dealers say there is still good business 
to be had, but it is exceedingly diff- 
cult to place the orders as spinners are 
independent now in many instances, and 
will not even reply to letters. 
COTTON YARN TRADE NOTES 

The dyestuff scarcity has seen vari- 
ous expedients of economy and en- 
deavors to reclaim every possible ounce 
of the precious chemicals. It is stated 
several mills have even resorted to 
scraping barrels, and other receptacles, 
and even knocking out the minute por- 
tions which have secreted themselves in 
the cracks of the barrels, etc. In other 
words what has formerly been discarded 
as waste, has now become an article 
of high value. 

Local dyers are reported as refusing 
to store yarns any longer awaiting the 
call of their customers. Many mills 
have been buying yarns in anticipation, 
so as to have them dyed, and these have 
been left with dyers so that their ware- 
houses are filled. They state they will 
not accept any more yarn to be dyed 
except that which is to be shipped right 
out for consumption. 


STRONG UPWARD TENDENCY 
All Fine Count and Combed Cotton 
Yarns Extremely Strong 
Boston, Jan, 26.—Nearly all fine count 
and combed cotton yarns have worked 
into a phenomenally strong situation, 
both as regards the volume of business 
booked and the advance in prices, and 
it looks as though there were nothing 
in sight to prevent a further strengthen- 
ing of the situation. Many counts have 
advanced 10 to 25c. a pound within the 
last six weeks, and it is the volume of 
demand rather than the advance in raw 
material prices that has caused the up- 
ward movement. All fine count yarns 
are extremely scarce, and 20s to 30s 
combed warps, skeins and cones aré 
equally strong. Knitting yarns have 
been moving much more freely during 
the last two weeks, and carpet and up- 
holstery yarns seem to be the only slow 

of the market. 
EXPORTS INSTEAD OF IMPORTS 
The strongest new factor in the fine 
count division of the market is the cut- 
| 1 


ting off of imports from England and 


the development of a considerable ex- 
port demand. English spinners are be- 


ing seriously inconvenienced by scarcity 


of male labor and this situation is lik: 
to become more acute during the co: 
tinuance of the war. It is difficult 
get them to accept orders for delive: 
within six months even at radical 
vances, and French and Swiss manuf: 
turers are now placing orders in t] 
country for yarns formerly bought 
England; the latter contracts co 
counts as coarse as 30s, but th 
coarse counts used to be obtained 
Germany and Northern France. S 
idea of the advance in Manchester n 
be gained by the fact that 2-100s con 
Sea Island skeins are quoted as 
as $1.24 and 2-120s at $1.50, with 
liveries six months hence. Just w 
this will lead to if the English su 
is cut off during the balance of the 
cannot be predicted at present, but 
available supply in this country is 
tremely limited. It is almost imposs 
to quote domestic counts finer than & 
each transaction being a law unto its 
Fine count Egyptians and Sea Islar 
are up 10 to 15c. a pound and the 
vance within the last six weeks has | 
as much as 25c. in many instances. 
The situation on combed warps 
skeins as coarse as 20s is scarcely 
acute than on fine counts, and it seer 
only a question of time before coml 
knitting yarns will work into an equal 
strong position. Few spinners of 20) 
and 23s Egyptians and Sea Islands ca: 
take additional business for deliver 
within the next four or five months an 
fancy prices are being quoted by so: 
spinners; a nominal quotation for 2 
combed Sea Island is 56 to 58c., but 
some spinners are asking 60c. and abov: 
yarns spun from Sakelarides are pra 
tically as high as the Sea Islands, bot! 
classes of cotton being quoted now 
30c. and above. Combed peeler co: 
are steadily hardening in price, par 
ticularly in counts finer than 20s a 
some spinners ask a basis of 47 to 48 
for 40s. 
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YARN SALESMEN MEET 


Philadelphia Organization Holds its 
Annual Election 

The annual meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Cotton Yarn Salesmen’s Associ 
tion was held Friday evening, Jan. 21, 
at the Manufacturers’ Club. President 
John M. Reynolds, recounted the work 
of the Association during the year, and 
the increased number of members whic! 
resulted from the efforts of the officers 
to broaden the scope of the organi 
tion and to place it upon a higher | 
ot efficiency and value. He stated, how 
ever, it was necessary to make furtl 
efforts to stir up interest among th: 
connected with the cotton yarn tra 
and to enlist their support. 

As a result of the election, the foll: 
ing officers were chosen to serve duri! 
the ensuing year: President, André 
S. Webb; vice-president, Burton Ether- 
ington; secretary and treasurer, 
Macpherson ; directors to serve 
years: W. L. Hunter and Frat 
D’Olier. With President Webb in 
chair, a vote of thanks was passed as 
expression of appreciation of the 
tiring efforts of the retiring president 

PLAN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 

President Webb also stated a mo 
ment was on foot to organize a lo 
association of all the textile trades alo: 
the lines of The Southern New Englai 
Textile Club, and that he thought 
would be advisable for the Cotton Yat 
Men’s Association to become affiliat 
with such an organization if it was c 
summated, at the same time preserv1! 
as far as possible its own identity. Tl 


J. 
thr 


proposition was received with approva 





s its 
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We are Specialists 
In Plain and Fancy 
Warps, Glazed 
Twine and Fire Hose 


Cord and in _ the 
Dyeing of Cotton 
Yarns. 


Our Cotton Yarns 


2s to 30s 
Universal Wound 


Are the Best That Are Made 


Buy of the Mill with 
a standard reputation 


Whittier Mills Co. 


Chattahoochee, Ga. 


WARPS, SKEINS, 
WET or DRY TWIST 


SINGLE 2 and3 PLY. 
CONES, TUBES. 


COTTON 
WOOLEN 


and 


WORSTED 
Y-A-R-N-S 


GEORGE BUTTERWORTH 


Successor to Crawshaw Wolfenden 
2535 N. Broad St., Phila. Pa. 


APE DRIVES 


| 
The need of the proper type 
of TAPE is vital. 

| 


To get the best results with 
these drives you have got to | 
take this into consideration. 
| 
If you consult us you will be sure | 
the proper type. ai 
ARBER MFG. CO., Lowell, Mass. 
SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


United States Conditioning & 


Testing Co. 
40 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 
New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. 
Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, Fabric 
Testing and Chemical Analyses 





ORSWELL MILLS 


FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 
HIGH GRADE 


(OTTON YARNS 
N CHAIN WARPS, BALL WARPS, SKEINS, 
ON COPS, CONES AND TUBES 


arded or Combed Single or Twisted 
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and President Webb and J. M. Reynolds 
were appointed as a committee to confer 
with those developing the new associa- 
tion, to inquire into the general char- 
acter of the work proposed, and report 
at a later meeting. 

The baseball game which is to be 
played in Philadelphia next May with 
representatives of the Textile Baseball 
Association from New England as a 
return match for the games played at 
Providence and New London last spring, 
was also discussed. The necessary ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of the 
visitors were left in the hands of the 
officers and the Board of Directors. 
Considerable interest was manifested in 
this event, and it is very evident that 
the visitors will be given a fine demon- 
stration of Philadelphia hospitality. 

With a view to increasing the mem- 
bership, it was decided the initiation fee 
of $5 should be suspended until the as- 
sociation should have 100 active mem- 
bers, and 50 associate members. It was 
also decided to limit the number of as- 
sociate members to 50. These measures, 
it was felt, would result in securing 
many who were eligible for member- 
ship, and who would enable the organi- 
zation to add still further to its influ- 
ence as a trade body. The following 
members were appointed as a special 
committee to secure new members: E. 
W. Knapp, O. H. Bieg, Thos. A. Cavan- 
augh, R. H. Blythe, R. P. Smith, and 
S. H. Steele. 

The meeting adjourned to the Grill 
room of the Club, where a very satis- 
factory menu awaited them, which 
naturally added to the enjoyment of the 
occasion. 

Among those present were: Andrew 
S. Webb, A. Raby, Chas J. Webb & Co.; 
John M. Reynolds, Harding, Tilton & 
Co.; J. C. Macpherson, Thos. A. Cavan- 
augh, Chas. L. McLean, Cannon Mills; 
surton Etherington, Oscar H. Bieg, 
Francis D’Olier, Franklin D’Olier & 
Co.; J. H. Jessup, Catlin & Co.; Walter 
Sharples, Phil Steel, F. M. Felsburg, 
George Dougherty, W. M. & F. W. 
Sharples, Thos. J. Golden, Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co.; R. H. Blythe, R. A. Blythe, 
Inc.; Earl W. Knapp, Herx & Eddy; 
Thos. P. Cummings, Muller, Riddle & 
Co.; H. A. McCoy, Eddy & Street; W. 
L. Hunter, New England Cotton Yarn 
Co,; F. M. Rakestraw, E. S. Hyde & 
Co.; W. S. Duell, Klauder-Weldon 
Dyeing Machine Co., Amsterdam, N. 
Y.; R. P. Smith, Smith, Drum & Co.; 
E. B. Gorman, Nonotuck Silk Co.; H. 
T. Westerman; S. H. Steele, C. W. 
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CALENDARS 


The Stafford Co., Readville, Mass., 
manufacturers of the “Ideal” Auto- 


matic Looms, has provided its friends 
in the trade with a calendar pad for 
1916 which is to be attached to the handy 
desk calendar presented last year. This 
is made of brass with a loom outlined 


in colors, making a very neat desk 
ornament 
The Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa., are sending out 
to their customers and friends an un- 
usually beautiful wall calendar which 
would attract attention in either home 
or office 

The Oscar Heineman Co., manufac- 
turers of thrown silks in any form, 
ready for manufacturers’ use, Armitage, 
Fairfield and Washtenaw Avenues, Chi- 
cago, Ill., are sending out a _ large 
framed wall calendar, showing an ex- 
cellent view of their new Mill B and 
several interior views of various de- 
partments 

The Saco-Lowell Shops, 3oston, 
Mass., are sending out to the trade an 
attractive desk tablet and calendar, with 
space for memoranda. 





We Sell Direct 





THE CARDINAL MILLS 


WEST POINT, MISS. 
380s 


CARDED PEELER WEAVING and KNITTING YARNS 


Single and Two Ply Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball Warps 
Selling Office: GOLDSBORO, N.C 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO., 2'Gxemots « naute 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns 
Also DEALERS in MERCERIZED YARNS 


140 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 


Crefeld Waste & Batting Co. 
SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 


Contractors For and Dealers in 


COTTON MILL WASTES 






to 40s 







Successors to 







us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming and 
splicing threads for hosiery and underwear manu- 


facturers. Accurate color 


deliveries. 


matching. 


Prompt 


Thread Company 


Florence, N. J. 


P. B. McMANUS, Pres. and Treas. 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, Secy. and Mgr. 


JOHN McMANUS, V. Pres. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
IN SKEIN AND WARP 


Fast Colors a Specialty—Capacity 20 Tons per Day—Facili- 
ties for Winding on Paper Cop Tubes, Cones or 


Beams 


High Quality Mercerizing 


ESTABLISHED 1881 Office and Works at PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





FOR SALE. 

No 5916, Wool Spun Cotton Yarn on 
tubes or cones, 50,000 Lbs. 2's/1 to 5’s/1, soft 
twist, deliverable about 10% monthly 

No. 5917, 20,000 Ibs. &'s/3 ply, skeins, de 
liverable 10% weekly 

No. 4799, 10,000 Ibs. Waste White Cotton 
Yarn, 5's/2 ply 72-in. reel 10 oz. skeins, 
prompt delivery Samples upon applica 


tion 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 


Amsterdam, N. ¥ 


FOR SALE. 
Combed Peeler, frame pun, Yarn high 
grade qualities All number up to 60's 
single, cones Please let us know your re 


quirements 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


The calendar sent out by the Dela- 
hunty Dyeing Machinery Co. is a small 
imitation water color painting of an 
attractive girl. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. send 
a large utilitarian calendar for wall use. 


SALESMEN 


New York Cotton Yarn Com- 
mission House wants three 
good men. New York State, 
Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land. State experience and 


references. 

Box 3408. TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, 377 Broad- 

way. N. ¥ 
WANTED. 

Mil to make to Ss ingle and two- 
ply White Cotton Yarn, skeins and cones 
from cotton mill sweeps, strips, ete., 10,000 
lbs. or more weekly 

White Cotton frame or mule spun Hosiery 
Yarns containing Strips At this time w 


need 50/100,000 Ibs. of 9's/1l or 10's/1, de- 

liveries promptly, about 10% 

weekly 

CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


commencing 


















































































FOREIGN WOOL STRENGTH 
GRIPS DOMESTIC MARKET 


Some Grades of American Grown 
Wools Are Still Below 

Foreign Parity 

Mass., Jan 27.—At last some 
strength that has been noted in 
foreign markets for so long has been 
the The 
nore activity than for a long 
higher prices than have pre- 


Bx IN, 


local situation. 





uiled for years. Certain grades are 
still below a parity with Australia and 
Lond or those markets are still on 
the upward swing At this week’s sales 
it Melbourne and Brisbane the highest 
prices ¢ f the season were paid lf 
Bradford is paying for the early indif- 


is certainly 
on 


her buyers, she 
paving royally Brisbane opened 


y, with offerings of 260,000 bales, 





luding 7,000 bales scoureds The 
pening was excited and higher, with 
England, Japan and Italy buying heavily 
grease wools There was a fair 

on of scoureds, with America and 

lapan paying any price for desirable 
ots. Extreme prices paid mean a clean 
landed cost of 8&c. for good combing 
64s and 92c. for short combing 70s 
Other cables indicated a somewhat lower 
range of values, in some cases as low 


as &3c. for combing 64s. Good scoured 
clothing wools sold at 29 to 341% pence 
\t the second day’s sales, similar selec- 
tion and prices were noted, with the 
market very strong and America very 


Melbourne 
Monday with the market higher, espe- 
| with England 
were 


keen on scoureds 


opened on 


cially on choice wools, 


buying Strong conditions re- 
ported on later days, with England the 
principal buyer, and operating steadily 
at full prices. At the last Geelong sale, 
good 58s sold on the basis of 85c. clean 
landed cost, and 56s at 80c. 
SOUTH AMERICA FIRM 

Though the South American season is 

ibout over, occasional offers of desir- 


able lots of wool are coming to hand, 


ALSO 


but generally at prices above what buy- 
ers are willing to pay. Latest estimates 
as to the volume of wool shipped from 
the River Plate to the United States, 
for the season to Jan. 18, were 50,000 
of which something like one-half 
for storage for German account 
until the end of the war. This has been 
hinted at hitherto, but now 
there seems to no doubt that such 
is the Further arrivals of Buenos 
Aires wool have been noted during the 
week, two having come in. 
Such part of the current arrivals as are 
free to come on the market appear to 
be taken up rapidly, large transfers hav- 
ing been made during the week, on the 
38'4c. for Lincolns, 40c. for 
straight quarters and 43c. for high quar- 
One house reports transfers of 
600,000 pounds, various grades, of South 
American wool at the figures named, and 
have made at 
both on the spot and to 


bales 


was 


strongly 
be 


case. 


steamers 


hasis of 


ters ot 


other large sales been 


similar figures, 


irrive While Buenos Aires crossbreds 
are selling on a high basis, recent cable 
quotations from thence have been of 
an astonishing tenor, especially of Chu- 
but wools, which have been offered on 
the basis of 82c. clean landed cost for 
short combings 64s, and 81 to 82c. for 
hort combing 60s to 64s. Chubut lambs 
are offered at 35! to 36c. for 44s to 
46s crossbreds. Freights have been fur 
ther advanced from the River Plate to 
the United States, the latest quotation 
being $42 a hale Dealers who have 

ught wools and expected to get them 
shipped 1 the basis of $12 per hale 

eight to the United States, have some- 
thing of a problem on their hands 
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WOOL MARKETS—BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 


Freight rates from Australia have also 
been advanced on a similar scale, or 
about 4c. the scoured pound. 

There has been more activity in for- 
eign wools, especially in scoured lots 
of all grades, than for some time. 
While the mills have been taking these 
wools freely, there has also been a 
sharp demand from dealers for specula- 
tive purposes. It is said that this at- 
titude is due to the fact that early pur- 
chases have been cleaned up at a profit, 
and that there is a necessity for addi- 
tional supplies on which to work. Con- 
stant advances have been made in these 
wools, with a daily widening market. 
Dealers who bought scoured lots some 
time since have been able to turn them 
over at a good profit during the past 
few days, though not always willing to 
sell. Several thousand bales of Austral 
ian and Cape scoureds have been taken 
by manufacturers and speculators dur- 
ing the week, the range of prices being 
62 to 70c. for Australian and 55 to 65c 
for Cape. The extent of the advance 
can be measured from the fact that 


only a few weeks ago, top sorts of 
Australian scoured wool would not 
bring over 63 to 65c., and of Capes 
not over 57 to 62c. Many lots of de- 
fective and stained wools are being 
offered in the market, and now that 


the better grades have been advanced 
so sharply, these low 
attracting favorable 
While ther« 
tivity in scoured foreign wools, greasy 
Australian 

\ wools have sold on the basis of 
85 to 88c. for good combing 64s and 
80c. for clothing wools. Cape wools 
are selling on the basis of 68 to 70c. 
for the best combing wools and 67 to 
68c. for short combing and good clothing 
Some Australian wools scoured 
or rescoured here have sold as high as 
70 to 72c. New Zealand have 
also sold with some freedom, both on 
the spot and to arrive, at 40 to 42c. for 


wools 
more attention 
has been considerable ac 


grade are 


lots have also sold freely 


yreasy 


wools. 


wools 


40s to 44s. Altogether the transfers of 
wool in this market for the week are 
estimated at 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 


pounds, of which a very large propor- 
tion has been foreign grades. Arrivals 
from Australia have also been heavy, 
totalling over 14,400,000 pounds, and in- 
cluding the Steamer Norman Monarch, 
with 1,949,038 pounds from Sydney and 
4,826,680 pounds from Melbourne. 
MORE ACTIVITY IN TERRITORIES 
Territory wools have been quite ac- 
tive during the week, including heavy 
sales of consigned wools in the hands 
of the leading warehouse company. 
Transfers in this direction have in- 
cluded staple Oregon in the original 
bags, on the basis of 70 to 72c. clean; 
graded Wyoming, at 28c., or 78c. clean 
for fine staple, and 27 to 27%c. or 73 
to 75c. clean for half-blood, and Mon- 
tana wool in the original bags, at 28 to 
3lc. for staple, the clean cost being esti- 
mated at 75 to 78c. Other lots of orig- 
inal bag wool have also changed hands 
on the basis of 68 to 70c. for fine and 


fine medium. Other houses have also 
sold territories quite freely, one con- 
cern having sold 1,000,000 pounds. Par- 


ticulars are withheld, but 
be on the top of 
Scoured Territories have also moved as 
well the restricted supplies would 
allow. Prices have shown a strong ad 
vancing tendency, current quotations be- 
to Oc. 


supposed to 
edge quotations. 


as 


for choice fine and 65 to 


fine and 


ing 67 


66c. for average fine medium. 


Pulled wools are moving steadily in the 
to the worsted mills on the clean 


L2reas¢ 

basis of 74 to 77c. for extras and fine 
\ supers and 67 to 68c. for B supers. 
Eastern pullers are reported to have 
sold their January pulling pretty well 





but offerings of scoured pulled, espe- 
cially lots brought over from last year, 
are ample for the demand. Such wools 
are quoted on the basis of 65 to 68c. 
for A super, 62 to 65c. for B super and 
50 to 55c. for C super. Chicago pulled 


lots are still held at 58 to 60c. for B 
supers and 60 to 62c. for A supers. 
Fleece wools have been in active de- 


mand, total transfers for the week being 
nearly a million pounds. Included in 
these sales have been good-sized lots 
of Indian half-blood combing at 32c., 
Indiana three-eighths-blood combing at 
35c., and Ohio fine unwashed clothing 
and baby delaine at 29c. 
AND SHIPMENTS 

The of domestic wools this 
week aggregated 2,440,242 pounds and 
foreign 14,415,788 pounds, as compared 


RECEIPTS 


receipts 


with 4,005,454 and 7,350, respectively, 
for the corresponding week last year. 
The total receipts of domestic wools 


since Jan. 1 have been 8,103,909 pounds 
and foreign 35,465,264, making a total of 
43,569,173 pounds, compared with 
26,713,143 pounds last year 


The statistics of shipments follow 
Pounds. 


as 


Boston & Maine 3,084,435 
Mystic Wharf 640,824 
Grand Junction 446,369 
Boston & Albany 671,751 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 1,827,100 
By sea 833,700 

Total 7,504,179 
Last week 7,338,347 
Last year . 4,072,402 
Since Jan. 1 ; a 24,298,740 
Same period of 191 17,414,974 


PRICES ADVANCING 
Wools in Demand With Limited 
Stocks and High Prices 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 27.—Onward 
and upward seems to be the motto of 
the wool market now. With a broad 
demand for wools of a general charac- 
ter, and rather limited stocks from 
which to draw, prices have developed 
considerable strength of late, and with 
prospects of continued activity in vari- 
ous lines of woolen and worsted goods, 
dealers say they look for further ad- 
vances Dealers are holding _ their 
wools at their prices, as they find it 
impossible to replace them at the old 
figure. Wools in the country are being 
held at prices which are in line with 
the top of the market here or even 
above it. There is little profit for 
dealers to buy quarter and three-eighths 
wools, for example, which are held in 
Illinois and thereabouts at 38c., and 
turn them over here for the same price. 
It is this condition, coupled with mani- 
fest interest in wools shown by manu- 
facturers, which has developed price 
strength. Then too, activity and prices 
maintained in foreign markets is an- 
other factor which is producing serious 
thoughts in the minds of buyers. There 
have been more buyers and manufac- 
turers noted in the market of late than 
for many a day. While interest in 
wools is taken, actual have not 

reached a large volume. 


sales 


WOOLS MOVING GENERALLY 
Stocks of wools are not any too 
large, so many dealers are unable to 
meet demands made upon them for cer- 
tain grades. With advancing prices 
noted abroad, manufacturers are still 


looking at average staple territory wools 
and testing them to see just how they 
can figure on using them. This has 
naturally held up many possible sales.. 
Scoured are ruling very strong 
Fine staple territory wools are said to 
for 


costs 
be scarce, and 75c. can be secured 
this grade; half blood strictly combing 


wools are quoted around 75c.; while 
average staple is held around 73c.; 
three-eighths blood is held at 70c. and 
upward. For three-eighths and quar- 
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ter-blood fleece wools, 37 to 38c. is con 
sidered the market for choice wool: 
with good average style wools at 37: 
and heavy wools at 35 to 36c. Delain 
wools are quoted 32 to 33c.; there ar 
not many of these wools left now, 
is said, and they are held strong! 
Among the sales noted this week ar: 
60,000 pounds of graded Territory 
25 to 28c.; 25,000 pounds of Ohio qu: 
ter and three-eighths at 38c.; 10,000 
pounds of half-blood fleece at 34 
25,000 pounds of quarter and_ thr 
eighths early shorn and burry at 31 to 
34c.; 150,000 pounds of territory, 
cluding fine medium, half-blood, thre: 
eighths and common at 23 to 34c.: 
000 pounds of scoured clothing at 7 
small lots of black at 33c.; 100.000 
pounds of original and graded Colo: 

on a scoured basis of 70c.; 25,000 pounds 
of burry and seedy at 29c.; 5,000 pounds 
of burry and seedy at 30c.; 1 
pounds of southern quarter and thre 


Wi) 


eighths at 35%c. Sample bal 

Montevideo wools were sold at a 
scoured cost of 70c.; Montevideo quar 
ter bloods are said to be held and sold 
at 47c. A sale of 100,000 pounds of 
fine Australian wool was reported sol 


at private terms. 


PULLED AND SCOURED 

Pulled and scoured wools continue t 
hold strongly with a good genera! 
mand for various grades. Fine wools 
and those suitable for combing, how 
ever, seem to occupy the most prominent 
place in the market to-day, and as thes 
grades are scarce, prices naturally ar 
high. B supers are scarce and not m 
coming in now, there is no chance for 
dealers to accumulate any to meet the 


demand. Many state they look for fur- 
ther advances in prices in view of con- 
tinued activity and limited © stocks 
Among sales noted are: fine scoured 
wool at 70c.; B scoured at 64c.; gray 


scoured at 55c.; 30,000 pounds of 
pulled in the grease sold at 44™%c.; 25, 
000 pounds of grease pulled sold at 5 
for a brushed B and A at 45c. Dealers 
are very optimistic about the future and 
look for continued demand for all 
grades. 

Noils are reported to be rather quiet 
this week with only a scattered demand 
noted here. Fine and half-blood noils 
appear to hold most of the attention o! 
the trade now and prices are ruling 
firmly along lines noted last week. Thes¢ 
include quarter-bloods at 40 to 42c 
three-eighths at 43 to 44c., and _ half 
blood and fine around 47 to 48c. Spi 
ners are holding out for high prices 


and several contracts placed reflect 
strong prices for the ultimate pur 
chasers. 

CARPET WOOLS’ VARIED ACTIVI1 


Carpet wools are showing mort 
less inquiry which varies from day t 
day; one week the inquiry will be for 
one line, and the next will see an en 
tirely different wool sought by mant 
facturers. Trade conditions appear ! 
he very promising provided dyestults 


leal- 


can be satisfactorily handled, and ¢ 
ers say if it were not for this, tr 
would be very extensive. Of cours 
foreign supplies are short, and w 
rising market noted on these wools ther 
sacrifice prestt 






is no disposition to 
stocks. Increases in freight ra 
wise stimulate prices considerably 





tes IK 







PHILA. WOOL TRADE NOTE 
Coffin & Gilmore, Front & Walt 
Sts., are enlarging their offices Wit 
the changes effected they will be ' 
better position to display their 
and to receive their custom 
Samuel H. Curtis, of the Cl 
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QUOTATIONS 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA, 
Washed. Unwashed. 
X & abv..32 @33 Fn. unwshd.27 @27% 
& % bld.41 @42 Unm'r'ble..32 @33 
ne del....35% @36% Fine del....31 @32 
% bld 35 @36 
% bid 88 @39 
% bid. 37 @38 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK. 
Unwashed. Unwashed. 
n. unwshd.25 @26 % bid...... 84 @35 
ne del....29 @30 % & % bl1d.37 @38 
KENTUCKY AND SIMILAR. 
DIA .c:ce 35 @36 % bid..... 7 @38 
BOs ass 38 @39 Braid cbg..32 @33 


CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Sp'g north'n S'th, 6 and 8 
fre&1l2mo.67 @68 MY xs 50-5 58 @é60 
Sp. middle Fall free...57 @b58 
countries.62 @63 Fall defects.47 @48 
Sith, 12mo0.58 @60 Carbonized.52 @53 
TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS), 
Fine 12mo.67 @é68 Fine fall...52 @53 
Fine 8mo.60 @62 Georgia ...33 @34 
OREGON (SCOURED BASIS). 
Staple, East- Cloth, East- 
ern, No. 1.73 @T5 ern, No, 1.70 @ 72 
Staple, East- Cloth, East- 


rn, No. 2.70 @72 ern, No. 2.65 @67 
PULLED—EASTERN. 
Scoured. Scoured 
Baie 73 @75 Cbgs, fine..70 @T72 
uper.. 65 @68 Medium 65 a@68 
uper ..62 @65 Coarse 5 056 
super .50 @55 


PULLED (CHICAGO). 
Scoured Basis 


super....60 @62 3B super o8 @60 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED BASIS). 
ple, fine.75 @77 Fine clothg.68 @T2 


Do, % bld.72 @73 Fine med 67 @é69 
UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). 
67 @68 Fine med...65 @67 
1LORADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED BASIS). 


é 67 @68 No. 3......53 @55 
No. Sencsue 62 @63 No. 4.. 48 @650 
NO. Beose2s 57 @58 


Vorsted Mill, Jamestown, N. Y., was 
‘ted in the market this week 
\ustralian wools are ruling extremely 

high, and it is said prices for 64s to 

70s super combing wools landed, range 

iround &2c. According to report a 

special lot of choice fine clothing Aus- 

tralian from 70s to 80s has been sold 
at a price which will mean a scoured 
ist of $1.10; however, it was not pos- 
ible to get a definite confirmation of 


Increased freight rates from foreign 
ports are proving to be a very important 
tem in calculating costs Last year 
trom Montevideo the rate was $9 a ton 
f 40 cu. ft., and recent bills show this 
year the cost to be $16 a ton on the 
same basis. One house is paying 3c. 
a pound at New York for wools from 
Buenos Aires. On Cape wools freight 
rates are said to be up a half-penny a 
pound. 


HEAVY RECEIPTS OF CHINAS 
Fine Capes at Attractive Prices— 
Tendency Toward Higher Prices 
New York, Jan. 28.—In many respects 
the week might be characterized as with- 
out special features, though if one 
should form an opinion as to the extent 
and activity of the market by the ap- 
pearance of the docks, it is highly prob- 
able that an exaggerated idea of the 
volume of business underway would 
result. The arrival of two or three 
steamers with wools from China and 
the Cape during the recent past would 
lead to the natural inference that there 
should be ample stocks in dealers’ hands 
and efforts would be made to transfer 
considerable quantities to the ownership 
of manufacturers. The facts in the case 
are that the bulk of the receipts was 
sold “to arrive” and that a very limited 
amount is added to the stocks for sale. 
FINE SCOURED ACTIVE 

Sales of fair sized parcels of fine 





scoured are reported by several dealers, 
with some activity noted on pulled wools 
of the finer grades 
particularly 
whites suitable for making mixtures 


\ supers are not in 
abundant supply, clear 


commanding premium over ordinary 


a 
lots. Gray B’s have not been active 
stocks though some quantities have been 
Dealers in 
general are inclined to think that higher 
prices will be quoted a few weeks hence 


present stocks 


transferred in the grease. 


as they are contident that 
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NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fine clothg.68 @70 Fine med..65 @67 


MOHAIR 
Domestic. Foreign 
Combing ..380 @33 Turkey ....38 @40 
Carding ...338 @37 Cape ccc 34 @36 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING. 

Australia Montevideo 
(sed. basis), (greasy): 
Victorian Lincoln...40 @41 
combing: 4% bid....41 @43 

Sees 85 @ss High ....42 @44 

ee ---83 @85 % bid...45 @47 

GOs. ..5% --75 @78 % bid...46 @48 

Sydney combing Merino 34 @36 
70s.......83 @85 Buenos Aires 
64s 77 @80 x-breds: 
60s 73 @75 Lincoln. .38 @39 

% bid... 40 @42 
High 42 @43 
New Zealand English&Irish 
x-breds Shrop- 
36 to 40s m40 shire ..—- @— 
40 to 44s @42 Sussex ..—- @— 
46s @45 Irish hogs—- @— 
FOREIGN CARPET. 

Aleppo: Khorassian: 
Washed..—- @— Ist clip..—- @— 
Wshd col.— @— 2a clip...— @— 

Angora ....— @— Mongolian: 

Awassi ....—- @— Bijsk ...—- @— 

Karadi ....— @— Urga ....—- @— 

Bokhara: M'n'chur'n—- @— 
White ...— @— Scotch bik., 

Colors ...—- @— faced ...—- @— 

China: Camels hair 
Combing..21 @22 (Russ’n).—_- @— 


Wshd cbg.27 @28 Servian skin 


Wid. ball.21 @22 wools ...—- @— 
Willowed.18 @21 East India: 
Unwld. ..14 @16 Gray ....—- @— 
Cordova ...15 @17 Washed: 
Donskoi: Vickaneer—- @— 
Combing..28 @30 Joria ....— @— 
Georgian Kandahar—- @— 
Autumn 20 @22 Spring ..—- @— 


MAUGER & AVERY 


Australian Lamb’s Wool, Noils, 
Ring and Thread Wastes, Mohair, 
Carpet Wools 


256-260 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 






WANTED. 


16,000 lbs. Black Skirted Worsted Cloth. 

19,000 lbs. Blue Skirted Worsted Cloth 

10,000 Ibs. Black Skirted Woolen Cloth 

10,000 lbs. Blue Skirted Woolen Cloth, 

10,000 lbs. Black Knit, skirted 

10,000 lbs. Blue Knit, skirted 

To sell on commission to parties in first 
class credit on 10 days less 2%. Please ad- 
vise quantities on hand and deliveries can 
make 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 
Amsterdam, N. 


WANTED. 


Bleached Cotton Linter 60,000 Ibs in 


compressed bales, good grades Quote price 
delivered New York City Send large par- 
cel post samples, and state deliveries can 


make Cash transaction 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Commission Merchant, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


will be reduced to the vanishing point 
long before the new domestic clip comes 
forward. Movement of fine territories 
is somewhat larger than last week, some 
Montanas and Eastern Oregons in 
original bags substantially increasing 
the business of the week. While few 
deals of any magnitude have been con- 
summated there has been a fairly active 
trading in small lots that makes the ag- 
gregate business satisfactory. 

Sales of Cape wools cover a wide 
range of stocks, from the low carpet 
varieties to 70s combings. Some offer- 
ings of Port Elizabeth fine staple appear 
very attractive at the prices quoted as 
they should clean up on a basis of ap- 
proximately 70c. Sales of a large por- 
tion of these wools were noted previous- 
ly as torward contracts, but there are 
several lots of various weights for spot 
sales in both staple and clothing wools. 

CHINAS ARRIVE 

Receipts of Chinas are almost entire- 
ly of wools sold prior to arrival, so 
that stocks are not appreciably increased. 
Freight rates on extremely high levels 
and the great dearth of bottoms com- 
bine to sustain quotations and there is 
little probability of any downward tend- 
ency in the immediate future. Many of 
the samples seen are of rather better 
than carpet type and will probably find 
their way to producers of novelty over- 
coatings and cloakings 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Tulip Sts., Phila., Pa. 


EAVENSON & LEVERING 


W O O SCOURED — CARBONIZED 


COMBED AND STORED 
Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. CAMDEN, N. J. 


CARL GRUBNAU & SON 


COMMISSION COMBING AND WOOL SCOURING 
NORTH 2d ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
EXCELLENT WORK Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Siding QUICK DISPATCH 

Boston Office: 210 SUMMER STREET P 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


WOOL IMPORTERS TOP MAKERS 


Also at BRADFORD, ENGLAND 
23 S. Second St., PHILADELPHIA 300 Summer St., BOSTON 


OELRICHS & CO.|! HORKHEIMER BROS. 


WOOL IMPORTERS 
AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS WOOL 
Bowling Green Building 1419 South St. 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 





1417 Main St. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 











M2 2 a 2 
He Y awison Y A L00 aes 5 Vyeel. ¢ Boston 


WOOL BROKERS 


Head Office, London 


Branches in Every Wool Center in the World Correspondence Solicited 


! 


Shosxard Thompson & Stanwood 


18+ SUMMER ST. BOSTON 


o™ WO OLS oe 


TOPS, NOILS, 
WASTE 


MANOR ULLMAN Cea PUR MeN HU TUOUURPNO EIR RE NR 


‘‘Crystal’’ 
SHEAR-OIL 


A PERFECT LUBRICANT FOR TEXTILE 
SHEARS 


Scours out quickly and completely 
















Recommended by 


The Largest Manufacturers of Textile 
Shears in this Country 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Claremont, Jersey City, N. J. 


BOSTON 
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COTTON STILL LOWER 
UNDER LIQUIDATION 


Contract Holders Unsettled by Small 
Exports and Advance of Season— 

Hedged Cotton Sold 

tt has been weak and 

futures the 


since the publica- 


market 


with reaching 


s touched 


t price 


f the Government’s crop estimate 
early in December. May contracts, for 
] Thursday, 


ic high level of 


ance sold at 12 


> 


1 on 
with 12.88 tl 


comparing 


Jan. 10, 12.21 the low level of Dec. 17, 
al 13.21 the high price reached on 
| R 
Probably the unsettled feeling which 
recently shown itself in the stock 


as had some influence on the 
speculative attitude toward cotton. 
There is not the enthusiasm and the 
tendency toward expansion which exist- 
ed toward the close of the old year. On 
contrary, caution is being talked 
more generally, and there appears a dis 
position to go more slowly 
Weekly trade statistics show a large 
ume of spinners’ takings, compara 
tively speaking, but foreign mills are 
drawing upon the stocks carried for- 
vard from last season, and exports 
since Aug. 1, are now about 1,000,000 
bales behind last vear’s figures, with 
little hope of any immediate improve- 
ment. It is true that the Allied Govern- 


ments are considering transportation 
problems and they have released vessels, 
but their efforts directed 

expediting the movement of 
from Australia and Argentina, 
and the improvement in ‘those trades 
has not been accompanied by any better- 
ment in the situation with reference to 
cotton. Naturally enough the small ex- 
ports tend to increase estimates of the 
amount of cotton that will probably be 
carried forward in this country, and the 
bearish sentiment so much in evidence 
during the week has been based upon a 
belief that neither present holders nor 
speculation will carry this old crop cot- 


have been 
toward 


2rain 


ton into new crop competition at prices 
so well above the supposed cost of pro- 
duction 
NEW CROP UNCERTAINTIES 
Few doubt the ability of the South to 
carry forward any 


undistributed 


cotton which may 
during the end- 
season, and it is probable that the price 
at which holders of spot 


crop 


remaln 


cotton may 
competition 
will be largely determined by early new 


crop 


eventually meet new 


prospects, should there meanwhile 


be no change in war or condi- 
Many conflicting views are heard 
with reference to the 


export 


tions 


coming acreage, 
the 
there 


fixed opinion 


the effect of the boll weevil or of 


scarcity of fertilizer, 


is no tangible 


but so far 
basis for a 


The high price which the farmer has 
obtained for linters and seed as well as 
for h cotton may promote increased 


area, and that the higher prices have a 


stimulating efttect is evidenced by the 
reported increased acreage in Egypt. At 
the same time, the more cotton remain 
ii the South when the time for 


pianting actually aTTIVes, the more op 


ive 1S likely to 


Meanwhile southern spot markets 
have eased off somewhat, but hardly in 
keeping with the break in futures 
March contracts for imstance, had 
declined from 12.21 to 11.87 between the 


lose of Jan. 20 and Jan. 27 in the New 


Cc il =—/ 
York market, or 34 points, while declines 
mn =osouthern spot markets 


around 20 to 


ay eraged 
25 points. It seems doubt- 
itton declines 


resented anything more than the 


ful whether the c sold at 


has rey 
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RAW MATERIAL MARKETS (COTTON)—SPOT AND FUTURES 


hedged holdings which usually come out 
na break in 


futures. Private reports 
received here on Thursday 
flicting in this some claiming 
that such holders were paying no at- 


were con- 


respect, 


tention to the declines in contracts, while 
others said they were becoming uneasy 
and might sell more freely in the event 
of a further break. More active demand 
from domestic spinners and exporters 
reported during the early part of the 
month appears to have tapered off re- 
cently. Domestic spinners are believed 
to have bought much cotton on call, and 
part of the buying of futures on a scale 
down has been for the purpose of fix- 
Southern 
spot markets as officially reported at the 
Thursday, are 
with the usual compari- 


ing prices on these purchases. 
close of business on 
quoted below 


sons 





Jan Last 

Market 27. Change. year. Sales 
Galveston 1 12.15 —.20 8 /y, 7.702 
New Orleans 1 11.88 —.25 8% 13,015 
Mobile 1 11.50 —.25 7% 675 
Savannah 1 12.00 4 8 4,168 
Norfolk 1 11.63 -18 8 364 
New York 12.2 11.95 25 8.50 
Augusta 12.00 11.75 25 8% 
Memphis 12.25 12.25 s 
St. Louis 12% 12% S 27 
Houston..... 12.35 12.10 —.25 8% 13,155 

In addition to the quotations above, 


the following quotations for middling 
cotton and the differences on and off 
are given as compiled from the reports 
received by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change late on Wednesday for various 
grades from four representative south- 
ern markets, and the averaged differences 
as compiled from the quotations of the 
12 designated markets : 


White Grades. 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 











Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age 
M. F 1.00¢ 1.12t 1.00f -75¢ 1.01Tf 
s. G. M 75t .62F 75t .63t 7it 
Se Sere -50FT .3Tt .50F 50t 48F 
Ss. M 25t .12f .25Tf 25T 23f 
Middling 11.75 12.25 11.75 11.88 : 
Ss. L. M .38* 12° 50* .38* .34* 
L. M 1.00* 51* 1.00* . Si? 
s. G. O 1.75° 1.00* 1.50* as 1.35* 
G. oO 2.60° 1.51° 1.88° 1.75° 1.91° 

Yellow Tinged. 
s. G. M 25t 25t .25t 
G. M 12t Even. , .04F 
Ss. M 13° 13° .25° Even. .18° 
Middling 50* .25° .50* .38* 41* 
Ss. L. M 25 51* 1.00* 1.00* 88* 
L. M § -76¢ 1.50° 2.00° 1.39°¢ 
Blue Tinged. 
Middling 1.00* .50* 75° ; .69* 
Ss. L. M 1.50* 76° 1.25° 5 1.09* 
L. M 2.00 1.26° 1.75° 2.00° 1.60% 
Stained. 
Middling 1.00* 38* 1.259 1.26° 95* 
* Of + On, 


COTTON TRADE NOTES 

The Census report issued last Mon- 
day showed a ginning of 10,766,202 bales 
prior to Jan. 16 compared with 14,915,- 
850 for the time last and 
11,253.147 from the growth of 1910. 
Phis report indicated a ginning of 121,- 
4600 bales for the tirst half of January 
compared 472,704 last year and 
1910-11, and was 
the smallest ginning for the period on 
record The figures taken as 
pointing to a total lint yield in line with 
the Government's estimate of 11,161,000 


Same year, 


with 
168,632 in the season 


were 


bales. 


Spinners’ takings continue at a rate 


hardly consistent with the volume of 
export and feflect diminishing stocks 
abroad. The visible supply of Ameri 
can cotton is now about 900,000 bales 


ess than last year. United States port 
stocks are over 200,000 bales less than 
last year and counted 
interior towns, last year’s list, are about 
30,000 bales than last year. 

The British authorities have notified 
the Calcutta burlap mills that the Gov- 
ernment’s burlap requirements during 
February will be about 30,000,000 yards 
\s a result, forward ship- 
ments of burlaps have advanced from 
3d. to 9d. per 100 yards 

Robert M. Harriss, of the cotton firm 


of Harriss, Irby & Vose, who returned 


stocks at the 


less 


prices for 


this week from a trip to Germany says: 
“The Germans assert that they have 
500,000 bales of cotton stored away and 
that, as they are cut off from American 
cotton, they are laying plans to obtain 
cotton from Asia Minor.” 

Instead of handling cotton by “ bales ” 
in Belgium, they are disposing of it by 
the pound—selling it from one mill to 
another. One cotton man who had 
4,000 pounds of American samples to 
sell was asking 35c. per pound for the 
cotton when a letter from Belgium just 
received here, was mailed. 

The normal rate on cotton from Paci- 
fic ports to Japan is about 50c. per 100 
on Japanese steamers. The rate now 
ranges from $1 to $1.20, with some 
booked at $1.50. The advance in these 
rates appears moderate when compared 
with the rise in freights from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports to Europe. 

Theo. H. Price thinks it is possible 
that the British Government may es- 
tablish a maximum price for cotton. 

Judge Mayer, of the United States 
District Court, has granted the applica- 
tion of District Attorney Marshall for 
a writ of error to the Supreme Court 
in the case of Stephen M. Weld et al. 
vs. John Z. Lowe, Jr., the collector of 
internal revenue, in which it is sought 
to test the constitutionality of the 
United States cotton futures act. The 
case will be heard in Supreme Court on 
Feb. 23. 


STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES. 
Closed. -—-For week—, Closed 












Option Jan.21. High. Low. Jan.27. Chge 
Jan. . ---12.16 12.20 11.99 on ee 
Feb. SACL sees oss, S008 —8D 
March -12.31 12.36 11.87 1188 —43 
April -12.42 11.99 —.43 
MOS sicticos 12.65 12.12 —.43 
June 12.62 12.19 —.43 
July . 12.68 12.25 —.43 
Aug. -12.63 5 12.26 —.37 
Sept 12.62 2. 12 —.39 
Oct 12.67 2 12.25 —.42 
Nov 12.71 2.§ 12.36 —.35 
Dec 12.81 2. ‘ 12.37 —.44 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK (MIDDLING), 
New New _ Liver- 
York. Orleans. pool, 
Friday, Jan. 21 : 2.3 12.13c. 8.09d, 
Saturday, Jan. 22 12.13c. 8.21d. 
Monday, Jan. 24. 12.13c. 8.13d. 
Tuesday, Jan. 25.... 12.00c 8.13d. 
Wednesday, Jan. 26 11.88¢ 8.11d. 
Thursday, Jan. 27 11. 88¢ 8.08d, 
SPOT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS, 
——Stocks.——, 
Spot This Last 
prices week, year 
New York 11.95¢ 333,509 103,157 
Galveston 12.15¢c. 384,628 615,461 
New Orleans 11.88¢ 455,964 397,452 
Mobile 11.50¢. 25,647 56,324 
Savannah 2c. 231,040 360,893 
Charleston 12 98,621 154,555 
Wilmington .12¢. 50,225 51,420 
Norfolk . 11.63¢. 128,669 80,054 
Baltimore 12c. 2,659 2,921 
Augusta 11.75e 193.461 150,905 
Memphis 12.25c 264,504 246,818 


St Louis 





17,475 39,490 
Houston 12.10 216,568 218,506 
Little Rock 12. 25<¢ 39,437 64,435 
COMPARATIVE CROP STATISTICS 
1916. 1915 
Receipts tor week 126,481 356,062 
Exports for week 
To Great Britain 31,322 124,855 
To Continent 11,505 121.947 
To France.. 9,384 8,099 
To Japan 15,147 7,942 


To Mexico 280 250 
Visible supply U. § 
Europe 


and 
5,981,796 6,661,865 
4,802,247 6,377,615 


Receipts for season 


Exports for season 






lo Great Britain 1,198,485 1,660,228 
To Continent S67,902 1,452,619 
To France. 416,478 210,528 
To Japan 197,390 2 

ro Mexico 16,002 


To Fumigate Imported Cotton Waste 

Customs collectors have been in- 
formed by the Treasury Department 
that all imported cotton waste comes 
under the definition of “cotton” and is 
subject to the regulations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture covering the 
fumigation of foreign cotton. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in defining the 
term “cotton” that it must be 
cotton that has 
spun or otherwise 


states 
construed to 
not 


cover all 
woven or 
manufactured 


been 


January 29, 1916 
QUOTATIONS 
Cotton Waste—Mill Run. 
(See Note.) 
Per cent. 
No. 1 peeler comber........... 82% @85 
Short peeler comber........-.. — @I7% 
No. 1 Egyptian comber........ — @75 
Short Egyptian comber........ — @72% 
White card strip...........+00% — @70 
No. 2 White card strip......... — @40 
Cents. 
Dirty card By....cccccescvesese 1 @2 
Dirty picked motes............- —- @1 
Card and spinning sweeps...... 1 @1% 
WEAVE SWEEPS... 2... cccccccecee — @1% 
Soft white threads...........+. 7%@ 8 
Hard white threads............ 7 @i%7% 
Soft colored threads........... — @6 
Hard colored threads.......... — @5 
Cotton Waste—Graded Stock. 
(See Note.) 
Per cent. 
No. 1 Egyptian comber......... 85 @8&7% 
No. 1 Egyptian strips.......... 85 @90 
No. 1 white peeler comber..... 87% @90 
No. 1 white peeler strips....... 80 @8b 
No. 1 white card strips........ 70 @76 
No. 2 white card strips........ 45 @é65 
No. 1 white spinners........... 90 @100 
Cents. 
eS a eer 6 @7 
a a's Spee re 4%@ 6 
BOO. B DUT a 00 tice ccanwoas 3 @4 
No. 1 white willowed fly....... 5 @i7 
No. 2 white willowed fly....... 3 @4 
No. 1 cleaned white picker..... 4 @6 
No. 2 cleaned white picker..... 2 @ 2% 
Soft white threads............ 8 @ 9% 
Hard white threads... 7TwH@ 8% 
Soft colored threads............ — @i% 
Hard colored threads. : — @t 
Linters. 
f.o.b.N.Y 
Texas, clean mill run.. F 64@ 63, 
Texas A ‘ 6%@ bt, 
Eastern, clean mill run ..) — G@ 
Staple linters —- @— 


Nore.—Percentages based on price of 
New York Middling Uplands spot cotton for 
day of shipment. 


GOOD DEMAND CONTINUES 


Cotton Waste Active at Firm Prices 
With Advancing Tendency 

Boston, Jan. 26.—There are no mate- 

rial changes in the cotton waste market. 

Demand continues active and prices are 

firm and tending upward with dealers 

in many instances obtaining premiums 
of at least a cent a pound for the most 
desirable stocks. Demand is fairly well 
distributed, yet grades suitable for the 
mattress trade, substituting for linters, 
are the most actively sought, but in the 
smallest supply and trading continues 
restricted to a relatively small volume. 

Medium grades continue in fair de- 
mand but the most pleasing feature of 
the market from the dealers’ standpoint 
has been the recent improved demand 
for high grades and the strengthening 
of prices on the latter. As for several 
months past, thread, fly and_ picker 
wastes are the most actively sought and 
in the smallest supply, but within the 
past week or two arrivals have been 
more generous and the volume of 
trading has increased proportionally at 
unchanged prices. 

Fall River Print Cloth Market 

FALL River, MAss., Jan. 28.—Although 
there has been an active demand for all 
styles and makes of print cloth in the 
local market, the sales are not likely to 
exceed 200,000 pieces. Steadiness of 
prices is indicated, the only change noted 
from last week being that on 27-incl 
64 x 60s, which advanced a sixteenth. 
Manufacturers feel that they can afford 
to make the most of their position, for 
the refusal of bids does not mean that 
relations are ended then and there. Buy- 
ers have been so argumentative when 
buying through brokers, that they re- 
veal their needs. Contracts already 
booked take up a large portion of the 
production, and on that account mill 
men inclined to ask for consider- 
ations commensurate with their ideas of 
profitable trading. The output of fine 
goods is commanded for three months 
at least, and as prices are already to 
the liking of the seller he is meeting 
the trade more readily than the maker 
of coarse cloths. 

Quotations are as follows: 28-inch 
64s, 334c.; 28-inch 64 x 60s, 35%c.; 27- 
inch 64 x 60s, 3 9/16c. ; 27-inch 56s, 3%c.; 
38-inch 64s, 5c.; 39-inch 68 x 72s, 534c. 





are 
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NEW YEAR HAS OPENED 
WITH FURTHER HARDENING 


2ecruiting Scheme Anomolies— 
Everything Firm and Hardening 
—America and the Embargo 
rom Our Regular Correspondent) 
;RADFKORD, ENG., Jan. 8.—Next week 
first groups under Lord Derby’s 
ruiting scheme will put in an appear- 
e, followed later by other groups. 
is means that many now engaged in 
wool trade are face to face with the 
spect of leaving their regular em- 
vment and devoting their time to fit- 
themselves to face the enemy. It 
vell known that certain branches of 
textile indusry have been starred, 
it is remarkable that buyers 
have been left out in the cold, and if 
the experience of one firm is a fair 
criterion, wool buyers will have to re- 
linguish their present occupation and 
don khaki. It is an anomaly that wool 
sorters, card grinders, the heads of 
combing establishments and even Lon- 
don dock laborers should all be starred, 
and the wool buyer be expected to be- 
come a soldier without any regard being 
paid to the importance of his services 
as a civilian or even as an integral part 
of the great wool trade in its relation 
to providing clothing for men who are 
already soldiers. The buyer for a well- 
known Bradford firm who has appealed 
to be put back into a later group has 
heen refused, this raising the question 
as to how the rest are going to fare. 
\Vhat use are all the members of the 
vool and textile trades, if the buyer is 
compelled to join the colors? 
HEALTHY SITUATION 
fhe new year finds everything in a 
healthy condition. The quantity of new 
business is not large, but it is sufficient 
to reveal a sound state of affairs. Wool 
has been sold in fair volume at a profit 
on last London sales, practically every- 
thing moving into the hands of con- 
sumers. Russia is still “not out” and 
is prepared to buy reasonable weights 
of good scoureds. Sliped crossbreds 
lave moved freely into the hands of 
manufacturers. There is also plenty of 
and a fair quantity of orders 
export account, and it is 
that licenses have been 
granted this week for Italy, France and 
Holland, but there is nothing new to 
report regarding the United States. 
Top prices are all on the firm side, 
ind often “4d. dearer. There does not 
seem to be any keenness on the part of 
huyers to commit themselves much fur- 
ther, and topmakers are equally satis- 
ed to let things rest. If a firm means 
to buy tops it has to pay full market 
rates, hut apparently most makers are 
so well sold ahead that they prefer to 
do nothing further. Already there is 
concern manifest over the approaching 
New Zealand new clip, and many top- 
makers have recently purchased fairly 
ig weights of English wools for blend- 
ing with Colonial crossbrds. This is the 
surest sign possible of the last New 
Zealand clip being consumed, and no 
loubt domestic fleece wools are being 
used for blending with New Zealand 
‘ipes in order to give more “lift” to 


the top 


wool 


Inquiry 
moving on 


unae rstood 


\MERICA AND THE EMBARGO 
_A question which has been much be- 
ore the mind of the trade during the 
ast week or two has been the attitude 
taken up by America in the world’s 
vool market. Competitive forces in the 
wool trade are always strong, and are 
losely followed by those directly en- 
gage in it. Out of the actions of 


\merica has risen the question of the 
lecessity for the imposition of an em- 
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FOREIGN MARKETS—WOOL, YARNS AND PIECE GOODS 


bargo on wool exports from this coun- 
try and its colonies. The issues at stake 
are sufficiently large to be worthy of 
serious consideration in the light of 
national and international benefits. The 
only practical answer to any suggestion 
of an imposition of an embargo is that 
such a move would be impracticable, and 
injurious even if carried out. This is 
so because of the large legitimate trad- 
ing interests which are involved in the 
wool trade. Much of the complaint re- 
specting the giving of manufacturing 
orders to America which might have 
come to this country, has been largely 
falsified by the actual conditions prev- 
alent here. It may be that wool sup- 
plies will be no more than the trade in 
this country will want to satisfy its 
needs. Apart from any military re- 
quirements, however, which may exist 
at home, there are large civilian orders 
which will have to be met in outside 
countries as well as at home. This 
means that to keep all the wool in this 
country would create a need for more 
machinery than is available at the pres- 
ent time, and this would not tell ad- 
vantageously upon the trade as a whole. 
ATTITUDE ON AMERICAN BUYING 

Even though some of the American 
buying is being done in anticipation of 
orders likely to develop after hostili- 
ties cease, there is no reason why these 
operations should not be continued. It 
is doubtful whether Germany and Aus- 
tria will be wiped off the map with such 
completeness as some seem to imagine. 
There is a difference between depriving 
a country of aggressive military power 
and supplying a people with a thousand 
and one needs in the way of commercial 
commodities. Great needs may arise 
even among our allies, and it is ques- 
tionable whether Great Britain would be 
able to provide all the wants of the bel- 
ligerent countries when the time comes 
to do so under peaceful conditions. The 
great point involved in the embargo 
question and in speculation as to what 
America is going to do with all the 
wool she is buying, lies in whether such 
3ritish wool will become a weapon 
against the British Empire. 

MORE GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
Although no definite government 
buy,” such as took place more than a 
year ago, has begun, there are distinct 
signs that the War Office is short of cer- 
tain fabrics. Some time ago it was 
stated that sufficient stocks of uniform 
cloths had been accumulated to enable 
regular contractors to make good the 
wastage, but one or two special lines 
have again been inquired for of the 
trade in general. A month or more ago 
blankets were bought by the government 
or even heavy overcoatings to serve as 
blankets, and recently stock lots of 
worsted serge have been taken. This 
may be intended for troops in warm cli- 
mates, and there is little doubt that the 
khaki shirting, for which inquiry has 
been made during the last ten days, is 


for wear in warmer countries than 
France. It is to be made of cotton 
warp and worsted weft, and is alto- 


gether a new line. The fabric must be 
well made and is essentially a tropical 
shirting. No quantity is stated. An 
open tender is also out for a white serge 
for lining greatcoats and officers’ goods. 
It is to be 35 inches wide, made from 
2-28s warp and 1-9s weft, both spun 
from 40s tops. These inquiries are no 
doubt behind the persistent rumors that 
the government is about to be a large 
buyer, and the recently published Derby 
scheme figures will make topmakers 
safer in expecting an increased demand 
for low and medium crossbreds. 
First ComBING. 


BRADFORD TRADE WITH U. S. 
Increase From Last December Due 
to Embargo Modification 
The American Consul’s figures for 
Bradford exports to the United States 
during the month of December have 
just been published, and show that 
goods to the value of £457,316 were 
sent out last month. This compares 
with a total in December, 1914, of 
£260,740, the large difference being 
solely due to the fact that the embargo, 
so stringently enforced during the last 
few months of 1914, has not 
operation recently. Of course, licenses 
could be granted more freely, but 
American importers must be thankful 
that they have got as much as they have. 
Compared with November, Class 1 
wools are down considerably, the com- 
parative figures being £124,548 in 
December and £263,848 in the month 


been in 


before. The total wool exports in 
December were £189,347 compared 
with £364,243 in November. it must 


be remembered that November was a 
record month for 1915 so far as wool 
shipment were concerned. It is note- 
worthy that wool tops are again being 
shipped, two or three months ago a 
small quantity of about £400 value 
having been moved. This was the first 
for several months. In November the 
total had risen to £6,166 and December 
added nearly £20,000 to that amount. 
Mohair tops have more than 
doubled in value compared with Novem- 
ber, while wool yarn which was con- 
sidered a negligible quantity in Novem- 
ber at £169 has sunk to £80—truly a 
ridiculously small figure. In piece 
goods it is noted that worsteds have 
hardly changed in value, though 
woolens show a slight decline. 

Comparing 1915 with 1914 there are 
total shipments of £4,068,998 against 
£ 6,238,319, or a decrease of £2,169,321. 
The wool figures were £1,405,737 last 
year, and £1,862,534 in 1914, showing 
a decrease of nearly £500,000. Ship- 
ments of tops have shrunk heavily, the 
1915 figures being £72,000 compared 
with £262,000 the year previous. Stuffs 
aitd coatings have declined 
ously. 

The full list of the 
ports here follows: 


also 


also seri- 


December ex- 


Articles 
Cotton, manufactures of 
Waste, manufactures of 
Yarn 


Cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 


printed, woven, figured, or mercerized 
Cloth, bleached... 


URGE SHEEP RAISING 


Regulation of Dogs Advocated to 
Protect Eastern Flocks 

Delegates to the 37th Annual Con 
vention of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture of Pennsylvania, which was held at 
Harrisburg this past week, were unani- 
mous in the opinion that sheep are the 
best revenue producers on Pennsylvania 
farms. However, owing to the destruc- 
tion wrought every year by dogs that 
prey upon the flocks, agriculturists were 
deprived of large revenues which might 
be derived from this source, and were 
discouraged from making any further 
efforts to increase their flocks. It is there- 
fore largely due to this fact that the 
State has been gradually reduced from 
its former position among the leaders 
in this industry to a point where less 
than 12 per cent. of the farmers try to 
raise lambs. A decrease in the industry 
of 43 per cent. in the first 10-year period 
of this century was noted. It was also 
developed that those counties which at- 
tempt to pay bounties to owners of 
slaughtered sheep, are helplessly in ar 
rears because of the great damage done. 
The Legislature was severely criticized 
for its failure to protect the farmer. 

This development is of interest in con 
nection with the recent address made 
by President A. C. Bigelow at the recent 
dinner of the Philadelphia Wool & 
Textile Association. In this he pointed 
out the gradually decreasing wool clip 
of the country as a matter which 
should be carefully considered inas- 
much as it affected both our supplies 
of domestic wool and flesh foods. He 
advocated measures which would pro- 
mote sheep raising in the idle farm 
lands lying along the eastern coast as 
this would prove to be a most profitable 
industry. He also referred to the heavy 
toll exacted by the dogs which made 
them a most expensive luxury, and ar- 
gued that they should be strictly reg- 
ulated by State laws providing a high 
license and other restrictions which 
would protect the farmer and encourage 
him to take up the matter of raising 
sheep on a larger scale, or even estab- 
lishing flocks on farms which are now 
absolutely devoid of sheep. 


Cloth, dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, woven, 


figured, or mercerized..... 

Velvets, corduroys, etc.... 

Spindle banding ; > 

All other manufactures of cotton 
Hides and skins, sheep, pickled 
Silk, manufactures of 

Noils and other wastes 

Yarn, in the grey.... 


Silk, artificial or imitation manufactures of. 


Waste, not specially provided for 
Wood, manufactures of. 


Wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like 


animals: 
Wool, class 1, 
Wool, class 1, 
Wool, class 1, 
Wool, class 2, 
Wool, class 3, 
Hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, etc. 
Wools, ete., manufactures of 

Noils and wastes 
Tops, wool 


unwashed 


scoured... 
washed.... 


Tops, made from hair of Angora goat...... 
Yarn, made wholly or in chief value of wool 


Yarn, made from hair of Angora goat... 


Carpets and carpeting... ....cccccccaccsves 


Cloths, wholly or in chief value wool 
Worsted, fancy woven...... 
Worsted, plain 
Woolen, fancy woven 
Woolen, plain..... 


Cloths made from hair of Angora goat, alpaca, etc 


Dress goods, coat linings, etc 
Coat MniIngs. ...ccvccves 
Other dress goods: 


Ee sh awe Kee an coadwes 
washed and unwashed...... 


Dec., 1915 Dec., 1914, 

f 8 d £ 8s d 

12 13 10 204 2 0 

1849 10 6 3,755 12 7 

383 12 11 569 1 8 

329 8 4 1,201 o 11 

57,899 19 4 25,867 8 1 

neces 1,167 17 4 ‘ ee 

70 #18 10 227 9 4 

3,033 13 6 3,268 17 7 

bieteras 5,893 19 8 7,031 12 7 

1,245 12 0 640 7 8 

14,751 14 1 6,973 10 > 

118 12 4 218 5 0 

yntens 3,239 9 0 669 8 1 

eee 322 18 7 67 10 7 
a oes, COB y Wi 
aioihee ee uies 37,177 7 ff 
‘oder 24,850 2 8 
antes 58,895 , 10 

5,903 13 9 ; 

445 13 10 7,080 14 4 

nape 17,854 0 2 473 ii 4 
Saud Reems » 26,52 18 4 

Tere rraerr 5,444 19 3 82 11 4 

80 5 2 1,852 4 4 

973 7 11 3,696 13 7 

Ceaeces's 3,385 19 1 8,769 5 0 


ne ¥ aleieas 1,514 15 4 8,211 0 6 
ego ee eaters 15,183 16 4 35,967 
Kite eas 8,624 3 2 3,928 11 0 
aunt 4,104 0 5 980 7 
rete 25,921 5 8 33,875 \ 8 


36,396 18 4 





COttON WASP... 2. cc cr reer ere recersaneerersseres 4,132 16 11 11,019 7 7 
DE RS Sb ak aie ano AN ORE RRC VED ES Re RRR A ema e sees 8,663 1 2 35,614 5 1 
Plushes and other pile fabrics made from the hair of the 
Angora goat, CC... .. cece r cece rece creer tereraseenes 49 9 s 979 3 6 
Press cloth of camels hair. eras ais Rice Kiva alia ie diblanis @mresacna ae 224 15 3 168 7 8 
All other manufactures, wholly or in chief value of wool. 243 7 5 272 5 11 
Totals, including goods not associated with textiles £457,316 4 1 £260,739 15 4 
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We Want 
To Buy Your 





TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 


Dyestuffs 


We Dye in the Wound Package 
In a Very Concentrated Bath. 
Therefore—we get the same results with 


From 15 to 25% Less 


Color than in the dyeing of 
skeins, warps or raw stock. 


Franklin Dyeing Machines, 


made and sold by us are used 


to effect this saving. 


Therefore—we can well afford to pay 
From 15 to 25” More 
Money for our colors, and if 
you can sell we can pay sur- 
prisingly high prices. 


Send Us Samples for Test and Your Best Price, 
Or We will Make Offers after Examination 





We can use small or large lots. 
Goods may be sent express C.O.D. 
with privilege of testing. 


Franklin Process Co. 


291 Promenade St., 
Providence, R. I. 


Reduced colors from speculators not wanted at any price 









FOR SALE 
Modern Factory 


desirable for any branch 
of textile manufacturing 










70.000 square feet floor space. Highly 
developed water power. Quick possession. 







: “Factory” 
377 Broadway 


For full information, Addres 
TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAI 
v. 


For Sale, one Leighton Sweater Machine as follows: | 


Serial Number 2166, 12” 2 feed Auto- 
matic rack, half card, no striper, 2 3/4 
cut, 1044/8 gauge. Fitted for Crawford 
Stop Motion. 

This new machine was Operated less than three 


months and is in absolutely first Class condition. 
Cost $505.00 and wil! sel! for $350.00. 


WRIGHT'S UNDERWEAR CO., 74 LEONARD ST., W. Y. 
FOR SALE. 


18 48’’ x 48"’ Cleveland cards, latest type. 
6 60°’ x 48” Cleveland cards, latest type. 
2 Schofield automatic willows 

2 Smith & Furbush 60’ x 84’ Blamire lap 

feeds 

1 Complete equipment for cotton dusting. 
2 Fearnaught pickers. 

A number of different shoddy pickers; 


also many other desirable textile machines 
DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 
1820-24 North Tenth St., Phila., Pa. 


FOR SALE 
One 16 gauge, three section 
flat Cooper rib knitting 
machine for collarettes. 
Will sell cheap. 


TAUNTON KNITTING COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Two 400-lb. Circulating Type 
Dyeing Machines, 
Three Fans and Six Upright Coils from 
500-lb., Hosiery Dry Box. 
Above allof Philadelphia Drying Machine Co. make 


CHIPMAN KNITTING MILLS, 


Easton, Penna. 











FOR SALE, TWISTER 


J. B. Farrar, ring twister, with spindle 
brakes, 82 spindles on one side, 2% inch 
ring, 3% inch pitch, 5 inch traverse, tape 
driven, practically new. 

A. T. SKERRY Co., 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


16 Drum Foster Camless 


Winder will exchange 
for Universal 


NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE 
. New Bedford, Mass 


FOR SALE 
Two sixty inch double cylinder Worsted 
Cards complete with Bramwell feeds. 
In first class condition and clothing 
in first class condition. Will sell ata 
great bargain. 


Address Box 3500, care of 
JOURNAL, 377 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
60’’x48"" Jas. Smith 
14 Cleveland Cards, 48’’x48’’. 10 
D. & F. Mules, 240 to 390 spindles. Tomp- 
kins, Campbell & Clute, Scott & Williams 
Nye & Tredick and Huse Knitting Machines, 
Union Special Finishing Machines 

A large line of good Textile Machinery. 


GEO. E. SMITH TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


COTTON DRYER 
FOR SALE 


NEW HURRICANE AUTOMATIC STOCK 
DRYER ; FIRE-PROOF ; 600 LBS. PER HOUR 
CAPACITY. ALL COMPLETE. A-1 CONDI- 
TION. FOR SALE CHEAP 


COM- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


4 sets, Cards Good 


Clothing 


DEDHAM FINISHING CO., DEDHAM, MASS. 


FOR SALE 


20 110 D & F Looms, 3x! box 
20 92 inch Looms, 4x4 box, 25 harness 
20 54 inch Knowles Looms, 20 harness, Ix! box 
2 Knowles Tape Looms, 36 space 

| 90 inch Altemus Warping Mill 

2 16 spindle Foster Cone Winders 

{ 52 spindle Payne Spooler 

1! 42 inch Belt Driven Extractor 


ARMSHIRE & WHEELER. 


2734-6 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 


A Salesman With Technical 
Education as Mechanical 
Engineer 


We have an opening for a man who has re- 
ceived a technical education as Mechanical 
Engineer, and who is experienced as a sales- 
man, to become Head Salesman of our Heavy 


Capacity Automatic Scales for factory and 
warehouse uses. He should not be younger 
than thirty nor older than forty years. His 


personality should be such as to fit him to as- 
sociate successfully with traveling salesmen 
and prospective purchasers of Heavy Capacity 
Scales. 

This will be a traveling position. The man 
should make his residence in Toledo, but will 
spend only one-third of his time here in our 
factory office and two-thirds in the field. He 
must be qualified to talk with authority on the 
subject of Mechanics with Factory Superin- 
tendents, Engineers and Scientific Men, as 
well as to co-operate effectively with our own 
corps of Engineers in the development of the 
Heavy Capacity Scales. He must have execu- 
tive ability and be qualified not only to sell 
the scales himself but to employ, instruct and 
direct other salesmen. 

This is a difficult position to fill. 
quires a man with an unusual training. 
are willing to pay a liberal salary. 

Address Henry Theobald, President, Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. All communi- 
cations will be guarded as strictly confidential. 


WANTED 
Boss Dyer on Silk 


Must understand the dyeing of 
all silk stockings, the bleaching and 
cross dyeing of silk and mercerized. 
Capacity 1000 dozen hosiery per 
week. Large salary paid to a skil- 
ful, honest and sober man who 
thoroughly understands his busi- 


ness. 


Address Box 3502, TEXTILE WorRLD JOURNAL. 
377 Broadway, New York. 


It re- 


We 





POSITION WANTED 
OTTON Buying and Receiving Agent 
Wants Position with large cotton manufac- 
turing concern. 9 years with New England 
broker; 5 years as a classer in the South; 6 years in 








present position as Southern receiving agent fora | 


New England cotton merchant. 36 years old: 
married. References furnished on request. 

Address Cotton Agent, 3482, TEXTILE WoRLD 
JOURNAL, 377 Broadway. New York. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


~ FOR SALE © 


We have a small amount of Auramine 
OOD and Auramine O O Conc. in origi- 
nal packages, as imported from Germany 
and never opened. Best offer takes it. 


Address Box 3499, TEXTILE 
377 Broadway, N. Y. City 





Wor.Lp JOURNAL, 


Cloth Dryer 


Heathcote Twentieth Century, 
for Sale; complete with 
Self-feed. 


Drawer 1, Methuen, Mass. 
Wanted 
Eighteen inch ten cut 


cylinder and dial for Scott 
& Williams cuff machine. 


Address Box 3503 
377 Broadway. New York. 


FOR SALE 


Fine Set Woolen Mill 


All equipped and now running on fancy 
Water and steam power, 
Address Box 3504, TEXTILE WorRLD JOURNAL, 


woolen goods. 


377 Broadway, New York. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS | 


4x4 box, 


130” with jacquards. 
Latest heavy type 


(2) C & K Looms 
friction drive 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL, 


(1) three card set, Bridesburg 60" cards, Double cylin- 


der, 60" Shoddy cards, with metallic breast. Sets 
of 48 x 48 Lombard Cards 
(12) 48" Bramwell rebuilt Feeds. 
GENERAL TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Phila., Pa 


Germantown, 


| 


January 29, 1916 


Dyer-Dyestuffs 


A dyer, who understands the 
use of acid and chrome dyes in a: 
economical way, on stock and piec: 
dyes, also peroxide bleaching an: 
pastel shades, desires position wit! 
woolen or worsted mill. For a goo: 
reliable dyer, who understands th: 
dyeing trade thoroughly, 


Communicate with Box 3501, TEXTILE Wor 
JOURNAL 377 Broadway, N. Y. 


Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of 
superintendents or overseers for any 
department of mill work may learn of 
suitable men upon application by mail 
or telephone to C. T. DONLEVY, care 
TEXTILE WorLp JouRNAL, 144 Congress 
St., Boston, who will give prompt at- 
tention to their requirements without 
charge. 


ASSISTANT WORSTED YARN SUPER. 
INTENDENT; would consider position as 
salesman or office assistant; 43 years of age, 
English; good reference. 

6620, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 

MANAGER DYEING OR BLEACHING 
WORKS; has worked on nearly all classes 
of cotton piece goods, satins, Italians, Voiles, 
Organdie, Batiste, Lawns, etc.; familiar 
with all the requisite machinery; 47 years 
of age; will not go to Vt., West, South o 
to Canada; good reference. 
6621, Textile World Journal, 

FOREMAN 


Boston, Mass 
IN BLEACHING DEPART. 
MENT; has worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods; familiar with all makes of machin- 
ery; 38 years of age; will not go to Canada 
good reference. 
6622, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass, 
SECOND HAND OF RING SPINNING; 
has worked on duck, awning goods, overa!! 
goods, cheese cloth and thread goods: fa- 
miliar with Howard & Bullough, Lowell 
Fales & Jenckes, Whitin, Mason and Saco 
machines; 28 years of age; will not go to 
Maine, N. H., Vt., South or to Canada; good 
reference. 
6623, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 
SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT IN 
COTTON MILL; might consider position as 
overseer of carding; has worked on a 
classes of cotton goods and familiar 
various makes of cotton machinery; 
not go to N. Y., N. J., West, South 
Canada; good reference. 
6624, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 
AGENT, MANAGER OR SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF WOOLEN MILL; has worked on 
all grades of woolen goods; familiar wit! 
all kinds of woolen machinery; 39 years of 
age; good reference. 
6625, Textile World Journal, 
OVERSEER OF DYEING 
MILL; has worked on piece 
with silks and -worsteds, plain 


Whit 


Boston, Mas 
IN WOOLEN 
dyes, 
serges an 


resists 


unions in piece dyes; familiar with any kind 
of dyeing machinery; 37 years of age; w 
not go South; good reference. 

6626, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 


BOSS FINISHER IN 


UNDERWEAR 
MILL; has worked t 


on all classes of kr 
goods, men's, ladies’ and children’s uni 
and two-piece suits; 36 years of age; w 
not go to Canada; good reference 

6627, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 

WANTED—Superintendent for a mediu 
sized yarn mill making mostly carpet yarns 
for the trade. Address Employment Dé 
partment, Textile World Journal, 144 Cor 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 

DESIGNER, SUPERINTENDENT 
OFFICE MANAGER; has worked n 
classes of cotton goods in narrow fabric 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles, kilt 
& Lincoln, Ullinger and English loo 
years of age; will not go to Pa., West, Sou 
or to Canada; good reference 
6628, Textile World Journal, 


Bostor Mass 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING; wou 
sider position as boss dresser; has worke 
on all kinds of cotton goods; familiar wi! 
any kind of machinery, plain and 
looms; 46 years of age; will not go to Pa 
N. J., West, South or Canada; good refe 
ence. 

6629, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 

OVERSEER OF DRESSING OR A* 


SISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN WOOLE) 
MILL; has worked on worsteds, plain 4 
fancy woolens; familiar with various make 


of dressers, twisters and looms; 34 year 
of age; will not go to Me., N. H., Vt Pa 
N. Y., N. J., West, South or to Canada; §0 
reference 
6630, Textile World Journal, Bostor Ma 
OVERSEER OF CARDING AND SPI) 
NING IN WOOLEN MILL; has worked | 
all kinds of wool, cotton and shod ta 
miliar with all makes of cards; 45 rs 


age; will not go West, South or to Canad 
good reference. 
6631, Textile World 
SUPERINTENDENT OF YARN OF 
CLOTH MILL; might consider lars 
ing job; has worked on all classes 0! 
goods and familiar with all makes 
ton machinery; 37 years of age; g0¢ 
ence 
6632, Textile World 
MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
ING, BOARDING, PAIRING 
IN HOSIERY MILL; has_ worked 
classes of goods; 45 years of 
Southern States; good reference 
6633, Textile World Journal, Bosto 


Journal, Bostor 


Bosto: 
OF | 
AND Bux} 


Journal, 


age 
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TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 


YARNS—WORSTED, WOOL, MERINO 


QUOTATIONS 


VORSTED YARNS-——BRADFORD SYSTEM, 











2-16s low common.... 85 @ 
9 to 2-248 low \4.... . &7%@ 
9 to 2-25s 4 blood.. . 90 @ 
) o 2-288 \4 blood 92% @ 
; BbiOG. cas. 100 @ 
e blood. ; 97% @ 
es blood 1 02%G@ 
blood. 1 10 a 
blood 1 02%@ 
° . blood. 1 05 a 
1 blood... 120 @ 
isa ae ‘ 1 25 @ 
2 Australian, 70s quality 120 @ 
Australian, 70s quality 1 30 a 
\ustralian, 70s quality 1 37% @ 
istre : . Nomir 
istre.. em Aa eed ... — @ 
nd 3-32s lustre 95 a 
istre... . 1 10 a 
FRENCH SPUN YARNS, 

juarter 97% @ 
igh quarter 1 00 @ 
. blood 1 02%@ 
gh %.. 1 05 a 
» blood. 112%4 
blood .1 10 @ 
blood.. .112%@ 
blood. 1 17%G@ 
elaine 1 22%@ 
\ustralian 1 15 a 
istralian 1 27%@ 
Australian 1 42%@ 
1 Australian. . 1 45 a 

WOOLEN YARNS, 

» cut 1, blood worsted 
te and shoddy aA i % 62% @ 

0 cut, % blood and 
idy (colors) ea 67% @ 

20 eut, ™ blood and 
COPOR Rais -o 5 emsns we 77% @ 

» cut, ™% blood and 
(colors).... ‘ . 2%G@ 

») to 28 cut, straight, % 
d (white).... so a 

4 S cut, straight, % blood 
HITS): vadsvussees : 95 a 

I 20 to 28 cut, add lie 

cut, 


ne white carbonized... 
white carbonized..1 121 
2-1 2-18 cut, % blood, 
ed waste and shoddy 
20 cut, In grease 
20 cut, in colors 
24 cut, skein dyed in 





‘ Terror rico T7%4@ 
it, blk, wool spn. cot- 
ae a 
MERINO YARNS 
é ut 50 to 50, wool 
shoddy . 36 
ut, 75—25 - 55 a 
' cut, 40—60 52% @ 
i—50, colors and mixes 60 a 
50—50, white mixes 
i colors 70 1 
70—30, white, mixes 
i colors.. oe Sat 75 a 
it, 85—15, % blood. 80 
K YARNS IN OIL (WORSTED), BR 
SYSTEM. 
Dyed prices nominal 
2-10s, % blood &5 @ 
20s, % blood i S54@ 
2-2 2-30s, % blood 92 a 
0s, % blood 9714 @ 
24s, % blood.. 105 @ 
30s, % blood — 1 07%G 


WOOLEN KNITTING YARNS 


Dyed prices nominal 





B GVOG ss weds “ 
23s dyed . @ 
Ss doub le bleache d. 2 a 
2 23s double bleached 90 @ 
numbers in 10s and 
2 less 
20s cut Oxford.... T7%@ 
23s cut Oxford.... 80 a 
CARPET YARNS, 
Prices are nominal. 
ibl® reel, wool filling - a 
N d. double reel, filling — @ 
rir ility, %& a 
S juality, % eos - 
ible reel cotton fill 
b in - 1 
13% @ 
t ex 15444 
iins, 42-yd 
Rl, 1 
101% 
Cr 14 l 
14 l 
1 rs 16 l 
‘ i2-yd as 1 
Su ite (high), 42-yd ) 
é vool, sun, 125-yd, white a 
a 
for ingrains, white 62 a 
y light gray ‘ 60 a 
dark gray 
tapestrv 66 a 
brussels, white 68 
Brussels, light gray 66 
JUTE YARNS 
ts and rugs 
6 @15 13-Ib 104 
@14% 14 to 16-lb.11 
@13% 17 to 18-1b.11 
@13%Q 19 to 24-lb.11 
@1 25 to 50-1b.10% 
@12% 50 & over. .10 
11% @12 
i yarns from 12 lbs. and up 
under 14 Ibs., 1¢ 
ian yarn, 11 to 12-lb., 2-ply, er 
10 cts.; black in skein, 11% 
cops, 12 cts 
rna Rugs 


00 


07% 
10 


peek et tk pet et et et 
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112% 
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ADFORD 


WORSTED YARNS STRONG 
AT ADVANCED PRICES 


Spinners Sold Up, Control the Situa- 
tion—Difficulty in Placing Busi- 
ness—Trade Optimistic 
The worsted yarn trade in general is 
still in a very prosperous condition as 
regards business. The necessity of 
higher prices for yarns, by reason of 
constant increases of wool values, added 
to the increase in costs of manufacture 
has been apparent to all users of worsted 
yarns. High quotations from week to 
week have no doubt induced consider- 
ably more buying, and as a result spin- 
ners in most cases have a large volume 
of business on their books. It is the 
firm conviction of many familiar with the 
trade that prices are bound to rule much 
higher, and several venture the predic- 
tion there will be a great scarcity of 
certain classes of yarns this coming 
season. To many it appears as if yarns 
and goods are due to share in the gener 
ally prosperous business enjoyed by 

other lines 

It is stated there are plenty of oppor- 
tunities for business offered to-day, but 
it is not easy to accept them because 
many spinners refuse to accept further 
orders for early delivery. Demand for 
varns is said to be of a general char- 
acter, with dress goods mills the best 
buyers. Specifications from men’s wear 
mills also continue to make their ap- 
pearance with emphasis, so spinners are 
hard pushed to keep up with deliveries 
It would seem as if these mills were 
anxious to play safe and have yarns in 
their mill in anticipation of any possible 
contingency. Prospective labor troubles 
in addition to increased wool values, and 
dye scarcity, all tend to induce manu- 
facturers to make every effort to pro- 
vide for their needs. Activity in goods 
has been such as to prompt additional 
purchases of yarns inasmuch as original 
orders did not completely cover their 
orders. 

SPINNERS WELL ENGAGED 

Spinners are so well fixed with orders 
that they control the situation, and 
maintain an independent attitude in 
reference to further business. Prices 
have re: o ed a high level, but many look 
for even further strength as noted in 
an earlier paragraph. Half blood yarns 
have been constantly advancing, with 2- 
40s half Bradford spun yarns_ held 
around $1.20 to $1.221%4, while French 
spun have been sold at $1.25. Spin- 
ners who asked $1.12'44 two weeks ago 
for Bradford yarns now ask $1.20 This 
number is reported scarce, and dealers 
say they have been receiving constant 
inquiries for this yarn, with trouble 
in placing business. It is therefore con- 
sidered very probable these high prices 
on half blood yarns will cause manu- 
facturers eventually to turn their at 
tention to quarter blood and_three- 
ighths yarns inasmuch as they offer a 
proportionately cheaper proposition in 
making up their lines. While price 
heretofore has apparently not been much 
of a consideration for those mills re- 
quiring this yarn, difficulty in securing 
it as it is needed may also assist in de- 
veloping a greater interest in the quar 
] 


ter and three-eighths blood yarns 


MANY HANDICAPS 

Increased demand for knitting yarns 
has also been a big factor in the quarter 
blood wool situation. This trade has been 
experiencing a large and growing busi- 
ness. Yarns for dress goods are show- 
ing an increased demand, particularly 
in French spun single and two ply. Dye- 
stuffs are presenting a troublesome fac- 
tor right along. Spinners are dodging 
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RICHARD CAMPION 
Worsted Yarns 


300 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 








KENSINGTON 


inten ES DOAK JR. Saanane 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
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COMMISSION 
WORSTEP SPINNING 


GEO. W. LEFFERTS & CO., Inc. 
3rd and Moore Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yorkshire Textile Soaps 


Promote Lustre and Improve the Spin 


Write for data on Pux Softener for lace, 
hosiery, cotton and all woolen goods 


STANDARD SOAP COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 





AMERICAN TEXTILE 


BANDING CoO., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PERCYA.LEGG 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


‘—— CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 


BRISTOL, AR. I. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns 
White, Colors and Mixtures 
MOHAIR YARN FOR FILLING ON 
SHUTTLE BOBBINS 
NOVELTY YARNS in LOOPS 


KNOTS, NUBS, ETC. 


Woolen and Merino 


YARNS 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


Employes’ Suggestion Box 
The Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Spring Mill, Pa. has installed in its 


othees a 


box,” and _ all 
employes are invited to give the firm 
the benefit of suggestions they may have 


“ suggestion 


to make for improving any details and 
feature about the plant. Rewards are 
offered for suggestions which prove of 
value in the operation of the big plant 
F. H. Smith has succeeded A ] Pen 
nington as superintendent and general 
manager. He was formerly superin 
tendent of the Federal Rubber Co. of 
Milwaukee 
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anything in black and white mixtures 
which requires anything more than a 
25 per cent. mixture. Men’s wear mills 
usually want from 87 to 90 per cent., 
but it is not an easy task to fill this now. 
Conditions in this line are such that 
manufacturers are considered justified 
in selling their products at a fixed price, 
plus any additional cost which may be 
required by further development in dye- 
ing, etc. Such a policy it is believed will 
be required to place business on a stable 
basis, while it is a good demonstration 
of the fallacy of the fixed price idea 
which so many retailers and jobbers re- 
gard as a necessity. With this oppor- 
tunity of getting away from the er- 
roneous system, it is to be hoped manu- 
facturers will make the most of it. 
KNITTING YARNS ACTIVE 

Knitting yarns are still enjoying a 
season of active development. Many 
manufacturers are apparently endeavor- 
ing to anticipate their requirements as 
they are uncertain as to their ability to 
get colors, and even yarns when they 
want them, while they feel prices also 
show evidences of advances. This 
branch of the trade therefore shows ac- 
tivity in new _ business coming in, 
while specifications against contracts are 
likewise making their appearance with 
even more than their customary regular- 
ity. Dyers report advances in dyeing 
costs, and buyers are finding them- 
selves obliged to meet these inasmuch 
as much of the business placed has been 
merely on the oil price, with dyed prices 
left open for developments at the time 
of delivery. 


YARN TRADING ACTIVE 


Buying Continues Despite Advancing 
Values 
Jan. 26—Most spinners of 
worsted yarns who are in a position to 
are booking considerable new orders de- 
spite the continually advancing values; 
however, there are not many spinners 
willing to take much new business and 
many orders are “going begging.” 
Within the week the character of de- 
mand broadened considerably, the fea- 
ture of which perhaps is a much better 
The lat 
ter demand, particularly from the knit- 
ting trade, has resulted in further rad- 
ical price advances and in several in- 


Boston, 


call for quarter-blood counts. 


stances actual selling prices are 5 or 6c. 
a pound above quotations current two 
weeks ago; for instance, several sales 
of 2-30s quarter-blood knitting yarns are 
reported at $1.05 in the oil. 

The bulk of the demand is for knit- 
ting yarns notwithstanding the many dif- 
ficulties experienced in this branch of 
the market. Dyestuff problems continue 
to be the chief restriction to trade and 
these problems seem even more compli- 
cated than they were earlier in the sea- 
son. Spinners, except in a few in- 
stances, will accept orders for yarns 
in the oil only or for colored yarns 
subject to their ability to have them 
dyed and to advances in dyeing costs. 
Knitters are generally reluctant to do 
business on this basis but most of them 
are in need of varn and must necessarily 
buy the latter in the oil and solve the 
dyeing problems themselves; dyeing 
prices apparently are steadily increasing 
and in not a few instances as high as 


32c. is charged for this work. 


TOPS AND NOILS ADVANCING 


Demand Active and Trading In- 
creases 

Boston, Jan. 26.—Demand for tops 

has increased materially within the week 

and several transactions are reported at 


prices about two and one-half cents 





above recent high values; actual 

of medium fine have been made at 92 
against a former high asking pric 
90c. and a high selling price of al 


89c. Half-bloods have sold at 9c , 
there are few combers who will no M 
consider below this figure. Three-eig! 
blood has sold up to 87c. and are ny F 
held on a firm basis of 85 to 9 
Quarter-bloods are nominal but M 
firm in price. The above is a fair ~ 
flection of the whole market and M 
there are opportunities to do bus x 
at less than these prices the placir A 
orders with the latter combers generally , 
results in higher prices limiting the op M 
portunities to a very narrow mini1 es 
Commission combers are particu 

busy, most of them running night a1 p 
day and some booked to capacity Ne 
next summer; commission § con N 
charges have been advanced mati 
within the past month, but thes: 

vances have been necessitated by rn 
radical advances in chemical prices and Or 
commission combers are not reali 

any largely increased profits from 1! Ww 


advanced combing prices. 

Most noil dealers are enjoying an 
tive demand for practically all grad 
but more particularly for three-eighth 
and half-bloods. There is a good 
quiry for quarter-bloods but the scar 
restricts business to a very small 
ume. Prices on all descriptions of 
are advancing materially; fine has sold U 
at 50c. for average and 52c. for extr: 
and is quoted at 47 to 50c.; half-b! 
is quoted at 45 to 48c.; three-eight 
blood at 44 to 47c.; and quarter-bl 
at 42 to 45c. 


WOOLEN MILL NEWS S 

*WATERTOWN, N. Y. The Wool I: 
ucts Co., Inc., has been incorporat 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000 
Max Stabinsky, Roy A. Swain and Rob 
ert G. Henderson. The Wool Products 
Co., which has been operating a mill 
Watertown on blankets, was incor} 
ated in 1914 with a capital stock of 
$30,000. It is understood that the 
pany recently completed construct 
on a new mill. Reports current last 
month stated that Mr. Stabinsky, presi 
dent of the Wool Products Co., would 
probably erect a plant in Canada 1 
operate on lines similar to those pro 
duced at Watertown. A new and en- 
tirely separate company was to he 
ganized for this purpose, it was stated 
to be known as the Wool Products C 
of Canada. St. Catherines and Thorald 
Ont., were being considered as locations 
for the proposed plant, which wa 
have an output of 500 yards of clot! 
per day. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, Porter Brot 
Textile Co., manufacturer of met 
wear and dress goods, has removed 
plant and offices from Margaret 
Dittman Streets, Frankford, to Mars 
Street and Hunting Park Avenue. 

Provo, Uran. T. L. Boone, who has 
been manager of the plant of the Knight 
Woolen Mills for the last eight months 
has resigned and is succeeded by Jol 
S. Smith. Fancy cassimeres, flannels 
blankets, mackinaws and_ robes ar 
manufactured with an equipment 
sets of cards and 72 looms. 

PriLApELPpHIA, Pa. Application t 
charter of incorporation under the 
of Pennsylvania will be made by D 
McDowell, David H. McDowell 
Martha McDowell, under the nam: 
David McDowell, Inc. This is 
incorporation of the old _ establis 
business conducted under the nam¢ 
David McDowell at 1811 N. How 
Street, manufacturing ingrain car} 
and rugs. 
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l s Blankets SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS : : 
int QUOTATIONS Wool, horse a; WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, | 
a New blue clips ae . FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 

rice of Wool Waste. New black, fine worsteds 28 @30 oolen Ra S 283-285-287 West Broadway NEW YORK 
a ‘ I white Australian lap waste. 75 @78 ren ae See v so Be Our specialty is t. grade woolen Rags | 

ie F white lap waste..... 65 @i0 — < arn, worst du Pos 213 A Street BOSTON of every descr yn ready for the picker 

c F colored lap waste.. 60 D268 Dark mixed, extra fine and fres 

nov Medium colored lap waste 15 @50 from cotton and silk 26 = @30 

of I white Australian ring waste 68 @73 ee % mixed, No. 2 18 @22 
g S | white ring waste 69 @ 65 Mec to coarse grades, all wool Tr _ 7~T rT 
e I white Australian thread : sae :" . 22 @25 JOHN Bi CONNELL GORDON BROS., Inc. 
ate a 60 @65 ted flannel, all wool 22 p24 e 
Oo i " aaittas thitenh waste 55  @60 Red knit stock, strictly all wool. 25 227 Dealer in Manufacturers and Dealers in 
t ry M im white thread waste 45 @50 No es rc a for hosiery, : COTTON AND WOOL Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
white thread waste 35 @40 s ctly & ool 2 P25 cash aisle - 7 a . . or . ‘ E 5 
Alt olored thread waste 80 a 35 No. 2, same, not all woo 17 @20 COT TON AND W OOL WwW ASTE Wool W aste, W oolen Rags 
whil Medium colored thread waste 25 @30 tor dark merino, all wool, No.1 17 @19 SHODDIES AND FLOCKS Telephone Connection 
: vaunt . aredero 2 De Med. dark merino, all wool, No. 2 16 @18 , , > . IN 
W e spinners’ waste, greasy 30 @35 , , 4 ~ 1 pi I: : q HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
US . Colored spinners’ weate, greasy. 25 @30 Med. dark merino, not extracted. 13 @14 239 and 241 N. Front St. Philadelphia, Pa 
i Australian white cards waste, Med, dark merino, all wool 15 @16 
dusted aie Sse Wes 35 «6 40 Fine light merino, all wool 28 @30 
neraly I white card waste, dusted.. 30 @35 Fine black merino, all wool 18 @21 x iain be ’ 
he 1) M im white card waste, dusted 25 @30 Medium light merino, all wool 23 d25 FRAN KEL BROS. & co. M. SALTER & SONS 
( red card waste, fine, clean 10 @15 Med, light merinos, extracted. 18 @20 . 
Mit oe ince ps tracks tebe 5 @12 Medium black... 15 @20 42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. WOOLEN RAGS 
cu rly o order: QOlives, all wool, fine 20 p 2 p 3 . sedi Mii as ta a a wis —— 
N new old wool - @10 SKIRTED CLOTHS cotton rags ready for the picker. Write for samples and prices. Corre- 

} old, light woo 7 @ T¥ ; : : : spondence solicited. 

= ao ee eens +> 7) @ 1% Skirted Worsteds CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED Renee Se ie 

1 5 N , a ( Licht 16 @17 CHELSEA, MASS. 

| a N { union } @ 4% Black . ; 

; N cotton 22@ 3 Blue 16 @1 

= New Woolen Rags. Dark 15 =@l16 

hy ¢ ; eile Brown l D1 

F CHP. . +s. seeeee ees soeee = @29 Skirted Cloth e 

es 1 Ordinary clothing clips . Be @22 Fine light 13 P14 + e e 9 os . 

: ' . . m0 a ae 10% @11 

a g LOTHING CLIPS, 2 _ ‘ ac 

\ Blue 10 @il Graders of Manufacturers of 
ym tie a Plain black 10 i111 , . ° e 
27 @28 Dark . 9 @10 Woolen Rags Empire Baling Press 
35 @ 37 Skirted, tan kersey 18 p1g — : » 

an a 35 @37 Skirted, tan covered 1s @19 Uniform Quality Hand or Power 

grad 25 @27 

grades 25 @ 26 Shoddies and Extracts. 

Cigiths } Fine white yarn, best all wool 60 D6 
od it Fine, light, black and white. 24 Med. and coarse white yarn, a 

i Medium light.. 5 17 wool 42 D45 ty ey a 
ica Coarse light... a : << oo White knit stock, best fine al 
I | Black .... ; jacana a: ee wool weet 42 @46 . ’ TTR PACERS 

= , Oxford . - ea | White knit stock, No. 2 38 D40 ALL STEEL FOR ALL PL RI OSES 
) Is ada ued .. 22 New Blue clips, best, fine wo : : . «<2 ’ 

tipo: ” . : ee ee Bee On ae | aaa CONO Largest Line in the U.S. Write 

; 7. _— . ] ' . 

cahees Ordinary 6%@ 2 ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. J, Ann Arbor, Mich 

ace Light . -"@ 8% PRICES ON RAGS REACH -, Dept. J, ! Arbor, Mic. 

e ; Government Clips G C 
eight Soldier blue F 22 @23 
lists Indigo 22 @23 STILL HIGHER LEVELS New clips are not particularly active, for shoddy manutacturers to solve ts 

peered Sp aatee - nee . due in part to the light supply, nor has what are “acceptable prices,” for, with 
CLoxKine cia No Opportunity for Accumulation of there been any freedom in movements rags extremely scarce and advancing 

“ Woratede ar ee Stocks in Near Future—Specu- of rough cloth. Blues and blacks in daily, few shoddy men are able intelli 
5 Serges— A lative Element Absent nearly any grade are very desirable gently to determine future production 

> Lite 36 @ 37 ; ; b . . ‘ 

Pr Blue ; nti 28 @29 Operations in the rag market are property and are readily saleable at costs and profitable shoddy prices. This 
orated Black ; vonesrteee eet naturally restricted in a measure bv the prices somewhat in excess of our quo- feature combined with the well covered 

4 Brown 29 @3o nite ° a . ‘ 

WO by Red 29 @30 shortage in supply, which week by week tations. In one instance a dealer offer- condition of most shoddy manufacturer 
d Rob Green eee eees 11+ 29° @30 becomes further emphasized. One of ed 37c. for new blues and failed to places them in an independent position 

erat re oes 7 ; oer aia the larger factors ventures the opinion obtain the lot, though he considered the and they are unwilling to consider new 

mill at Mixed ers 17 @18 that conditions in this market will not offer above the market level. Manu- business unless at prices fully up to 
orpor Black 20 @21 materially change for the better until facturers are buying to cover require their ideas, and the later are high and 

sms > Bac, eas 19 European affairs reach a settlement, a ments but show no disposition to stock constantly advancing Colored stocks 
€ cor Brown oom 22 rather remote contingency, if reports up in advance even in the face of a of all descriptions are the firmest and 

ae Red sta Acree 22 ° . : v0! . . 
ruc Please 32 from the warring countries are to be stiffening of prices. One was heard to in many instances are out of the market 
Nt tas Blue , : oye ae credited. It was thought that the remark that he was willing to pay the altogether, particularly blues and blacks 

recj Light blue 24 @25 : , ° am ae 4 : ? : 

_—p see om es 19 nae greater activity ol the cutting-up trade price as long as he could pass it on to W ool waste demand 1S mcreasine 

woul valine on heavy weight cloths might have a the next fellow, but he would like very week by week and most dealers are now 

ea Oe ‘ 2 : FS ‘ : ° ° 
AGA | Cotton warp mixed 6%@ 1 tendency to relieve the stringency, but much to know when this sort of thing enjoying a comparatively active demand 

‘ Cotton warp gray 12 @13 % . 2 ° 
aes Cotton ann hist So Ria 7 ai larger supplies than are to be expected was to end. It is not at all improbable extending from fine to low grades of 
nd en- Brown mee from this source must become available that every one connected with this divi- nearly all descriptions. Prices are 

= (yreer am 4 " a > 7 ° o ‘ ¢ 

be or Sie 2 aie before any marked recession in prices is sion of the industry would be very glad steadily advancing and in most instances 

stated Oxford ‘ - @9 likely to occur. to have this question definitely answer- are fully 10c. higher than they were two 
cts Ci Old Woolen Rags. Prices still show a strong tendency ed, but no one has the temerity to fore- weeks ago. Thread and card wastes 

orald Merinos : : f y : \ 

horald Fine light oe 20 @21 toward higher levels, with nothing to cast the future though all agree that are perhaps the most actively sought 
ca Coarse light 16 @17 indicate that this condition of affairs the situation is deplorable. but there 1s also a good demand for lap 

is t Fine dark 7 ( . . . aot ; . , 

wa Giaea aaa Se was will not continue indefinitely. Neces- and ring wastes There is considerable 

t Fine black 16 @17 sarily there must come an end to price SUBSTITUTES ADVANCING trading among dealers and individual 
Smal 1 & ‘ ‘ ° ° : . 
Po ere se inflation as there is no parity in the —_— lots are changing hands several times 

r s “Light 18 @19 advance on fabrics, and manufacturers Good Demand Continues from Many before going into actual consumption, 

men’s Brown 20 @21 will consider prices prohibitive. The Sources at High Prices and each transaction develops a higher 

Blue a 17 «@ 5 ; ’ ; ‘ 
ved its Black 5 ae 18 aes majority of dealers are conducting their Boston, Jan. 26.—Substitutes of prac price. 
et and Red . 20 @21 business in a strictly ethical manner, tically every description are advancing, — 
Green 22 @23 . . Ec - : : . ~ > 
arsha 2 turning over their purchases from day almost daily, yet despite the higher MISCELLANEOUS 
Flannels 3 : - - ; ‘ , 
c. Fine white oat ee 29 @30 to day at ruling market prices, but there prices there is a good demand and busi- BALTIMORE, Mp. N. B. Woolford 
ho has wae =e <4 @20 is a strong temptation for some of the _ ness has increased materially within the QOakum Co. has been incorporated to 
S rite No. 2 22 23 “ty 7 _ . e 2 } 
Knight Red ; 18 219 smaller fry to permit the element of past week or so; in fact, a materially combine the Baltimore Oakum Co. and 
months Blue . 14 @15 speculation to enter into their opera- larger movement of stock would be the Baltimore Fibre Co. It will con- 
y Joh a a. eae tions, the scanty supply of certain possible were it not for the scarcity of — tinue manufacturing oakum for marine 
annels Blue, dark 18 @19 grades permitting this to be done with most desired grades. Price quotations and plumbers’ use, jute fiber, hemp and 
»S ae Sane eae a relatively small investment. are purely nominal and almost every cotton, etc. N. B. Woolford, president, 
3 e, >¢ l @19 - giz ° - : . 

t Black, trimmed 23 @24 OFFERINGS SCANTY transaction is followed by a _ further and C. H. Hawkins, secretary-trea- 
— untrimmed 19 @20 Offerings from the collectors are in advance in prices; within the past two © surer. 
tex 19 020 e 4 ” 

1 fora Brown 18 @19 very small amounts and at prices that weeks the advance has been fully 10c. PHILADELPHIA, Pa Plans are in 
le vs er eae Pid aa a = are not at all attractive to dealers, in a pound on many grades. progress for the erection of new factory 

2 otlee gray < el es a ‘ am . ; e . e ° ’ 

D Dark 14 @15 fact they are frequently on higher levels [The scarcity and extreme prices of buildings for the Philadelphia Textile 
Ji and Fancy 14 @15 than dealers are obtaining from manu- rags are the chief difficulties that Machinery Co., located at 6th and Tabor 
ame o! Linkt . » 23 facturers for similar stocks. Another shoddy manufacturers have to contend Streets. These consist of a one-story 

is al laines feature that is more or less a disturbing with and while there are plenty of op- brick and concrete structure, 152x26] 


Skirted 

nseys 
Red flannel 
Best plaids 
Best brown 
Best blue 
Common gray 


element is the fact that the smaller con- 
cerns do not make standard grades so 
that regrading is compulsory on the 
majority of their offerings even though 


they are bought on a graded _ basis. 


portunities for new shoddy orders, 


many manufacturers of the latter are 


not anxious to accept them unless, of 
acceptable prices 
However one of the important problems 


course, they are at 


building, two 
brick and concrete, 33x115 feet; power 
house, brick, concrete and steel, 35x42 
feet. Day & Zimmerman, Philadelphia, 
are the architects 


feet; an office stories 





This department is conducted for the benefit of our subscribers. 
referring to their advertisements. The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows this classified list. 





Buyers Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following classified index, may be found upor 
Buyers who are unable to find in the classification here given such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to 


communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. Advertisers whose names do not appear under headings to which they are entitled will please notify the publishers. 


Absorbent Cotton Wool Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 


Accountants and Engineers. 
Cooley & Marvin Co 


Air Conditioning and Moistening. 
-——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Arnold Co., The 
Ballinger & Perrot 
‘ramer, Stuart W. 
Dyer, W. E. S 
Federal Engineering Co. 
Lewis, Warren B. 

Main, Charles T. 
Peuckert & Wunder 
Sauer & Co., A. J. 
Sirrine, J. E 
Walton, Albert. 
Whitall Electric Co. 
Whipple, Eugene B 


Asbestos Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush 
Tatham, Wm., 


Machine Co. 
Ltd 


Ash Handling Equipment. 
Green Engineering Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W 
sink-Belt Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Auctioneers. 
Conant & Co., J. E. 
Freeman & Co., S. T. 
Gross, G. L. & H. J. 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Wool. 

Harwood & Son, 
Hetherington & 
Leigh & Butler 
Philadelphia 


Geo. 8. 
Sons, Ltd. 


Drying Machinery 


Philadelphia Textile 
Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schofield, Wm., Co 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Machinery 


Back Filling. 
International Pulp Co 
Bale Presses. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Baling Presses. 
Economy Baler Co 
K. & B. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Ballers 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


Ball Bearings. 
S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 


Bandings. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Sternberg, Fred. & Co. 


Banding Machinery, Automatic. 
Easton & Burnham Machine 


Bankers 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 
Marshall & Company, Inc 
Remy, Schmidt & Pleissner 


Baskets. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hardy, Frank H. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro 
Morris & Co 
Standard Fibre Co 


Beamers. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery. 
Altemus, J. K 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Lever, Oswald, Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Suter, Alfred. 
American Tool & Machine Co 


Warp Compressing Machine C 


Bearings 


See Ball 
Bearings and 


Bearings, Oll-less 
Roller Bearings. 
Beeswax Paste. 

Pohl Machine Co. 


Belting. 
Bond, Charles, Co 
Foulds & Son, Inc., J. 
Gandy Belting Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Hood, R. H., Co 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co 
Williams, I. B., & Sons 
——See also Mill Supplies. 


Belting, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 


Belting, Link. 
Link-Belt Co, 


Belt Cement. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 


Belt Dressing. 
Dixon Crucible Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacers. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 


Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 


Belt Tighteners. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 


Bleachers. 
See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Birch Bros. (Albert Birch, prop.). 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co 

Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
International Pulp Co. 
Malt Diastase Co 
Marden Orth & Hastings Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 
Seldner & Enequist. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Winkler & Bro., Isaac. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Worden Chemical Works. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Autoforce Ventilating System. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 

Co 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Boards (Winding). 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 
Pearson, Jas. T. 
Richardson Bros. 


Bobbin Holders. 
Murdock & Geb. 
Roney & Rae. 


Co. 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Paper Bobbin Co. 
American Supply Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 
Speed & Stephenson 


Tebbets, E. L., Spool Co. 


Bobbin Winders. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Boilers 
See Steam Boilers. 


Boller Cleaner. 
Buckeye Boiler Skimmer Co. 


Boxes, Box Shooks, Etc. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Empire Manufacturing Co 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co 
Pearson, J. T. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Utility Manufacturing Co 


Box Making Machinery. 
Warner Box Co 


Box Shooks. 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 


Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 


—See Tapes, 
ings. 


Braids and 


Brass Hinges. 
Rot, © J... Ca 


Bridges. 


Scalfe, W. B., & Sona 


Brushers. 
See Napping Machines. 
Brushes. 
Cocker, M., & Co. 
Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Hardy, Frank H. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine 


Brushing Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine 


Builders. 


Ferguson Co., John W. 


Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Button Sewing Machines. 
Union Button Sewing Co. 


Calico Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
See also Dyeing, Drying, 
Bleaching, Machinery, etc. 


Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 

Co. 
Sargent’'s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Booth & Co., Benj. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 


Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 


Card Feeds. 
See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Fraser, Douglas & Sons, Ltd. 
Leigh & Butler. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Card Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Carding Machinery. 
Fraser, Douglas & Sons, 
Gordon-Hay Co. 

Mason Machine Works 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush 
Tatham, William, 


Ltd. 


Machine Co. 
Ltd. 


Card Stampers and Repeaters. 
Hodgson, Walter W. 


Carpet Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. 
Philadelphia Textile 

Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine .Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Co. 
Machinery 


Carrier Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Cases, Packing. 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 
Empire Mfg. Co. 
Utility Mfg. Co. 


Castings. 
Fairbairn, Lawson, 
bour, Ltd. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Royersford Foundry & 
Co. 
Schofield, 


Combe, Bar- 


Machine 
Wm., Co. 


Caustic Soda. 
Marden Orth 
pany. 
Wing & Evans. 


& Hastings Com- 


Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Centrifugal Filters. 
Watson, Laidlaw & Co., 
Wayte, Inc., W. J. 


Ltd.. 


Centrifugal Machines. 
Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 
Watson, Laidlaw & Co., 
Wayte, W. J., Inc. 


Ltd. 


Chain Belts. 
American High Speed Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Chains, Power Transmission. 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Driving). 
Link Belt Co. 


Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D., 
Lunkenheimer Co., 
U. S. 


Inc. 
The 
Conditioning & Testing Co. 


Chenille Machinery. 
Eppler, John, Machine Works. 


Clocks, Hank. 
Morton & Andrews 


Clocks, Watchman. 
Newman Clock Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Richardson Brothers. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cloth Cutting Machines. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 

Firth, William, Co. 
Oswego Machine Works. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


Cloth Doubling Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Cloth Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery. 


Cloth Expanders. 
Leyland, Thomas & Co. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching 
and Finishing. 


Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


Cloth Testers. 
Firth, William. 
Perkins,B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Scott, H. L., & Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 


Cloth Winders. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Ireland Machine & Foundry Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Falls Clutch & Mchy. Co. 
Hilliard Clutch & Mchy. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Moore & White Co., The. 


Coal. 
Chesapeake & O. Coal & Coke Co. 


Coal Analysis. 
Little, A. D., 


Coal Handling Machinery and Stor- 
age Systems. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Inc. 


Collars (Shaft). 
Royersford Foundry 
Co. 


Comb Aprons. 
Foulds & Sons, Inc. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Hood, R. H., Company. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


& Machine 


Commercial Vehicles. 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 


Commission Merchants and Selling 
Agents. 
(Cotton Goods.) 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Cone Export & Com. Co. 
Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 
Mitchell Co., James E., 
Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 
Sheridan & Co., G. K. 
Stevens & Co., J. P. 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm. 
Willis & Co., Grinnell. 
(Knit Goods.) 
Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 
(Woolen and Worsted.) 
Allen, Ethan. 
Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 
Duval & Co., W. H. 
King, Beals & Co 
Metcalf Bros. & Co. 
Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 
Stevens & Co., J. P. 
Stursberg, Schell & Co., W. 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm. 


Compressors (Air). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Concrete Dressing. 


Sonneborn, L., Sons, Inc. 


Concrete Preserver. 
Sonneborn, L., Sons, Inc. 

Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Dodge, C. S. 


Conditioning and Testing. 
U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co 


Conditioning Machines. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


Cones (Paper). 
American Paper Bobbin Co., Inc 
Pairpoint Corporation. 


Construction. 
Arnold Co., The. 


Contractors. 
Ferguson Co., John W. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 


Conveying Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Hetherington & Sons, J., Ltd 
Hunt Co., C. W., Inc. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Conveyor Belting. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (Air). 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Cop Machinery. 
Eppler, John, Machine Works 


Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Co 


Cop Tubes. 
Pairpoint Corporation. 
See Paper Tubes. 


Copper Expansion Joints. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co 


Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 


Copper Work for Dyers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 


Corduroy and Velvet Cutting Ma- 
chines. 
Firth, William, Co. 


Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Cotton. 
Embury & Maury. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Weld & Co., Stephen M. 


Cotton Waste. 
Crefeld Waste & Batting Co 


Cotton Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery. 


Cotton Machinery. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wke 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Elliot & Hall. 
Entwistle Co., T. C. 

«Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Firth, William. 
Hetherington & Sons. 
Hunter Machine Co, 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mach Co 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lever Co., Inc., Oswald. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machine.y 


Textile Machinery 


Co. 
Philadelphia 
Co. 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stafford Co., The. 

Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John & Sons, 
Leigh & Butler. 

Potter & Johnston Mach. Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd 


Lia 








